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TO PROVIDE FOR THE SALARIES OF A MINISTER AND 
CONSULS TO THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. 



Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday, December 12, 1919, 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Stephen G. Ported 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. The committee 
has been called to consider H. E. 3404, entitled "A bill to provide for 
the salaries for a minister and consuls for the Republic of Ireland." 
The bill reads as follows : 

[H. E. 3404, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.] 
A BILL To provide for the salaries of a minister and consuls to the Republic of Ireland. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Rouse of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That an appropriation be made out of the Treasury of the 
United States to provide for salaries for a minister and consuls to the Republic of 
Ireland, the sum of $14,000. 

The committee is desirous of being quite liberal in the matter of 
time, and we would like the time divided between the proponents of 
the bill and the opponents. Mr. Mason has indicated that he will 
take charge of the speakers in favor of the passage of the bill, and I 
hope that those opposed to the bill will agree upon some one to 
represent them. 

Mr. Fox. I am the spokesman for those opposed to it. We are 
perfectly willing to take one-half of the time before the committee. 
We do not want it to be as it was a year ago when I got 15 minutes 
and they had 8 hours. I would like to know what the time for each 
of their speakers is to be. I think the advocates of the resolution 
should have one hour, and then we should have an hour. I do not 
want to wait until they get through. 

The Chairman. I think it would be very much more orderly if we 
should hear first one side and when they nave finished then hear the 
other side. . 

Mr. Fox. Then you do not think that we can divide the time as 
I have said — give them an hour and we take an hour ? 

The Chairman. I think we should hear those friendly to the bill 
first. 

Mr. Fox. Those friendly to the bill? 

The Chairman. Ifes; and we will give you plenty of time. 

Mr. Fox. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. I would say that we expect to close the hearing 
to-day, though. 

Mr. Fox. We shall be here to-morrow and to-morrow night 
[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Mason, will you proceed ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM E. MASON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

Mr. Mason. I desire to submit the following in support of the law 
and precedents favoring the passage of this bill providing an appro- 
priation for diplomatic representatives to the republic of Ireland. 

The student of law soon learns that international law does not 
keep pace with the steady, equitable growth of the civil law. No 
crime that could be committed by one nation against another was so 
great that you could not find precedent and decisions in favor of that 
crime in international law. Before the establishment of the Republic 
of the United States, any friendly recognition by one State toward 
another was regarded as a declaration of war against any other 
nation that was at war with the nation recognized. In fact, the 
State A would never recognize State B unless it was prepared to 
intervene and fight the enemies of State B. In other words, recog- 
nition meant intervention and war. When the American people 
adopted the Declaration of Independence which eventuated in the 
establishment of this Republic, international law made a giant stride 
in the interest of civilization. 

Under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, the United States 
adopted the policy of recognition without intervention. The success 
of the American revolution and the establishment of the Republic 
made this step necessary, for, as Jefferson put it, "How can we con- 
sistently refuse to recognize people who ask to establish our form 
of government." As early as 1792 Jefferson advised our minister at 
Paris, "It agrees with our policy to acknowledge any government 
which is formed by. the will of the nation, substantially declared." 
In December, 'the month following, Jefferson wrote Pinkney, our 
minister at London, regarding this recognition policy which the 
United States intended to adopt toward France, saying, "We cer- 
tainly can not deny the other nations that principle whereon our own 
Government is founded." And when, six weeks after, in February, 
1793, the French Minister to the United States informed us that the 
Republic had been established in France, that Government was 
acknowledged by Jefferson inside of a week and he congratulated the 
French people "on the establishment of the principles of liberty" 
(see American State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. 1, p. 333, also 
p. 189). .; . 

It is interesting to note the controversy between Jefferson and 
Hamilton upon the question of recognition, and the question asked 
by Washington of his cabinet in April following the recognition of 
the French Republic will be found in the writings of Washington 
(Ford edition, vol. 12, p. 280). It is perfectly apparent that out of 
this controversy between Hamilton and Jefferson arose the fixed 
policy of the Government of the United States of recognition without 
intervention. To state it more simply it means that we reserve the 
right to extend our best wishes to all who ask self-government, but 
under our firm policy of noninterference in foreign affairs we do not 
intend by this recognition to be bound to go to war on either side. 
If students of history doubt the wisdom of this they should read 
the speeches of Henry Clay when he was a member of the House, 
asking an appropriation for diplomatic representatives to the Repub- 
lic of Buenos Aires, and the very able and conclusive arguments of 
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Mr. Webster when he offered a resolution to appoint a minister to 
Greece. Mr. Webster said it was valuable in making public opinion 
among the nations of the world, and Mr. Clay adhered to his theory 
unto the day of his death, and said that such resolutions offered in 
the House and Senate were useful to "quicken" the action of the 
President. 

As the precedents of this definite doctrine of recognition without 
intervention, I refer to Moore's Digest on International Law, volume 
1, beginning at page 85. January 30, 1822, the House passed a reso- 
lution asking the President to lay before it his communication from 
the agents of the United States in those States in rebellion in South 
America against Spain. On the 8th of March, the same year, the 
President complied, saying that the contest "merits the most pro- 
found consideration whether their right to the rank of independent 
nations * * * is not complete." The President called attention 
to the fact that Buenos Aires (the nation that Clay fought for) had 
reached a state of independence. 

He also oalled attention to the condition of other small peoples in 
South America, saying that the Government is not receiving views of 
the Spanish Government on this subject, nor had our Government 
received any information as to the disposition of other powers 
respecting it and in this same message to Congress insists that it is 
not to change our relations to Spain, "but to observe in all respects 
as heretofore, should the war be continued, the most perfect neu- 
trality between them." Thus it will be seen that the President 
reannounced the policy of recognition without intervention so 
explicitly declared by Jefferson and by the action of Washington. 
Within 10 days from the time that this message was received from 
the President the House Committee on Foreign Affairs presented a 
unanimous report saying "it is just and expedient to acknowledge 
the independence of the several nations of Spanish America without 
any reference to the diversity of the forms of government." This 
report was adopted by the House, and within six weeks an act was 
approved making an appropriation of $100,000 for use by the Presi- 
dent for sending representatives to these independent nations. 

It was but natural that Spain, the parent State, a monarch, gov- 
erning by force and without the consent of the governed, should have 
taken exceptions to this recognition, and the Spanish minister most 
vigorously protested, and his detailed protest will be found on page 
86 of Moore's Digest of International Law, vol. 1, and if his state- 
ments can be relied upon, he makes a very strong case against the 
United States for recognizing people who have no government, 
de jure or de facto, and he closes with a most solemn protest against 
the action of the United States. 

Mr. Adams, replying to the minister of Spain, assured him that 
they wished to remain in friendly relations with Spain and assured 
him that there was no thought on the part of the United States of 
intervening or making war, and that our recognition was not intended 
to invalidate any right of Spain nor to prevent Spain from employing 
any means which she might be disposed to use with a view of reuniting 
those provinces to the rest of her dominions. In other words, Mr. 
Adams, as Secretary of State, announced the American doctrine of 
recognition without intervention. (See American State Papers 
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Foreign Relations, vol. 4, p. 846.) This whole correspondence was 
sent to the American Senate upon the request of that body. See also 
Secretary Adams to Mr. Rush, our minister to England (Inst, to 
U. S. Ministers, vol. 9, p. 119); also letters of Mr. Madison to Mr. 
Monroe (Madison's Writings, vol. 3, p. 267), which also explains the 
American policy of our right and duty in the matter of recognition. 
Secretary Adams insists that in this policy America has "taken the 
lead of the whole civilized world." (See Secretary Adams, May 27, 
1823, to Mr. Anderson, Inst, to U. S. Ministers, vol. 9, pp. 274-283.) 

The United States recognized the Republic of Colombia in June, 
1822, and the result was that the principal nations of Europe ad- 
mitted all of the vessels of Spanish-American nations under their own 
colors. Venezuela was recognized in 1835, and Ecuador in 1838. 
(See Senate Doc. 40, 54th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 12-13.) Buenos Aires 
was recognized by the United States in 1823, and after that claimed 
sovereignty over both Uruguay and Paraguay. But the United 
States, still carrying out its policy of "recognition without inter- 
vention," recognized Uruguay in 1836, and Paraguay in 1852, and 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, Buenos Aires did not even 
protest. Chili was recognized in 1823 on the same day with Mexico, 
January 27. Brazil was recognized September, 1822, and it will be 
noticed that although the form of government was monarchial, while 
it has been the policy to be more prompt to recognize those countries 
who stood for self-determination, this Government has seldom, if 
ever, failed to recognize the rights of the nation on account of its 
form of government. 

The recognition of the Central American States by the United 
States, beginning with Guatemala in 1844, Salvador in 1849, Nicara- 
gua in 1849, Costa Rica in 1851, Honduras in 1853, is but another 
chapter in history of American policy. To show the difference 
between the policy of a republic and a monarchy in matters of recog- 
nition,, it was more than two years after recognition by the United 
States of Buenos Aires, Colombia, and Mexico before England recog- 
nized the independence of these States, and the reason for this differ- 
ence of opinion between a republic and a monarchy was a difference of 
principle. Mr. Canning, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, English statesmen, declared that it was the principle of the 
monarchy that they would not recognize a new Spanish American 
province as against Spain so long as any "struggle inarms" continued. 
They declared first that no independence can be recognized "so long 
as a substantial struggle is being maintained by the former governing 
state for the recovery of its authority." If this was the policy of the 
United States of America, no new republic could ever be born until it 
had well established its own independence and secured recognition 
from its parent State and it will be seen at a glance how this difference 
of policy has made for self-determination. This difference of policy 
of the United States for recognition without intervention has made a 
difference in civilization. In other words, it shows the wisdom 
the policy announced by Webster in his great declaration of principles 
made when he sought to make an appropriation for a minister to 
Greece, in his great oration on the occasion of the visit of Kossuth to 
this country, namely, to put it in plain language: As kings would 
stand together, it became the duty of republics to stand together in 
the interest of our form of government. 
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I hav^e quoted enough of the international law as made by the 
Republic of the United States to show that the policy of recognition 
without intervention, and would conclude that branch of the case by 
quoting one line from Moore's Digest of International Law, volume 1, 

Sage 96, which contains the report of Mr. Clay from the Senate 
ommittee on Foreign Eelations, June, 1836, which says that our 
recognition of new States gives no just ground of umbrage or cause 
of war. 

The second question which arose under the resolution I have 
offered for an appropriation for a diplomatic corps to the republic of 
Ireland is, whether or not the legislative branch of the Government 
has the right to take the initiative in such recognition. I respect- 
fully contend that to make a complete recognition of a foreign State 
or a new-born Republic requires the action of both the executive and 
the legislative branches of our Government. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate, or the President may initiate such recogni- 
tion, but can not complete it. The President may receive a minister 
from a new Republic and appoint an American minister to that 
Republic, but if the Senate declines to confirm that minister, he is 
powerless to act, and the recognition is not complete. But even if the 
Senate should confirm the minister and the House of Representatives, 
not being in sympathy with that recognition, could refuse an appro- 
priation, and in that way would prevent the recognition from being 
complete. This is the doctrine announced by both Webster and 
Clay, and the Supreme Court of the United States has clearly indi- 
cated in the case of 6 Cranch, which I cited, that either Congress or 
the President can initiate such proceedings. 

I admit the power given under the Constitution to the President 
to receive foreign ministers. I admit also that the Executive has 
generally assumed to initiate such proceedings, but that custom has 
granted it by reason of the fact that the political party controlling 
the legislative branch of the Government has been in sympathy, and 
have also had their representative in the White House. This pro- 
ceeding has also grown from the fact that the Executive power has 
gradually encroached upon the legislative power by reason of the 
aggressiveness of the Executive and the indifference of the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

I cite the case of Texas to show that final action was taken by our 
Government in conformity with the rule of recognition without inter- 
vention, and also to show the soundness of my other proposition, 
that either branch of Congress may take the first step toward the 
recognition of a new State. Rawle, in his writing on Constitutional 
Law, makes it very plain. He says the President has power to 
initiate recognition, but that the legislative power is greater, and 
gives as one of his reasons,, that recognition might be regarded as a 
cause for war, and as Congress and not the President can declare war 
the power of recognition is greater in Congress than in the President. 

This is the position taken by Henry Clay, when he introduced the 
same resolution for the Republic of Buenos Aires, which I have pre- 
sented for the Republic of Ireland. Mr. Clay, then a Member of the 
House, in 1819, asked for appointment of diplomatic representatives 
to the Republic of Greece, and in his speech follows the policy an- 
nounced by Jefferson as to recognition, and also follows the opinion 
by Rawle, as to the power of Congress to initiate recognition, and 
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fives the same reason for the rule announced by Rawle. Daniel 
Webster offered an appropriation for the Republic of Greece two or 
three years later, and announced both rules for which I am contending. 
First, our duty to assist republics by recognition without interven- 
tion, and the power and duty of the Congress to initiate relations 
with new States. The Supreme Court in the case cited in 6 Cranch 
clearly indicate their opinion that either the President or Congress 
can initiate the movement for recognition. 

But it is claimed by some opposing this resolution that Henry Clay 
changed his opinions when he came as a Senator, to the Texas case. 
This is not Sustained by the history of the case. I have quoted above 
from the report made by Senator Clay in 1836, about 16 years after 
he had introduced the resolution for Greece, and that resolution 
makes no mention of the Executive. Jackson was President, and 
opposed to recognition of Texas in any way, just as President Wilson 
is opposed to any recognition of the Republic of Ireland. 

The resolution is as follows: "Resolved, That the independence of 
Texas ought to be acknowledged by the United States whenever 
satisfactory evidence shall have been received that it has in successful 
operation a civil government," etc. 

President Jackson, in December of the same year, sent his message 
to Congress, really opposing recognition, but calling attention to the 
fact that both Houses, acting separately, Tiad passed the above reso- 
lution. (Moore's Digest of international Law, vol. 1, p. 98.) The 
President (p. 99) agrees with the proposition I contend for. He 
agrees that recognition should be left to Congress, and then proceeds 
to give his reason for not taking the initiative: "Prudence therefore 
seems to dictate that we should still stand aloof and maintain our 
present attitude" (p. 101). Here was a clear conflict of opinion be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislature, however it is interesting to 
note which opinion prevailed. The language of the resolution was 
changed so as to read "whenever the President of the United States 
should . receive satisfactory evidence that Texas is an independent 
power," etc. This bill was passed by Congress about 10 weeks after 
the President had given Congress his reasons why it ought not to be 
done, and within three or four days after this billpassed President 
Jackson appointed our first American minister to Texas. 

Of course Mexico protested, and our Secretary of State in replying 
to his protest, said, The two branches of the legislative department, 
to which the subject had been referred by the late President con- 
curred as to its propriety" (page 102), and further: "The United 
States, in recognizing Texas acted in perfect accordance with their 
ordinary and settled policy." He further promised neutrality, in 
other words our settled policy of "Recognition without intervention." 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I think I have shown, first, the settled policy 
of the United States of recognition without intervention; second, 
that such recognition can not mean war; third, that Congress has 
equal power with the President in taking the "first step" in recogni- 
tion of a new State. 

Then if I am correct the only question is one of policy or expediency 
We have as a House declared by a two-thirds vote, and the Senate 
by a unanimous vote save one, "that the Republic of Ireland should 
have been granted self-determination. There was no protest from 
the parent state. The evidence shows by a vote of the people that 
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they desire self-government, and they have established a de facto 
government, capable of transacting governmental business, and are 
transacting governmental business now. It is not my purpose to 
dwell on the expediency in this case, the record in this case will show 
the righteousness of self-determination. Ireland has never been a 
willing subject of the King. Conquered for a time in war, and then 
debauched by the act of union, according to Gladstone, the blackest 
and foulest bribery known to history. Her people ask only for a 
kind word from us while she seeks to establish our constitution as 
hers. That constitution established on the Emerald Isle will help 
for peace on earth. It stands for civil and religious liberty, it 
separates church and state. It costs us nothing; it endangers us in 
no way. If we follow the path of the fathers, we will comfort those 
who have fought with us and believe in our form of Government, 
with malice toward none, and speaking for myself alone, to deny 
this crumb of comfort to those oppressed as we were, is to deny the 
faith of our ancestors who made us free. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : There are so many 
here from far away, asking to be heard in favor of the resolution, 
that I am going to simply take not over 10 minutes more to give a 
brief skeleton of the questions of international law that are involved 
in my resolution, and I will ask the committee to allow me to revise 
my remarks simply for the purpose of citing the authorities, which 
if I should take the time of the committee to do it now, would con- 
sume all of this session. 

I address myself first, if the chairman and the committee please, 
to the question as to whether this resolution, which makes an appro- 
priation for a diplomatic corps to the republic of Ireland, is a measure 
which, if passed, under international law would be considered a cause 
for war. That is the constant answer that is made to me when I 
suggest the recognition of this new republic. 

I had the honor of serving with Mr. Cushman K. Davis in the 
Senate, who was regarded then as one of the leading modern writers 
upon international Taw, and he sums up the question as to whether 
the recognition of a new State is a cause for war. I was fighting at 
that time for recognition for the Eepublic of Cuba, and Senator Davis 
was opposed, for political reasons, but the question arose directly 
and not collaterally, as to whether it would be a cause for war against 
Spain. Mr. Senator Davis at that time took ground strongly in favor 
of the position that I had taken, and following the line laid down by 
all the precedents in the past, that it was not a casus belh; and in 
his book on page 112 he says: 

It is to be regretted that in the discussions of the subject of the recognition of the 
Cuban belligerency in the public press and on the platform it has been too often 
assumed that such recognition of belligerency or of independence is a hostile act, 
which -Would precipitate the United States into war. We never thought of making 
war when the belligerency of the Confederate States was recognized by the powers of 
Europe. Spain never made it a cause of war when the belligerency, and afterwards 
the independence, of republic after republic, from the Mexican line to Cape Horn, 
which had wrested themselves from her sovereignty, were recognized by the United 
States and all the powers of Europe. 

I intend to insert also the opinion of Moore upon international law, 
and his language is so plain that it can not be misunderstood. It is 
upon the question of the exercise of our right to recommend, or rather, 
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to acknowledge, the independence or belligerency of a new republic. 
Mr. Moore, who is an authority upon this subject, says: 

Its exercise is no just ground of umbrage or cause of war. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, and I shall put the proof into the record, 
that it has been the fixed policy from the days of Jefferson until now, 
for the Government of the United States to have a policy of recog- 
nition without intervention. Let me go back to Jefferson. 

Mr. Flood. Senator, before you get on that subject, do you mind 
my putting in the record here the resolution of March 4, 1919, re- 
ported by this committee, which I had the pleasure of reporting — 
the resolution being known as the Gallagher resolution — which reads 
as follows : 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That it is the earnest 
hope of the United States of America that the peace conference now sitting in Paris 
and passing upon the rights of various peoples will favorably consider the claim of 
Ireland to the right of self-determination. 

That resolution passed the House by a vote of 216 to 45. 

I would like also, with your permission, to put in the record here 
the speech I made as to this, resolution. I want to do this to show 
my sympathy with the Irish cause, with the Irish race from which 
my ancestors on both sides came, regardless of what position I may 
have to take on any particular resolution that is up for consideration 
by this committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. Mason. I certainly would not object to that, at all. On the 
contrary, I think it is very opportune, and I am sure that the reasons 
given for the passage of that resolution, which was passed by that 
extraordinary majority in the House, were simply a reflection of the 
demand of the people of this country; and that was entirely in line 
with the precedents started by Jefferson and carried on by all of the 
statesmen of this country from its origin down. 

(The speech of Mr. Flood, referred to, is as follows:) 

£§Mr. Speaker, there is ample precedent for the action of Congress in the passage of 
such a resolution as this. For a hundred years we have enacted laws that would be a 
precedent for this resolution. 

I am for this resolution, because it propounds a sound principle and because it is 
an entirely proper resolution for Congress to pass. 

It expresses the hope that the peace conference will tender its friendly advice to 
England in reference to the Irish problem — a problem which must be settled before 
we can be assured of an enduring peace; a problem which must be settled before the 
world will believe that our victory for democracy was complete. [Applause.] 

The propriety of Congress to pass such a resolution as this has been questioned. 
I have thought of this phase of the question very carefully and have reached the con- 
clusion that there is no impropriety in Congress taking the action outlined in this 
resolution, but that, on the contrary, it is entirely proper and. right for Congress to 
act in this manner. [Applause.] 

We went into the Great War to protect our rights and to defend our honor, but after 
we became belligerent the spirit of America broadened the scope of the war, and we 
not only fought for our country and its rights but we also fought for the future of 
humanity— for those universal sanctities that mark us as higher than the beasts; for 
honor, truth, justice, and an enduring peace, and for the principles that will assure 
such a peace. [Applause.] 

The principle of this resolution is redolent with those ideas, full of the spirit which 
animated our soldiers who did the fighting and who whipped the German armies to 
their knees. 

_ The Irish people constitute the only distinct branch of the Caucasian race so 
situated that it could be erected into an independent nation, and asking to have its 
rights considered, whose liberty or whose right of self-determination is not .being 
considered by the peace conference; and I might add that in point of antiquity in 
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point of culture, in point of courage, in point of love of liberty, it stands as high as 
any branch of the Caucasian race and is superior to many of its branches. [Applause.] 

While the peace conference is providing for the independence of Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia and of other nationalities, let us ask it not to forget the rights of the 
brave and liberty-loving people of Ireland. [Applause. 1 

It has been urged as an argument against this resolution that the Irish in Ireland 
threatened to resist the conscription law. Let me say that out of 750,000 men of 
military age in Ireland, 275,000 of them volunteered in this war. This was nearly 
40 per cent of the men of military age in that country, and the proportion of those 
who went into the war compares favorably with Scotland, Canada,- the United States, 
and most countries that were engaged in this fight for human rights. 

And I am told that after Parliament had passed a conscription act an investigation 
by the British authorities showed that so many men had volunteered in Ireland that 
the enforcement of conscription would have added but a few thousand men to the 
army, and therefore the British Government decided to abandon the enforcement of 
that law. 

Such a showing entitles the splendid people of Ireland to the consideration of the 
friends of democracy and the right of self-determination everywhere. [Applause.] 
_ Not only does the character and genius of the Irish people appeal to our considera- 
tion, but the manner in which they have been misgoverned and oppressed demands 
our sympathy. 

The statement of one fact will demonstrate the misrule of England in Ireland. 
The papulation of Ireland 75 yeare ago was nearly 9,000,000; to-day it is less than four 
and a half million. Then Ireland was the fifth country in Europe in population; 
to-day it is not among the first 15. In that period every other country in Europe has 
increased its population. England's population has increased 150 per cent, while 
that of Ireland has been cut in half. In that time the decrease of Ireland's population 
has wiped out one-third of the Episcopalians, one-third of the Presbyterians, and more 
than one-half of the Catholics. 

Despite the large birth rate in Irish families, every section in that country has 
suffered an amazing depopulation, due to the unhappy economical conditions, the 
decay of industries, and the unsettled state of the country brought about by English 
misrule. 

Could a stronger argument be advanced by the people of Ireland for discontinuance 
of English rule? In this great hour, when governments are being reformed and when 
people long oppressed by tyranny are emerging into the sunlight of liberty, let us urge 
England to unselfishly and voluntarily discontinue the misrule of Ireland. 

It is my profound conviction that the Irish people should constitute a nation with all 
the attributes, interests, and rights of nationality, and I hope and believe that this 
House will concur in that conviction. 

A willingness on the part of the Government of Great Britain to permit the ascer- 
tainment of the will of the Irish people would be a decisive and honorable precedent 
for government similarly situated in the future and would do as much to insure the 
peace of the world as anything that any nation or group of nations could possible con- 
tribute to this splendid purpose. [Applause.] 

The Irish people, whose kindred are woven into the warp and woof of our national 
life, and who have contributed materially to the downfall of the autocracy of the world, 
declare, and have long declared, that they are ndsruled, and have asked for, insisted 
upon, and fought for the right to determine for themselves their government and its 
form. 

I believe in Ireland's right of self-determination. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs believe in it. The Committee on Rules believe in it. And therefore we are 
here to-day to plead the cause of Ireland's sons and daughters that they may stand 
erect, redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled on her own sacred soil. [Applause.] 

Mr. Flood. I will say that I think the views I haye expressed were 
certainly the views of the majority of that committee, and I think 
also of the entire membership. 

Mr. Mason. Yes. I was not on the committee at that time, and 
I do not know anything about that, but I know it is in line with 
our fixed policy. 

We are met constantly with the question that we are trying to do 
something now in which we are violating precedents, when we ask for 
the recognition of the Eepublic of Ireland, whereas I propose to show 
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that it was the policy of this Government from the very beginning, 
beginning back with Jefferson. He used this language, and I am 
going to read from chapter 5 of Prof. Goebel's work on the recognition 
policy of the United States, and I want to recommend that work, 
because it is historical; it is authentic; and he thejre states truthfully 
that it has been the policy always of this Government to recognize 
the birth of a new nation whenever it seemed to be the desire of the 
people of that country either to change or to establish a new state. 

The Chairman, mil you let me have the page of that ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; I will. I read first from Mr. Jefferson on Novem- 
ber 7, 1792: Mr. Jefferson advised Morjis that he would, in certain 
circumstances, be justified in leaving Paris. He says it agrees with 
our principles to acknowledge any government to be rightful which 
is formed by the will of the nation substantially declared. Again he 
says (p. 102, Mr. Chairman, of Goebel, on the recognition policy of 
the United States)— and what I have read is as far back as Jefferson — 
again he says: 

At the same time, we certainly can not deny to other nations that principle wherever 
our own Government is founded (p. 104, Goebel). 

On the same page Jefferson says : 
The only thing essential is the will of the nation. 

That is from Mr. Jefferson, in February, 1793. The French minister 
in the United States informed the Government that a republic had 
been instituted in France. This was acknowledged by Jefferson on 
February 23. It took Thomas Jefferson just six days after being 
informed of the formation of the Republic of France, to make a 
recognition of it. 

Mr. Flood. He was then Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. You are right. He says again: 

The doctrine of nonintervention > which has become so closely associated with our 
policy of recognition. (Goebel, p. 106.) 

Now, this is a doctrine that has been used by this Government in 
the case of Buenos Aires and in the case of Greece, in the one case 
by Webster and in the other by Clay, and when there has been a 
new Republic formed in South America it has been recognized by 
the United States long before they had established a Government 
such as has now been established in the Republic of Ireland. Mr. 
Webster, in announcing this policy with regard to recognition in the 
case of Greece, which he was then discussing, said that it was not 
the policy of the Government of the United States to enter into war, 
but as at that time the unholy alliances of monarchs were all standing 
together for the continuance of the monarchical form of government, 
it became the duty of a Republic — not necessarily by the sending of 
ships or armed men, but that it became the duty of the Republic — 
"to make such dispositions as might correspond with public senti- 
ment" in the interest of self-government or self-determination; and 
that has been the policy; and the precedents I propose to insert upon 
revision, in order to save time. 

About 1919 Mr. Clay introduced his resolution, and while I am 
discussing that I want to reply to the assertion that it is purely an 
Executive function. Mr. Clay's first resolution was on the recogni- 
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tion of Buenos Aires, I think about 1819. That was defeated in the 
House of Representatives. It was defeated because of political 
reasons, differences between John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, 
and it was defeated in the House of Representatives on the first roll 
call. But his argument upon that was absolutely in line with the 
suggestion I make, that the recognition of a new State is not solely 
an Executive function, but a governmental function. The President 
may initiate, and usually does ; but if you will read the history — 
for instance, in the case of Texas, where the President hesitated and 
the Congress itself took it up, and he was induced finally to recognize 
the independence of the Republic of Texas 

Mr. Flood. May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Is it not a fact that the Clay resolutions, both the one 
introduced in 1818 and the one earlier, were defeated in the House? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; that is what I say; but in 1820 he introduced 
this resolution, and it was passed. It was one of those things, 
Brother Flood, when a nation is born the labor and pains of the 
birth of a nation are usually very strenuous. Henry Clay found it 
so. So have the friends of Ireland, for some centuries, found the 
birth of the nation, or the birth of the Republic, somewhat strenu- 
ous. And it is true that Clay was weakened, but he finally passed 
his resolution. The resolution passed the House in 1820 

Mr. Flood. Is it not a fact that in 1820 the resolution that Clay 
introduced in the House, similar to your resolution, was defeated ? 

Mr. Mason. No; in 1820 Clay, adopting his former tactics, intro- 
duced a resolution to this effect : 

That it is expedient to provide by law a suitable outfit and salary for such minister 
or ministers as the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, may 
send to any of the Governments of South America which have established and are 
maintaining their independence of Spain. 

Mr. Flood. That was beaten by a vote of 80 to 75. 

Mr. Mason. No; you are mistaken. "As on the previous occa- 
sion, a stubborn contest arose over this resolution," says Goebel 
(p. 132), and "Clay's motion was carried by a vote of 80 to 75." 

Mr. Mason. Whether that is right or wrong, it was one of those 
cases where the struggling Republic was seeking recognition, and it is 
historically true that although the President and Congress were slow 
to carry out Mr. Clay's ideas, really it was the people that forced the 
Congress of the United States to make the recognition, which was 
afterwards made complete. 

The resolution passed Wednesday, May 10, 1820, with a vote of 80 
yeas and 75 nays. (Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 1st sess., 2230.) 

Mr. Flood. Was not that done alter the President had asked for 
authority — that is, not asked for authority, but had communicated to 
Congress that he intended to recognize these Republics, and asked an 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Mason. Absolutely, yes. Surely; the President himself saw 
the light, and followed finally the doctrine. announced by Jefferson 
and carried on by all the lovers of human liberty, and he really asked 
Congress for their opinion; and although the House and the Senate 
passed resolutions finally 

Mr. Flood. But the act of recognition was an act of the Executive ? 
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Mr. Mason. Not at all. Mr. Clay is right and my colleague is 
wrong. It is not an executive act; it is a governmental act. If you 
will read one of the greatest writers on the Constitution, you will find 
it laid down by him, on the right of initiating relations with foreign 
countries that they may be initiated by the Executive, but the right 
to make the initiation is stronger in the legislative branch than in the 
executive branch of the Government for the reason that while the 
recognition of a new State may be a cause for war, but none of the 
reeognitiQns we have ever made have got us into war because we have 
"recognized without intervention." Until this present war we have 
recognized without intervention. But it is an executive act or may be 
a legislative act; and in the case cited in 6th Cranch the Supreme 
Court of the United States indicated clearly, although it might be 
considered somewhat collateral in its decision, that either branch, 
the executive or the legislative branch, can initiate the recognition of 
a new State, or initiate relations with new States. 

Mr. Houghton. Will you state that again ? 

Mr. Mason. I say that either Congress or the President may make 
the initiatory steps in the recognition of a new State. 

Mr. Clay puts it clearly, as yon will see if you read the speech which 
he delivered in the House and which was printed in the Record, that 
the recognition of a new State is a governmental function. The 
President may appoint a minister, but in order to make his appoint- 
ment effective he must be confirmed by the Senate. The President 
may nominate and the Senate may confirm the nomination, but 
before it can become effective it must go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Clay was at that time a Member of the House, and 
although he became a Senator he never changed his views. He makes 
it very clear, both as a lawyer and a statesman, that the House must 
make their appropriation, which it was their duty to do. Suppose 
to-day the question was raised as to the recognition of a new State, 
and the President and the Senate should agree, the House then 
could stop the complete recognition, because the House holds the 
purse strings and could say — although Mr. Clay says it might put 
the House in a delicate position for them to do so, but the House 
could say — "We refuse to appropriate," and so prevent and stop the 
complete recognition of a new State. 

Mr. Kennedy. Would not the passage of your resolution be tanta- 
mount to a recognition of the Irish republic by law, whether the Presi- 
dent should send diplomatic representatives or not ? 

Mr. Mason. So far as the House goes. But neither Webster nor 
Clay contended that the House of Representatives can make a com- 
plete recognition. Mr. Clay says that if the President appoints a 
minister that shows his initiative, and he presses his view upon the 
House and the Senate; but he says if the House takes the first step, 
it is simply a suggestion to the President of their view if he decides to 
appoint a minister, and, in this case, to Ireland. All that we have 
done in this case is to indicate to the President, just as was done in 
the resolution for the Republic of Texas. The resolution passed at 
that time was only "if the President, saw fit to make the appoint- 
ment." There is no claim by any student of international Taw- 
certainly I would not make any such claim^-that we can by this- 
make a complete recognition of the republic of Ireland; but we can 
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take the initiative, and we can say to the President, "Mr. President, 
you will have no opposition here." We can not force the President; 
we do not want to force him. But Mr. Clay makes it very clear that 
it is the duty of the legislative, because there are times when the 
recognition of a new State might be a casus belli, and the authorities 
say the Congress having the sole power to declare war, have a larger 
power in the recognition of a new State, or committing any act that 
may cause war, and he says that the President should be more cir- 
cumspect in taking steps in the recognition of a new State, because 
he can not declare war, and there are circumstances under which the 
recognition of a new State may be a cause for war. Mr. Clay says, 
"If in any instance the President should be tardy, he may be quick- 
ened by one or both branches of Congress." (Goebel, p. 150.) 

I find that I have exhausted my time, and I have simply asked the 
committee to allow me to revise what I have said in order that I may 
insert the authorities, so that we may take the matter up without 
prejudice and as students of this question, and leaving out all ques- 
tions of political bias, and may I ask consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in connection with the recognition proposition of Mr. Flood ? 

The Chadrman. There will be no objection to that. 

Mr. Flood. Let me ask you a question right there. 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I did not ask you about the general proposition of 
the right of recognition. I asked you if the recognition as an inde- 
pendent government of Buenos Ayres was not an executive act and 
not an act of Congress ? 

Mr. Mason. No; it can not be. You are asking now a question 
of law. As to the question of fact as to who took the initiative. Of 
course the initiative was taken by Clay in 1819. 

Mr. Flood. You and this author disagree. 

Mr. Mason. We will look that up and correct it, whichever is right. 
(See statement above.) But the fact remains that the initiative, that 
is starting the motion, was made by Clay, and that eventually the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Buenos Ayres was recognized, and that 
very shortly. I have forgotten, but I will look up and put in the re- 
cord the exact date. Ever since that time Democrats in the Senate, 
and Republicans, have introduced from time to time resolutions, and 
if you will read the diplomatic correspondence between the United 
States and Spain with regard to the recognition of the new republics 
of South America, you will see that it has been contended from the 
beginning that it was not a cause for war, and it never did cause 
war, and the United States, sometimes by a resolution in the Senate 
or the House, has recognized one republic after another. Spam pro- 
tested in rather disrespectful language from time to time, but we 
always maintained that we had a right to recognize a new republic, 
and we have held that in so doing we did not enter into war with 
Spain, and that has been accepted by Spain; and I wish to insert, 
for the convenience of those who wish to study this, a long series of 
recognitions. 

In the case of Cuba I was defeated on my resolution of recognition 
solely upon the ground, not, as Mr. Cushman K. Davis plainly ex- 
plains, because it would plunge us into war, but because he believed 
that the Spanish Government would be able to subdue the insurgents. 
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The result of that is all so wholly within the memory of you people, 
that a resolution of recognition did not come, but a resolution of 
intervention, with war, in its place; whereas I have always held that 
if we had recognized the insurgents, if we had been allowed to trade 
with them and had recognized them first, Spain herself, as she had 
done in five or six cases, as soon as the United States recognized the 
independence of the insurgents, those who were fighting for liberty, 
would have immediately made terms with them and would have 
given also her recognition. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Flood. I simply want to get your views on one or two points. 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. We agree that when recognition came to Buenos 
Ayres it came as an executive act and not as a legislative act ? 

Mr. Mason. I say it came as a governmental act. The President 
can not recognize. The House can not recognize. It takes both. 

Mr. Flood. Can not the President recognize? 

Mr. Mason. I mean he can not make complete recognition. 

Mr. Flood. Is not that complete recognition ? 

Mr. Mason. No, sir; it is only a temporary recognition, because 
if the Senate or the House refuse, the recognition can never be 
complete. 

Mr. Flood. What has the Senate or the House to do with the 
President recognizing Dr. McCartan, for instance, as representative 
of Ireland in this country ? 

Mr. Mason. If the President should recognize, and the Senate and 
the House should refuse to send a minister to Ireland, it would not be 
a complete recognition, if the House should refuse to make the appro- 
priations for Ireland. Mr. Flood, you and I will agree to this. We 
are talking about initiating the recognition. 

Mr. Flood. No; I asked you about complete recognition. I asked 
you if the President recognized Dr. McCarton as the representative 
from Ireland,' would not that be a complete recognition ? 

Mr. Mason. No; it would not, because he can not act. 

Mr. Flood. The President can appoint a minister to Ireland and 
that minister can go there, and the only thing that the House can do 
is to refuse to pay him a salary. 

Mr. Mason. No, sir; the Senate can refuse to confirm him. 

The Chairman. But suppose the Senate refuses to confirm and the 
House also refuses to appropriate, what is his status? 

Mr. Mason. His recognition is not complete. 

Mr. Flood. The recognition would be complete by receiving an 
ambassador from Ireland. I call your attention to the fact that 
Henry Clay took that stand. 

Mr. Mason. It is a complete recognition so far as one branch of the 
Government can go ; but it never is a complete recognition until the 
Government itself finally acts. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Clay says, on this very subject: 

There are three modes under our Constitution in -which a nation may be recognized: 
By the Executive receiving a minister; secondly, by its sending one thither; and, 
thirdly, this House Unquestionably has the right to recognize in the exercise of the 
constitutional right of Congress to regulate foreign commerce. 

Mr. Mason. I know; but in that same speech he says there can not 
be a complete recognition unless the Senate confirms the minister and 
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the House makes an appropriation; and it was the duty of the House 
to refuse the appropriation, he said, if the President had made a 
recognition. The question only arises between you and me as to 
what is a complete recognition. I say it is never complete until their 
minister is accepted and our minister appointed and confirmed and 
provision made for the payment. Mr. Clay gives the reason why the 
House should act first. He says the House should act to let the 
President know that when he wants to make the appointment the 
appropriation is ready for him. 

_ Mr. Connally. Aside from the controversial point, of the construc- 
tion to be placed upon the international phase of the question or the 
legal phase, will you be kind enough to state to the committee what 
is to-day the status — the official status — of the republic, the so-called 
republic, of Ireland; what outward form they assume; what has 
been done in a concrete way, and what recognition, similar to that 
sought in this bill, has been given by other Governments, as to the 
recognition of the republic ? 

Mr. Mason. Others are here to answer that., 

I will say to my colleague that there are those here who will state 
that. They have a government, but if I should start, I would not 
get through until sundown. There are those here who can state it 
more concisely than I. No other nation, so far as I know, has recog- 
nized. But Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster and all those other great 
American hearts that believed in the recognition of new republics 
always found that it was the duty of the American people to make 
the first recognition. 

Mr. Connally. I know; but here we seek to give recognition to the 
republic of Ireland. Now, we should like to know what is the atti- 
tude, the official attitude, as to that status ? 

Mr. Mason. All that I can state is what I have already stated, that 
there are those here who propose to give you that status. If I should 
start, I would impinge upon their time, and I would not get through 
until night. And another thing, too; they have a much stronger 
status than nine-tenths of the republics that we have hitherto recog- 
nized in the United States. (Applause.) 

Mr. Justice Cohalan will take charge of the time of the proponents 
at this point, and will divide it as he thinks best in the interest of the 
proponents. 

Mr. Smith of New York. I would ask unanimous consent that the 
speech delivered in the House on the Gallagher resolution by 
Representative James J. Gallivan, of Massachusetts, appealing for the 
prompt and favorable consideration of that resolution, be included in 
this hearing, and I also request that my remarks upon that date on 
the subject be inserted. 

The Chairman. I presume that there will be no objection, and the 
request of the gentleman from New York, without objection, will be 
granted. 

Proceed, Judge Cohalan. 

}68794r-20 2 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL F. COHAIAN, JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT, STATE OF NEW YORK. 

The Chairman. Will you state your name, residence, and occu- 
pation? . -KT V 1 

Judge Cohalan. Daniel F. Cohalan; residence, city of New lork; 
justice of the Supreme Court, State of New York. I appear at this 
hearing, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of, and speaking in the name of, 
20,000,000 citizens who are of Irish blood, and come here to-day 
for the purpose of urging upon you the passing of this bill. I had 
intended to go to some extent into the question of precedents for 
the introduction, consideration, and passage of the bill, but I think 
Senator Mason has covered it so exhaustively and so well that I 
would only add to one point, on the suggestions that were made by 
Mr. Flood to Senator Mason vrhile he was presenting his argument. 
I take it from the questions asked by Mr. Flood that it is not so much 
the possession by Congress of the power to pass a bill of this kind 
that he questions, as it is the wisdom of doing it at this time. 

Mr. Flood. No. I have great respect and admiration for you, 
Judge, and great respect for your attainments 

Judge Cohalan. That feeling is mutual, of course, Mr. Flood. 
We are Very old friends. 

Mr. Flood. The doubt in my mind is in regard to the power of 
Congress to pass the resolution. The question with me is whether 
it is not a purely executive function and not a legislative function 
to recognize new nations. 

Judge Cohalan. Senator Mason has said 

Mr. Flood. It is notta question of the wisdom of it, but of the 
right of Congress to do so. 

Judge Cohalan. I am coming to that. I have not any doubt at 
all; and many of our great statesmen, in precedents that have been 
made through a long course of legislative procedure, have practically 
put themselves in the position of at least cla iming that Congress 
had the right to do just this thing; that is, that Congress possesses 
the power to do it. I think we can find precedent after precedent 
where Mr. Webster, undoubtedly one of the greatest students of 
constitutional law and one of the greatest statesmen this country 
ever produced, and Henry Clay, of like standing, have put them- 
selves in the position of introducing and fathering just such bills as 
this in order to meet a condition which, in their opinion, required 
that action along this line should be taken. 

I think there never has been any question ; so far as I can find, in 
any of the books having to do with legislative history, or with the 
study from one angle or another of the institutions of the country — 
there has never been any question at all — that there were certain 
things that had to be done by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment before full recognition could be given to any new country or 
to a country with which previous to that time the Government of 
the United States did not have diplomatic relations. 

Mr. Flood. You say it has never been held by Congress * 

Judge Cohalan. That the executive power — that is, that the 
President of the United States — did not possess power of that kind ? 
No. 
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What I am coming to is this. My contention along the line out- 
lined by Senator Mason is that this is not in any sense purely an 
executive function; that it is not in any sense a power that belongs 
peculiarly and solely to the President of the United States; that the 
President of the United States, acting up to the full measure of his 
power, can not really bring about full recognition of any other 
country. That he can not bring about the diplomatic relations, for 
instance, such as exist between this country and France, or that 
exist between this country and the British Empire, or that exist 
between this country and Brazil, until there be action taken also by 
the legislative branch of the Government. In the first place, if the 
President is to recognize a government in any one of those countries, 
before a minister or ambassador can take his position in that country, 
that action of the President will have to be had and it must be passed 
upon by the Senate of the United States. In the same way, under 
the provision of the Constitution which requires that all money bills 
shall originate in the House; that even though the minister were to 
go there he would not go in the way in which the Constitution, fairly 
read, intends that he should go without such action by Congress. 
That is, my reading of the Constitution is, and my reading of all the 
precedents that have been made and of the practice that has been 
followed down through the years is, that it was intended by the 
framers of the Constitution, and has been practically the invariable 
practice down through the years that have elapsed since our country 
came into existence, that it took more than the action of the Presi- 
dent alone to bring about a formal recognition of any other country, 
or to bring about diplomatic relations between the United States 
of America and any other country. Now, I contend that the Senator 
is well within his rights in saying 

Mr. Flood. Excuse me; let me call your attention to the opinion 
of Judge Story in that connection. 

Judge Cohalan. I shall hear it read with great interest, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Flood. He says it is very clear that it belongs exclusively to 
the executive department of our Government to recognize from time 
to time any new governments which may arise. 

Judge Cohalan. I think that you are putting an unjustified inter- 
pretation upon it, and that you will find that in that particular case 
to which reference is made, it was held that there could not be full 
diplomatic relations carried on between this country and the country 
mentioned, until action had been taken by the President and also by 
both houses of Congress. 

Mr. Flood. Are not the carrying on of diplomatic relations, and 
recognition of the government of a country, one and the same thing ? 

Judge Cohalan. I do not think they are, and I think that, in the 
working out of the situation, that is the position at which we must 
finally arrive. 

Now, take a situation such as that suggested by Mr. Flood. Sup- 
pose the President were to-morrow to receive Dr. McCartan as the 
minister from the Irish Eepublic. I would, hold that we would not 
have gone the full length that we would have to go in recognizing 
the Irish Kepublic until also a minister had been appointed by the 
Senate of the United States, and his salary also provided for by the 
Congress of the United States, in order that the recognition might 
be complete, and in order that the position accorded to the Kepublic 
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of Ireland should be as complete as that accorded to any other 
country with which we have diplomatic relations. Later, I am 
going to ask Mr. Frank Walsh, who has been recently in Ireland as a 
member of the commission on the Irish Republic, to go more fully 
into a recital of the conditions as they exist in Ireland , as to what 
the Government of Ireland is doing in the way of functioning along 
practical lines. Some people who came here very recently to our 
shores have said that there were two governments in Ireland, and I 
think that is absolutely a truth that will have to be found by any 
jury before whom the evidence shall be laid. I think it will be 
enough to warrant them in so passing upon the facts of the situation. 

I think there is no doubt — and I say it in no spirit of bitterness — 
that the British Government is only holding its position there by 
the naked use of force; that it is only holding its position by setting 
aside all the safeguards of civil liberty; that it is setting aside all the 
conditions which are supposed to exist in any country in which there 
is liberty; that they have done away with trial by jury, with the writ 
of habeas corpus; that they have suspended the right of peaceable 
assemblage for the purpose of public discussion; that they have 
suspended the publication of papers; that they have proclaimed 
whole provinces and are continuing their government of Ireland 
under martial law. They have in possession of the country now an 
army as large, at least, as the entire British Army was at the time 
that the great war broke out, the army that was sent as the contribu- 
tion of the British Empire to the armed forces on the continent of 
Europe. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt you there ? 

Judge Cohalan. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is the government of Ireland a de facto or a de 
jure government ? 

Judge Cohalan. Which one do you mean? [Applause and 
laughter.] 

The Chairman. I mean the government of the Irish Republic. 

Judge Cohalan. I was just coming to that. 

The Chairman. I should like to hear you on that. To my mind, 
that is the crux of the matter. 

Judge Cohalan. I was just going to point out the conditions 
that exist as opposed to the government — or what is called the 
government — of naked force over there. Take the Irish govern- 
ment as it exists; take the conditions under which it came into 
existence. On the 14th of last December, almost exactly a year 
ago, there were elections held in all of the 105 divisions in Ireland — 
the divisions that were formerly represented in the British Parlia- 
ment by members elected from Ireland. 

Now, if you will try to visualize the conditions that existed at the 
time that election was held, I think you will have an opportunity of 
coming to an understanding of the situation existing there more 
easily than you can in any other way. There was an army in occu- 
pation, as I say, which was rated by different people— spokesmen 
for England, that is— and I have gone over the statements in the 
London Times and the statements in the Manchester Guardian and 
other papers as they were reported at the time— rated all the way 
from 120,000 to 200,000 men. It was equipped as well as a modern 
army can be equipped, by the British Government. It had all the 
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branches of the service there; not only the infantry and the cavalry, 
but it had an aviation force and it had its artillery force. It had 
many of their chosen and picked troops — among them 10,000 men 
of the hill tribes of India — supposed to be the fiercest fighters that 
England, in all her broad domains, can produce. Trial by jury had 
been suspended and martial law was in force practically all over the 
country. Certain counties, like County Clare and other southern 
counties, were especially made prohibited areas, so that the people 
were not allowed to travel from one part of the country to another. 
The right of assembling for the purpose of advocating peacefully any 
point of view that people had on any political question was taken 
away from the majority. 

Most of the chosen leaders of the people, like those who haa been 
elected to Parliament, were in jail; and not in jail in Ireland, and not 
as a consequence of any indictments against them, but by reason of 
the fact that they had been summarily arrested and summarily also 
taken out of their own country and taken over to England, where 
they were incarcerated. In addition to the members of Parliament, 
the chosen leaders of the people to the number of some forty-odd — 
1 ,500 of the most active men and women of Ireland, who believed in 
the establishment of an Irish repuDlic, were also under arrest and 
were held, without indictment or trial, in the jails of England and 
Ireland. I am only running over a few of the things against whicn the 
people had to contend. Newspapers were seized without due process 
of law; their publication was suspended; their printing presses were 
broken into bits. They were put in the position of being physically 
unable, even though they were legally free, to publish at all. 

And then, in the face of that situation, the people of Ireland on the 
14th of December last year went to the polls and> upon a square 
proposition advocating, so far as they could advocate anything, the 
establishment of the Irish republic and the separation of Ireland 
from England by a vote of something over 1,207,000 on that side to 
308,000 on the other side — I have the exact figures here — and de- 
cided in favor of the policy of self-determination which had been laid 
down as one of the points upon which peace was to be made among 
all the nations of the world. They elected 79 representatives on that 
platform and as against that — squarely upon the proposition of 
having conditions remain as they were — in all of Ireland there were 
only 26 members of Parliament elected on the other side. The 
election was held on the 14th of December. The announcement of 
the result — and I am not going to go into the question of what was 
happening to the votes in the meantime at all. I only state that if 
they could be held as long in some parts of America it would not be 
certain that they would be counted exactly as cast — was on the 28th 
of December, two weeks afterwards. 

The announcement was then made of the result, that by a popular 
vote of 1,207,000 as against 308,000 the will of the people had been 
expressed. It turned out, in terms, to be this way, so far as the 
election was concerned: 73 men and women were elected squarely in 
favor of the establishment of an Irish republic. Six of what were 
called the old Nationalist members, up and down the country, were 
returned in favor of the policy of self-determination as against the 
establishment of an Irish republic; and 26 — including 3 for the Uni- 
versities of Trinity and Belfast — were returned in favor of retaining 
the existing relations between Ireland and England. 
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On the 21st day of January, the following month, all of the elected 
members were summoned to a meeting, and a large majority ot the 
73 men and women who had been elected — one woman, the Countess 
Markowitz among them — assembled in Mansion House in the city of 
Dublin and declared the establishment of an Irish republic, and 
elected Eamon de Valera as president of the republic. 

They have started to function, so far as any government can func- 
tion that is not in sole possession of the physical forces of the country. 

The Chairman. You concede that they are not in physical posses- 
sion of the country ? . 

Judge Cohalan. Not in physical possession in the sense m which 
we are in possession of America; yes, of course. In the sense that 
there is a foe upon the shores of Ireland who has been in control by the 
naked use of force for over 700 years, of course that concession must 
be made; but in so far as the government in any sense can be said to 
express the will of the people over it whom it is supposed to rule, I 
maintain that the government which is represented by the chosen 
spokesmen of the people in Ireland is the real government of Ireland, 
and the government of Ireland that in the next few years is going to 
be recognized by all the liberty-loving people of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Flood. I think you are certainly right in that, too. 

Judge Cohalan. I am glad, Mr. Flood, that as on so many other 
questions on which we have agreed in the past we agree on this. 

Now, as to the functioning of the Government. 

Mr. Connally. In order to get at the concrete situation that would 
present itself if this resolution was passed: Your contention is that 
of course there is an Irish Eepublic in existence now. Suppose that 
we should pass this resolution and send a representative over there 
to Ireland, representing the United States, and suppose that these 
Britishers should be contrary about the matter and still continue to 
hold Ireland; what would be the attitude of the Irish Republic then? 

Judge Cohalan. I think, Mr. Connally, that I know England so, 
well and I know Ireland so well — and I take it that Mr. Connally, 
with that name, also knows it — that if the United States were to do 
just that, and that is one of the things that I want to stress, it would 
not alone be doing the just thing and the right thing, and the thing 
which eventually public opinion will compel them to do, but the 
most friendly act which has been done in hundreds of years to the 
people of England. [Applause.] 

I am giving you my opinion there, Mr. Connally. 

Mr. Connally. Do you think that answers my question ? 

Judge Cohalan. No; I am coming to that. I think the conse- 
quence of that being done would be, while there would be some con- 
siderable noise, and while there would be the expression of many 
opinions such as were expressed at the time of President Cleveland's 
message on the Venezuela question, and while there would be declara- 
tions that they would never, never give way, that knowing their 
own power to be hanging by the slenderest kind of a thread, as the 
governing class of England do so know, the result that would be 
forced, not only by their respect for America and their recognition 
in their hearts that that was the right thing to do, but forcedly the 
opinion of the mass of the people of England itself, would be that-the 
British Government itself would say, "We think after all that it is 
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a thing that is going to be a benefit and a credit to us and instead 
of being an injury it is something that we should welcome. " [Ap- 
plause.] 

But I want to point out to you, if I may, that if there is to be an 
end to war, as we all hope and pray, if there is to be the establish- 
ment of universal peace, if we are going to work out the things for 
which it was said that we entered the war, there must be a settlement 
of this Irish question that will be satisfactory to the people of Ireland. 
May I point out to you here that with all the skill and with all the 
subtlety and all the adroitness and all the ability of the English states- 
man — and I say and have been saying, in and out of season, that I 
think he has never had an equal, much less a superior, in all human 
history — in spite of that, in spite of the marvelous manner in which 
he has imposed his will upon other people, and in spite of the tre- 
mendous power of the visible empire of England and of the invisible 
empire of England, I say in spite of all that, the one great failure in 
English diplomacy has been in this Irish question. There never can 
be peace, and an end of war, there never can be the friendship 
between nations that should exist between nations, until this ques- 
tion has been settled. 

The English statesmen who have been working at this question in 
season and out of season in every generation, whether by open force 
or by the power of intrigue or by diplomacy or negotiation, who have 
been working at it down through the generations, -in all the years 
have failed. I am not going to quote anybody who is opposed to 
England, in support of that statement, but rather Lloyd-George, 
who said in the House of Commons last year that it was just as Far 
from being settled now as it was the day when the first Englishman 
went into Ireland, and that English rule is as unpopular in Ireland 
as it was in the days of Oliver Cromwell. Now, I contend, Mr. 
Chairman 

The Chairman. Before you go on, Judge, I would like you to 
answer my question as to whether or not the Irish republic is a 
government de jure or de facto? 

Judge Cohalan. I think there is no question of its being both a 
de facto government and a de jure government. I think it will be 
recognized by the powers as being both. 

But before I go to that, the way in which this Government to-day, 
without possession of any regular army and not in possession of the 
physical forces of the country, is having its will followed by the 
masses of the people of the country, is an extraordinary thing. You 
can find no precedent for it in any quarter. 

The fact is that no longer are the masses of the people going into 
the English courts of law with questions to be passed upon, to have 
the disputes arising in the ordinary affairs of life settled by courts 
where judges appointed by the English Government are presiding. 
They are having them passed upon by the judges appointed by the 
Irish government; they are going voluntarily into the courts of the 
Irish republic and having their disputes settled. 

The Chairman. You think it is a de facto government ? 

Judge Cohalan. Yes, I think it is. Not to the extent to which 
the American Government is so, but in the sense that it is function- 
ing in many ways; in the sense that in spite of its lack of physical 
control its will is being obeyed; that its judgments are being followed 
by more than three-fourths of the entirety of Ireland; that it is in 
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practically only one section that its will is not followed out. In all 
of the great cities in the south and west and east and much rt the 
north, ft is being followed as the government which has the right to 
impose its will, and it is the only government which has any right 
to impose its will upon the people of Ireland. [Applause.J 

Now, I want to point out, if I may 

The Chairman. You stated a while ago that the government of 
the republic of Ireland was not in physical possession of Ireland ( 

Judge Cohalan. Not in the fullest sense. 

The Chairman. If that be true, how can you have a de facto 
government without possession? Does not a de facto government 
have the right to recognition solely by reason of possession ( lh,at 
is a question that is troubling me very much. 

Judge Cohalan. Let me say, as to that, that there is a difference 
between the possession that the United States has of every inch of 
American territory and the possession which the British Government 
has of any inch of territory m Ireland. . . , . 

The Chairman. Our Government is not only de facto; it is de jure. 

Judge Cohalan. It is both. It is the de facto Government of the 
United States, and it is the de jure Government of the United States; 
and that is what I insist must presently be the status of the elected 
government of the people of Ireland. Take this situation into 
account. Look at the conditions in Ireland to-day; look at the 
conditions in Cork or Limerick or Waterford, or most of the ports of 
Ireland. The King's writ, as they call it over there in the law courts, 
practically does not run without the assistance of an army, in order 
to enforce a right. That is not a condition of government which is 
to be found in a country where the government is recognized as pos- 
sessing not only the power but the right to exercise that power. 
They are practically in the position where they only enforce their will 
upon the people of Ireland by reason of their possession of cannon 
and bayonets, by reason of the presence of these hundreds and 
thousands of soldiers gathered from the nations of the earth and 
brought in there to enforce the will of not the majority of the Eng- 
lish people but of the class that are in control of the British Govern- 
ment, and that I claim are the only enemies left of the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, all over the world. 

Now, I am going to leave that to be gone into in extenso by Mr. 
Walsh, who has seen more at first hand of existing conditions than 
I have seen. For many years I was in Ireland every year, but I have 
not been there since 1914. Mr. Walsh, Mr. Michael J. Ryan, former 
public service commissioner of the State of Pennsylvania, and Gov. 
Dunne, former governor of Illinois and a former mayor of the city of 
Chicago, were sent over as the American commission on Irish inde- 
pendence, in order, practically, not only to put into effect the Gal- 
lagher resolution, which has been referred to and has been read into 
the record here, but also to carry into effect the suggestion in the 
Borah resolution, which was passed by a vote of 60 to 1 by the 
Senate of the United States, asking that the peace conference should 
settle this entire question in a way satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland in order that this great cause of dissension and war might be 
removed, and we could get into a position where there might be peace 
for generations to come. I say I am going to leave that, but 
I want to make this suggestion: I urge that this bill should pass not 
only as a matter of justice, not only as a matter of following the best 
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ideals and traditions of America in the past in relation to practically 
every republic that came into existence, whether it was on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, or in South America, on in any other part of the 
world, whether it was the Republic of Greece, or the Republic of 
Venezuela, or the Republic of Buenos Aires, or the Republic of 
Texas, or that of Cuba; not only should we do that as a matter of 
justice but we ought to do it in order that the promises that were 
made of self-determination should be carried out. [Applause.] 

And just a word on that. When we said we went into the war for 
the purpose of ending autocracy, that meant not one kind of autocracy 
but all kinds of autocracy; it meant we were going to do every- 
thing that could be done in a peaceful way by the exercise of all of 
our powers of persuasion, and by the exercise of all of our diplomatic 
powers, and by the exercise of all our great moral strength to put an 
end to the rule of might in any part of the world; to make the land 
free for people to come and go; to make the seas free for people to 
come and go. I make the point that so far we have destroyed 
militarism — so far as it was represented by the biggest military 
machines that were ever in existence — but we have yet to complete 
the work of destroying autocracy; we have yet to complete the largest 

f>art of the work by destroying navalism, a menace greater to the 
iberties of mankind even than militarism. [Applause.] 

I will point out to you what that means. Looking at it in the 
most selfish way, passing over the question of justice, which I put 
first, of course, as every American should, and having referred to 
the question of applying our policy to the right of self-determination 
of all peoples who are struggling to be free, of all the peoples who 
have been struggling and fighting for independence, no other people 
have been fighting so long as the people of Ireland in order to gain 
their liberty, in order to have their own government. Passing all 
these questions, we come on to a selfish point of view of the relation 
to this question; we see the real vital interest of the American people 
in this point of view. Let us see how it affects America. Let us 
look from two angles at that, and then I am going to ask Mr. Walsh 
to tell us of his point of view and the conditions as he saw them 
there. It has been bruited up and down and spread all over the 
world, everywhere, that Ireland is a poverty-stricken country; that 
it is a country inhabited by people who have never been able to 
govern themselves and gain any measure of prosperity; that it is 
not a country with any business; that it is not a country which is 
to be considered like others that have been long in chains and under 
oppression, because, after all, it was not worth while. 

Now I maintain, looking at it in the concrete form, that no single 
thing that could be done by the Government of the United States 
would contribute so much to make peace permanent, and to do 
away with war to so great an extent, as would the recognition of 
the independence of the Irish Republic [applause]; or would do 
more to do away with navalism, to do away with the control of the 
seas by any one nation or combination of nations, to do away with 
the condition which exists to-day, where practically every drop of 
salt water on earth, in all the seven seas, is the private property of 
one power. I maintain that this is a menace to the liberty not 
alone of the countries that are held by the British Government at 
the present time in subjection, but is a menace to the liberties of 
mankind in general; and I will point out how it affects America. 
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We are now, because of the extraordinary economic development 
of our country, in a position where in 8 months of the year we 
manufacture all that we can consune in 12 months, with the result 
that necessarily, whether we like it. or not, we are absolutely de- 
pendent upon the markets of the world for places for sale of our 
products, our manufactures, in order that we may keep our indus- 
tries running and keep all our people employed, to keep the wheels 
of our industries, ot all our manifold plants, going, and give employ- 
ment to all the people of the country. In order to do that, it is a 
physical necessity that we should cross the seas ol the earth m order 
to reach the markets in which our products must be sold, and to 
kee-o everybody, exporters and importers, in position to do business 
with the rest of the world; and I say so long as any nation has that 
power, and I do not care what nation it may be, whether it be, as it 
is, the British Empire, or whether it were to be the Empire of Japan, 
the only remaining empire on earth, or whether it were a republic 
of South Africa, that it is wrong; that it is wrong to maintain that 
American commerce is going to be carried on the seas not as a matter 
of right but as a matter of privilege extended to us by people who 
have the powei to prevent it. 

They say, "So long as you have peace, so long you are going to 
have the right to use the seas" ; but we are not going" always to have 
peace. 

Mr. Smith of New York. To what extent is that restriction 
exercised ? 

Judge Cohalan. To what extent? 

Mr. Smith of New York. To what extent is that restriction 
exercised, so that the commerce of any country is amenable to any 
one power ? 

Judge Cohalan. I want to point out to you this,, that so long as 
there is in existence, whether it be used or not, a power that may 
at any time that it suits the caprice or whim or interest of those 

foverning to use it; so long as the governing spirit is in position, to 
rive the commerce of any nation from the face of the earth — there 
is no real liberty in existence. 

Mr. Smith of New York. Has it exercised that power at all 1 

Judge Cohalan. It may not have been fully exercised thus far, 
but I maintain that it can exercise the power. It is not the exercise 
of power that makes tyranny at all. It is the possession of power. 
It is the whim, the inclination, of the moment that may exercise 
the power, but it is the possession of the power that is a menace 
to the world. That makes the difference. I point out to you that 
while it may not have interfered with American commerce in any 
large way in the last 50 years, yet during the time when we had a 
quarrel among ourselves, in the sixties, it did exercise the power, 
with the rgsult of driving the American flag from the seas, and it 
has never gotten back, except because of the exigencies of the last 
war. 

Mr. . America holds the bulk of the world's gold supply. 

To what extent does that affect other nations in the way of denial 
of the right to live or the right to acquire their proportional part of 
that gold? 

Judge Cohalan. I do not think there is any analogy between 
those cases at all. I think in one case it is clearly a matter of barter, 
in the other case it is a distinction between a matter of right and a 
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matter of privilege. I maintain that God Almighty in making the 
earth as he made it, putting aside three-fourths of the surface of the 
earth to be covered by water, meant to provide the ways by which 
one nation should approach another and by which the various races 
and various groups of mankind would come in contact with one 
another and have relations one with the other. I say that no power, 
not even the United States, should exercise the power of sovereignty, 
the power of ownership, and the power of control over that three- 
fourths of the surface of the earth. 

Mr. Smith of New York. As a matter of fact, did not the British 
exercise that right in the World War when they took American ships ? 
(Applause.] 

Judge Cohalan. There is no doubt of that [applause], as anybody 
who will turn to the state papers issued at that time will find set forth 
with particularity and in detail. 

I was answering the Congressman in the sense that there had not 
been such an exercise of that power as had practically wiped out 
American commerce on the seas during our Civil War. 

I want to show, Mr. Chairman, the economic position in which 
Great Britain finds herself to-day, and I shall do it briefly. While 
it is true we manufacture in eight months all that we can consume 
in a year, it is true in England, because of the fact that she has been 
for so many years the workshop of the world, that her people have 
turned more and more from agricultural pursuits, until to-day she 
is unable to raise enough food to feed her people for more than six 
weeks in the year, and the consequence has been that with the 
tremendous accumulation of people over there there is an absolute 
necessity that England should get her food from the rest of the world, 
and the result of that has been that England has become very largely 
the workshop of the world and she manufactures in about one-third 
of the year about all she can consume in a year, with the result that 
she must have the markets of the world in order to survive. 

Now, I maintain that there is not enough to go around to take care 
of the two countries that are seeking the markets of the world; that 
England finds herself faced to-day with a debt of £8,000,000,000, 
practically $40,000,000,000, and apparently her running expenses 
to-day, a year after the armistice, according to Austin Chamberlain, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, are over £4,000,000 a day. He says 
that to-day England is in a position where, despite the fact that it is 
a year after the armistice, and despite the fact that her receipts are 
something over £2,000,000 a day, her expenses are over £4,000,000 
a day, which is practically $20,000,000, the result of that being, if 
you can calculate it, for the mind is unable to grasp easily the size 
of those figures, that the present Government of England is running 
behind at the rate of $10,000,000 a day, and is in a position where in 
a year she is falling behind three and one-half billions of dollars. 
You can not understand the significance of all those figures until you 
come to contrast that with some outstanding incidents in the world's 
history. 

We fought four years of civil war, the bloodiest war in history, 
probably, down to that time, at an expense of three and one-quarter 
billions of dollars. England is running behind to-day, according to the 
chancellor of the exchequer, at the rate of three and one-half billion 
dollars each year. She owes to-day, in her funded debt, forty billions 
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of dollars. The statistics as published in the New York Sun show 
that the excess of her imports over her exports last year was another 
three and one-quarter billion dollars. England is in a position where 
she must make up this extraordinary deficit in some way, and 1 main- 
tain that it is only by exercise of the control of the seas that she can 
hope to make up this colossal deficit. * 

Mr. Goodwin. Do you mean by force, or how? 

Judge Cohalan. I will show you that, if I may. 

The Chairman. Is this discussion very material ? 

Judge Cohalan. Only as showing the extraordinary value that 
Ireland possesses in order to settle that question. I would like to 
answer all these questions; but if I may amplify that for just a 
moment, in order to show the way in which this is relevant 

Mr. Begg. If I understood the question correctly, you made the 
point a moment ago that nothing would do so much to take away 
England's supremacy on the seas as to give Ireland her freedom \ 

Judge Cohalan. Yes. 

Mr. Begg. I would like to know in what manner. 

Judge Cohalan. I will be glad to develop that, if I may. I call 
attention to the geographical position of Ireland with relation to 
England. I call your attention to the fact that Washington said 
that if Ireland were some hundreds of miles physically removed from 
England there would not be any Irish problem at all. 

I point out to you that the control that England exercises over the 
seas to-day is absolutely dependent upon her ability to pass in security 
at all times and to control the shores of Ireland. England can not 
reach the seas of the world without coming by either the southern 
or northern shores of Ireland, and the consequence of that is the 
reason that England wants to maintain her hold on Ireland. It is 
not because England, or any of the governing class in England, wants 
to wipe out the Irish people or to send them adrift all over the world; 
it is not the extraordinary profits made from Ireland in taxation and 
in business in the way of finance — which amounted last year to over 
$225,000,000 — -but because of the fact that the statesmen of England, 
whether rightly or wrongly, believe that the continued physical pos- 
session of Ireland is necessary to a continuance of British sea power. 

Mr. Begg. Just be specific. We all know that the supremacy of 
England's sea power is a commercial proposition only m times of 
war. Now, if Ireland gets its freedom, whereby might England be 
drawn in any other line of business than commercial over the seas % 

Judge Cohalan. She will not, but she will be put in opposition to, 
in competition with, America, for instance, and that is the point I 
am stressing. She will be put upon a basis of absolute equality in 
that she will not have the ownership of the seas as she possesses it 
now. 

Mr. Begg. It is a rather misleading statement to say that she 
owns the seas. She does not own the seas; she owns the boats carrying 
on her national life, and her life is a water life. 

Judge Cohalan. Exactly. 

Mr. Begg. Will not her life still be a water life if Ireland is free? 

Judge Cohalan. Not in that sense. 

Mr. Begg. I can not see the differentiation. 

Judge Cohalan. I can appreciate it. In one way she, by owning 
the ships, would control the sea by reason of the ownership of the 
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ships. But there is another condition. She can say to the biggest 
American Government that ever sat in power here, "You are not 
going to be permitted to carry on business upon the seas;" and when 
it comes to the opposition of might by might, we have not got the 
means of saying that England shall not nave her way. Let me 
illustrate. When the President of the United States went abroad, 
if by reason of any one of a hundred circumstances, a situation had 
arisen in which it appeared to be to the interests of the British Gov- 
ernment — and I maintain that they have always followed their 
interests, and I do not take any credit from them for it, .because any 
man who has spoken for England has spoken only for England — if it 
had entered the minds of the English representatives that it was to 
the interest of the British Empire to see that the President of the 
United States would not be able to return in the way he went, you 
were not in position to say that he should do so. You were not in 
possession of the power to say that he should. 

Mr. Begg. Do you believe that the United States would not have 
brought him back ? 

Judge Cohalan. Eventually, undoubtedly, I maintain that the 
United States would have brought him back. [Great applause.] 
Yes; and I maintain that when we were a very much smaller country, 
when we were practically only a strip of land along the Atlantic 
coast, when England was physically so superior that our seamen 
and our ships in the War of 1812 were taken, that despite the odds 
against us, we took the position that resulted in the maintenance of 
our right to stay on the seas; and I maintain until we reach the 
position where England is made to loosen her grip upon the seas we 
are not in position to protect and safeguard American rights of com- 
merce; and I say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not think there is any 
other question before the American people so vital, going so far into 
the very heart of the people of America, as this question of the control 
of the seas. 

Now, I maintain here, not in any sense in hostility to the people of 
England, because I think there is no people 'that more badly needs 
an extension of their liberties than the English people [applause] — the 
English themselves — but as against the ruling class that has mis- 
represented England, that has done those things against which our 
forefathers complained here, and against which people have com- 
plained all over the earth, there is not going to be an end of autocracy 
until this situation is changed, until this is stopped, and I think, 
again in the interests of peace and as one who is opposed to war 
unless it is necessary, that everything that we could do by way of 
persuasion and argument, by way of appeal to England to do what 
is just, even to the governing class of England, should be done before 
we again unloose the dogs of war. 

I say that if we pass this bill, if we put the President of the United 
States in the position of knowing that the people are behind him in 
the recognition of the Irish republic, you will not only have done the 
just thing and the right thing and the thing that is in accord with 
the best American ideals, but we will have made a great contribution 
to the continued general liberty of the world, and in addition to that 
we will have gone a long step toward removing the possibility of 
England being put in a position where there must be a military 
conflict between America and herself. 
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The Chairman. Would you not regard the passage of this bill as a 
recognition of the Irish republic in so far as the House of Repre- 
sentatives has power to do it ? . 

Judge Cohalan. I would regard it as an expression upon tneir 
part that they thought that provision ought to be made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the recognition of the republic of _ 
Ireland; that being the branch of the government that is in closest 
touch with the people, that in their opinion the time had come when 
in the interests of peace and in the interests of liberty and of justice, 
there ought .to be put an end to this state of affairs which has con- 
tinued so long; and if England can not do it, then America should 
do it; that there ought to be an end to this horrible condition of 
affairs that has existed for so many generations over there, and that 
the President of the United States would understand that the people, 
as represented by the House of Representatives, were standing 
behind him solidly upon the question that there should be recognition 
of Ireland. [Applause.] 

Mr. . We want to get at the bottom of this matter, and 

I think you reached the crux of the matter when you spoke of the 
reluctance of England to give independence to Ireland owing to the 
fact that she had a great fear of her, owing to the proximity of the 
two countries. I think that is the crux of the matter. And I will 
add, too, that I think Ireland has been very shabbily treated for 
hundreds of years by England, and it may be some just retribution 
would reach her on that ground. But that is past now. What has 
caused this apprehension? Is it the political attitude that Ireland 
might assume in the case of hostility between England and some 
foreign power, or what would have been the attitude upon the part 
of the Irish prople in the recent conflict, when Germany sought to 
override the world, disregarding all treaties and all world international 
conventions? What would have been the political attitude of Ire- 
land toward England in that conflict; what would have been her 
attitude as between the Entente and the Central Powers ? 

Judge Cohalan. Suppose we were to assume the state of facts in 
the hypothesis to be the actual facts and then let us look into the 
contribution that Ireland made to the armies that were fighting against 
the Central Empires. The record shows — not taken from Irish sources 
at all, but from English authorities — that something over a quarter 
of a million soldiers went out from Ireland to fight on that side, and 
if we were to apply, in order to grasp the situation here, the same 
proportion of the population of Ireland that entered the conflict to 
our own country, we would have to send 6,000,000 of soldiers from 
the United States in order to make an equal contribution. When 
you take into account the casualties, we would have had to lose one- 
half that number, because half of the number that went from Ireland 
were lost either by death or serious wounds. I think that is a concrete 
answer to a concrete question. I think it shows what they did. 
What they would have done had they been free is only a matter of 
speculation. 

The Chairman. To what extent was this contribution of soldiers 
made from Ireland, with respect to sections, localities, etc., of Ireland ? 

Judge Cohalan. I think I can get the exact figures and submit 
them before the hearing closes. 

The Chairman. We shall be glad to have them put into the record. 
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Judge Cohalan. We shall be glad to put them in the record. May 
I have the privilege of extending my remarks ? I have gone far 
beyond the time originally contemplated because of interruptions. 

The Chairman. Without objection that permission will be granted. 

Mr. Flood. I have enjoyed your exposition of this question very 
much. There is one thing I want to get your opinion upon, and that 
is whether this resolution would help the Irish cause. I want to call 
your attention, in that connection, to what took place in reference 
to the South American republics. Mr. Clay, who was then Speaker 
of the House, and necessarily exercised a tremendous influence in 
the House, on the 28th of March, 1818, introduced a resolution 
similar to this, in reference to the South American republics, and that 
resolution was defeated by a vote of 115 to 45 on the ground that this 
was a recognition of those republics, which was an executive function 
and not a legislative function. 

Mr. Mason. When you finish, may I 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. 

Judge Cohalan. You want me to keep silent until you make a 
statement ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Judge Cohalan. Which I will do. 

Mr. Flood. Three years later, on February 9, 1821, he.dntroduced a 
similar resolution in modified form and that was defeated, on the same 
ground by a vote of 86 to 79. 

Mr. Mason. What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Flood. On February 9, 1821, he introduced this resolution. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives participates with thefpeople of the 
United States in the deep interest which they feel for the success of the Spanish 
provinces of South America, which are struggling to establish their liberty and 
independence. 

That resolution being deemed free of the objection that the legis- 
lature was trying to usurp executive functions, passed the House by 
a vote of 124 to 12, this provision being added by a similar vote: 

And that it will give its constitutional support to the President of the United 
States whenever he may deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of any of the said provinces. 

Soon after this latter resolution was passed, President Monroe 
indicated to Congress that he was ready to recognize these powers 
and asked for the necessary appropriation. 

Now, what I would like to have your opinion upon is whether 
it would not be wiser, from the standpoint of Ireland, for us to 
adopt a resolution similar to this latter Clay resolution rather than 
the one that is pending here now. 

Mr. Mason. With your permission, I asked to make a statement. 
I will ask a question m connection with your question. 

Judge Cohalan. I shall be glad to answer the question when I 
have the opportunity. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Justice Cohalan, in the hypothetical question 
put to you by my colleague, Mr. Flood, he stated that the first 
resolution of Mr. Clay was defeated because it was a usurpation of 
the executive power by the legislative branch. I simply enter my 

{irotest against his recitation of history. 1 claim that it was ae- 
eated — and history records it— because the President of the United 
States was opposed to it, and not because it was a usurpation of 
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power by the legislative that belonged to the executive; secondly, 
I still disagree with him as a matter of history, that Mr. Clay's second 
resolution did pass by a vote of 80 to 75 instead cf being defeated. 
Now, you may answer the question. 

Mr. Flood. My reply to that is that the speeches in the debate 
show the ground upon which the resolution was defeated. 

Judge Cohalan. Yes. I will answer this, as I see it. As a con- 
crete proposition you are going to immensely strengthen the cause 
of Ireland by saying that the House of Representatives is in favor 
of a position of this kind being taken, 

Mr. Smith of New York. Did the last Clay resolution do it ? 

Judge Cohalan. Not to the same extent that I think this bill 
does. Of course, a matter of a word here and there is not a matter so 
vital as the passage of the measure, so that I think the resolution 
as prepared by the Senator should pass; but the thing I would like 
to say is this: That in all the history of America I can not find any 
President who was so stubborn — and we have had some men who 
might not be said to be stubborn, but who certainly were very 
insistent on their point of view being taken when it was a auestion 
as to which point of view should be taken — -I can not find any 
President so insistent upon his point of view, whether Jefferson, 
Monroe, or even Jackson, who was not strengthened in any position 
he wanted to take by knowing that the coordinate branch of the 
Government, the legislative branch, was with him. I think you will 
immensely ^strengthen the position of Ireland and the position of 
America in/her moral leadership of the world, and because of that 
I hope thetresolution will be reported out and passed. 

Mr. Connally. I understood you a while ago to say that, by 
reason of the geographical location of Ireland and the fact that 
Great Britain controls the seas, the possession of Ireland as a strate- 
gic proposition was absolutely indispensaole to her further control 
of the seas. 

Judge Cohalan. That is the opinion of the governing class of 
England. I think it is a mistake, but it is an opinion that has 
been held by them and their predecessors from the time that Henry 
the Eighth started to build up the Empire. 

Mr. Connally. But if they believe that, it is immaterial whether 
it is a fact or not. 

Judge Cohalan. It is, so far as their position is concerned, without 
some other influence being exercised hi some way upon them. 

Mr. Connallt. With the governing class of Great Britain hold- 
ing to that position, do you think that she would, without a death 
struggle or without a war, voluntarily surrender that advantage? 

Judge Cohalan. I do. as I started to answer that before. 

Mr. Connallt. She believes it is absolutely necessary for her 
national defense. 

Judge Cohalan. The governing class believes it to be an essential 
condition to their continuing in power. 

Mr. Connally. Yes. 

Judge Cohalan. Now, I say that if the United States Government 
would take the position of intervening here and say, from her position 
as the moral leader of mankind, that there has been too much of this, 
and in the interest of peace it ought to stop, we believe, if we were to 
recognize the Eepublic of Ireland— I believe from the position of 
England, and from an intimate and close study of the people there— 
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that the public opinion of the people of England would compel the 
governing class — which is after all in a very small minority — to not. 
do anything that would jeopardize the status that exists between 
England and America in such a way as to hazard the chance of broken 
relations, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Connally. Let me ask you this further question, as an Ameri- 
can citizen. Supposing we should pass this resolution and Great 
Britain should take offense at it, and our action should eventuate in 
war; as an American citizen would you be wiljing for America to go 
to war to maintain the freedom of Ireland ? 

Judge Cohalan. In any contingency, whether we were weak or 
strong, when a situation has been presented to the American people 
that appeared to them to be just, I have never found any red-blooded 
American citizen who was not in favor of doing that which would 
maintain justice, even though it would bring war. [Applause.] 

Mr. Connally. Then I understand you to answer my question in 
the affirmative? 

Judge Cohalan. Undoubtedly, under those circumstances. 

Mr. Connally. That you are willing for the United States, if her 
action in this regard should eventuate in war with Great Britain — 
that you are in favor of the United States going to war with Great 
Britain to liberate Ireland? [Applause.] 

Judge Cohalan. I will put it this way 

Mr. Connally. My question was very direct. 

Judge Cohalan. I am going to answer squarely — yes; 

Mr. Connally. Judging from the applause, there was not any 
question about what the audience took my question to imply. 

Judge Cohalan. I am going to answer your question, and there 
will not be any doubt as to my reply. I say yes. And I say at this 
time, from conditions over there and from a close study of English 
history and from a knowledge of what confronts the ruling class of 
Great Britain to-day, when they are almost face to face with internal 
revolution; when the masses are demanding not only a share in the 
Government but control of the Government; as they never have in 
any previous time, I say that in my opinion we would never be faced 
with any such contingency as that; but in the face of that, I insist 
and reiterate that, as an American citizen, I would be in favor abso- 
lutely of doing that which was just. [Applause.] 

Mr. Newton. You mentioned in the first part of your remarks that 
a vote was taken in Ireland about a year ago. 

Judge Cohalan. On the 14th of December, 1918. 

Mr. Newton. That the Irish people voted, 1,200,000 as against 
308,000 for a free republic; Those are substantially the figures as I 
recall them. 

Judge Cohalan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newton. And you advanced that as a reason why the Congress 
of the United States should adopt this resolution which would be a 
recognition of that republic. Do you maintain that that is a good 
precedent for this country to adopt, that when any constituent part 
of another country votes to set up another government, and that 
vote carries, that thereupon we should recognize the independence 
ot that country ? 

Judge Cohalan. Is that the question ? 
168794—20 3 
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Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Judge Cohalan. I do, in this way. I think, Mr. Newton, there is 
no question at all, that whether or not the President of the United 
States succeeded in working out at the peace conference the program 
which it is understood he took over there that he laid down a principle 
that more and more will rule the world when he said that in the 
future the affairs of the Nations were going to be decided by the will 
of the people who were going to be governed; in other words, that the 
doctrine of self-determination which was at the peace conference 
applied only to the broken fragments of the Central Powers, or 
Turkey, or Russia, should be applied indiscriminately, in accordance 
with the promise of the President, to all the other peoples of the 
world. That principle has come to stay, and we have reached the 
point where in the future no vote of that kind can ever be overlooked 
by the Governments of the earth. 

I will point out along that line, if I may, the contrast between that 
condition and the condition which confronted Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton and the other men who brought about the Revo- 
lution and the separation of the thirteen Colonies from England. 
According to all the American historians that I can find, Bancroft 
and others, there is no statement even that there ever was any such 
majority of the people of the Colonies in favor of the establishment 
of the United States of America as has been manifested in Ireland; 
that there was in fact a bare majority behind Washington; accord- 
ing to some historians there was not a majority of the people of the 
Colonies behind him; and I think we have reached a point in this 
continuous conflict between the theory that was first advanced in 
the Declaration of Independence here, of the right of people to govern 
themselves, and the old theory of the divine right of kings, where we 
can not stop, where we have got to go forward or backward. I 
think that the result has got to be that, just as there has been con- 
stantly since the Declaration of Independence a marching forward 
towards liberty of people all over the world, there is going to continue 
to be such a march all over the world, and I think the history of the 
last 50 years will show that. 

We talk of empires as if they were existing things. As a matter of 
fact, to-day, 143 years after the Declaration of Independence, there 
are only two empires in existence on the face of the earth. The last 
50 years have seen seven great empires go, and the only two left are 
the twin empires of Great Britain and Japan, the Island Empires^ 
the empires that are existing only because of the fact that a small 

foverning class in each case controls the destinies of the people, 
hey are trying to exist by reason of the imposition by force of their 
will upon other people. 

Mr. Newton. If we are willing to apply that rule of self-determina- 
tion to other countries, we certainly ought to be willing to let it apply 
to this country ? 
Judge Cohalan. All right. 
Mr. Newton. The Hawaiian Islands occupy a very strategic 

Josition to the United States. According to some people those 
slands are being settled up very rapidly by the members of another 
race, the Japanese. The time may very soon come when the people 
of Hawaii may say, ' 'We do not want to be a part of the United States 
of America," and they will adopt this rule of self determination— 
which I do not subscribe to — and set up a free Hawaiian republic. 
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Then I take it that your position is that we should, as some others 
advocated in this country 60 years ago, tell that sister to depart in 
peace ? 

Judge Cohalan. I do not think there is any analogy between the 
case stated and the case of Ireland, at all. 

Mr. Newton. I think there is. 

Judge Cohalan. May I point out why I think there is not ? 

Mr. Mason. May I say — — 

Mr. Newton. No; I prefer that the Judge should answer. He 
has shown himself amply competent to answer questions. [Applause.] 

Mr. Mason. I beg your pardon. 

Judge Cohalan. There is absolutely no analogy between that case 
and the case of Ireland. In the first place, the Hawaiian Islands 
became voluntarily incorporated as a part of the United States. 

Mr. Mason. They were independent before that. 

Judge Cohalan. They were independent before that; and if, by 
their will and the will of those who were governing them, they chose 
to do away with their independence and join the United States, that 
was something they had a right to do. 

Mr. Mason. It was done by vote of the people — I insist on answer- 
ing there — and the United States refused to accept them until they 
did vote. 

The Chairman. The action of Hawaii was voluntary. The action 
of Ireland was involuntary. 

Judge Cohalan. Exactly. I would go much further and say, 
that even that seeming analogy does not exist between the Hawaiian 
Islands and Ireland. I was going to say that in the case cited by 
the Congressman from Minnesota, that condition would have arisen 
in a very few years by the coming in of men who avowedly were not 
in sympathy with the form of government there at all, new comers 
and strangers. 

That is not the condition that prevails in Ireland. I claim that in 
that country, set apart by God himself, because it is not annexed to- 
any other country at all — and, by the way, I might say there, in 
answer to a gentleman who made a comment on it awhile ago, that 
the shores of England are nearer to the shores of France and Belgium 
than to those of Ireland- — in that country, in spite of the fact that 
England has tried for 750 years to wipe out the native population of 
Ireland and supplant them by a new race — what they called in the 
old language "the planters," while they tried to plant a new race on 
the shores of Ireland — that effort has never succeeded, and the action 
taken by the people of Ireland now is the action of people who for 750 
years have been continuously fighting to assert their independence, 
and who continued to occupy their own country and to protest all 
i that time against a connection that they never made voluntarily 
with England. 

Mr. Newton. Yes; but the moment we adopt the rule of self- 
determination, which you said you were ready to subscribe to or did 
[Subscribe to, that very moment this country must commence to 
interfere in the affairs of another country. [Cries of protest.] 
i Judge Cohalan. No. 

Mr. Newton. Does that not follow ? 
i Judge Cohalan. No; I do not think so, at all, any more than we 
would be said to have interfered in the affairs of France because a 
great many Frenchmen claim that the basic fact in this last war was 
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the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany. If that was an 
interference with France in that instance, we believed that France 
was fighting for liberty in the land, and there was not only the respon- 
sibility but the duty of interfering. . . 

Mr. Kennedy. We went to war to carry out the principle of self- 
determination. The President said, when he delivered his message 
in the House of Eepresentatives that we were entering the war in 
order to establish the right of peoples, great and small, and the privi- 
lege of men everywhere to choose their own way of life and of living. 

Judge Cohai an. That is true. [Applause.] 

Mr. Kennedy. He did not say, Judge, the rights of nations. He 
did not necessarily say the rights of peoples. He said the rights of 
men everywhere. 

Judge Cohalan. And to that statement of the President of the 
United States I heartily subscribe. [Applause.] 

Mr. Flood. In connection with your statement about the number 
of soldiers that fought in the Great War, furnished by Ireland, I 
would like to read into the record what Ireland furnished to the 
allied cause during the war — I would like to read an extract from the 
Provost Marshal's Office of this country showing what per cent of 
nonnaturalized peoples in this country waived all rights of exemption 
on account of that — with your permission, Judge. 

Judge Cohalan. Certainly. 

Mr. Flood. Ireland, 30.4; Belgium, 24.4; Scotland, 24.2; England, 
22.5; Wales, 22 per cent; Serbians, 21.7 per cent; Canadians, 21 per 
cent; French, 19.4 per cent; and Italians, 16.8 per cent; showing that 
more unnaturalized Irishmen than unnaturalized of any other 
nation waived the right that they had of exemption from being 
drafted in this country. [Applause.] 

Judge Cohalan. Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that that is no 
surprise to me at all: that it is only a continuance of the position I 
claim has been taken by the men of the race from the very inception 
of the Government; and I point out, as authority for that statement, 
that extraordinary book "A Hidden Phase of American History," 
written by Michael J. O'Brien, and now being circulated widely 
throughout the country, in which it is demonstrated that 38 per 
cent of the Army of Washington either were born in Ireland or 
were the sons of men born in Ireland; and under the circumstances, 
it is in no sense astonishing. 

We ask this as bone of the bone and sinew of the sinew of the 
American people, not as Irishmen, not as men Irish in any sense, 
not as men born in Ireland, but as men who owe alliegience only to 
the American Government, as men who are first, last, and all the 
time Americans; and we ask it in the interest of justice and in the 
name of American liberty. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Do you recall the percentage of Irish in the Army 
and the Navy of the United States ? 

Judge Cohalan. I have seen that variously estimated, and I have 
seen statements, purporting to quote Secretary Daniels, in which 
it went up to 40 per cent. I have also seen other statements which, 
I think, in the Marine Corps it gave a larger percentage of men of 
Irish blood. Just as in England, where thev made up a large per- 
centage of the shock troops, so in branches of the American service, 
while they were conspicuous in all of them, they furnished a larger 
percentage in some special branches of the service than in others, 
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none of these branches that were of the portion that is held in the 
rear of the Army, at all. [Applause.] 

Mr. . May I ask you another question ? 

Judge Cohalan. Yes, of course. I would like to do this all day. 
[Laughter.] 

There are others to be heard, however. 

Mr. . 1 appreciate the logic of your proposition 

when you say that the fear entertained by the governing class of 
England, that the self-determination of Ireland would baffle England 
in her world commercial supremacy, is only based on a theory. 
Now, if self-determination was given to Ireland and that turned 
out to be only a theory and not a fact, of what avail would that be 
in loosening the so-called strangle hold on the world's commerce 
possessed by England ? 

Judge Cohalan. The English hold upon the commerce ? 

Mr. . You stated in reply to that query propounded, 

that it was merely a fear entertained by the governing class of 
England that this would destroy her world commercial supremacy. 
Now, if that be merely a theory and be not shown to be an established 
fact, to what extent would this fear of world commercial supremacy 
be thwarted ? In other words, what avail would all this amount to ? 

Judge Cohalan. You mean as against England's control of the sea ? 

Mr. — — ■ — — ■ — ■. Yes; if that be merely a theory, and not a fact, as 
it is thought to be by the governing class of England. 

Judge Cohalan. Let me show you what the effect would be of the 
recognition of the Irish republic. 

The Chairman. We want to hurry along as much as possible. 

Judge Cohalan. I point out to you that Ireland is about two 
thirds of the size of England; that the population of England to-day 
is well over 33,000,000 people; that Ireland, according to the leading 
economists and men who have gone into matters of that kind, is 
capable of supporting in comfort a population of more than 20,000,000 
people; that Irelanof to-day — and it is unique in that, although Sen- 
ator Knox, at the hearing before the Senate committee, said that 
down in one of the Central American States he thought there was 
a similar condition — Ireland is in the position where in the last 70 
years, by reason of the control of Ireland by England, in that land of 
plenty, in that land in which they have been growing the food on 
which England largely depends to feed her population, the population 
has been cut down from 8,250,000 until, according to the last census, 
it was only 4,390,219 people. I point out to you that on the 1st of 
January, 1801, the population of England was about 9,000,000; that 
is, that they bore a proportionate rate of the population of the land 
with the size of one power to the o th er ; that j ust in proportion of physical 
area, so was the population of England to the population of Ireland; 
that with the 30,000,000 of people of Irish blood that are scattered 
all over the world, there are less than 5,000,000 in Ireland to-day, 
and that the population of England has grown from the 9,000,000 
that it was at the 1st of January, 1801, until to-day it is well over 
30,000,000 people. I claim that the recognition of the Irish republic 
would be followed by a tremendous growth in the population of Ire- 
land and the power and commerce of Ireland. Sir Horace Plunkett 
said that last year, and I am only quoting him because he has been 
up to now a witness favoring the governing class of England. He 
said that the commerce last year exceeded $820,000,000. 
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Arthur Griffith maintains that 95 per cent of that was" done be- 
tween England and Ireland by reason of England's commercial con- 
trol of conditions between England and Ireland. 

Mr. Fawsitt is here, the Irish consul general, who has prepared 
figures, and he says that the commerce last year amounted to $1,250,- 
000,000. 

Mr. McGuire is going to speak to you later, and he has those fig- 
ures, and those figures are borne out by the figures of the State 
Department. 

Now, I claim that even though it did not result, as you say it 
might not result 

Mr. . I did not say it would not result. You said it 

would not result. 

Judge Cohalan. No; I say: Assuming that it did not so result, 
I say that the result would be a tremendous increase in the popula- 
tion and wealth and commerce of Ireland; that the commerce of 
Ireland, for the first time in recent history, would be thrown open to 
all the people of the world. They have unrivaled harbors there and 
we are seeking markets. Instead of having to go to English harbors, 
and having to load and unload our shipments there, we would be 
able to go to the Irish harbors, the first harbors of Europe, the har- 
bors from which we would be able to distribute our goods to, all 
Europe. 

The Chairman. Now, in regard to the extension of your remarks, 
I assume that the committee will have no objection to that; but it 
will reserve the right to strike out anything in the extension of your 
remarks that is not germane to the discussion. 

Judge Cohalan. Yes. I have confined myself to remarks on 
the results of the freedim of Ireland. 

Mr. Begg. Would that apply to all these people ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Begg. Are they to have permission to extend? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Begg. Without limit ? 

The Chairman. Yes, I think so; and we will reserve the right to 
strike out anything that is not proper. 

Judge Cohalan. I wanted to consult with some of the other 
gentlemen who wanted to speak. I have in time run away beyond 
what I intended to, because of the many interruptions. 

I would like to know whether it would be the purpose of the com- 
mittee to hear the other side before we are heard in rebuttal, or how 
much time will be given. 

The Chairman. It is the desire of the committee, I take it, that 
you be heard now until you finish. 

Judge Cohalan. I do not think that would be a fair way to do, in 
a question of this kind. We asked for this hearing— the proponents 
of the passage of the bill. Now, I think the ordinary procedure 
that would apply in a court or other forum might well be put into 
effect here, and after we have made our case in chief, then the people 
on the other side — if there are any people on the other side who 
want to be heard— should be heard, and then we should have the 
right to put in rebuttal on our statements, and have the privilege 
of concluding the hearing. 

The Chairman. How many speakers have you ? 
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Judge Cohalan. We have a dozen who want to speak in extenso ; 
Mr. Cockran and Mr. Walsh and others. 

The Chairman. Who are to be heard on the other side ? 

Mr. Fox. There are at least four, and there may be six. I claim 
that when they have a shot at the committee, we should have one, 
too. If the advocates of the resolution are going to have two shots 
at you, Mr. Chairman, I think it is grossly unfair that we should 
have but one, just as it was unfair two years ago when the advocates 
of the bill were given 2 hours and I was given only 15 minutes. 

Judge Cohalan. You can answer as to that, Mr. Flood. You 
were there at that time. 

Mr. Connally. I think the proponents should be entitled to the 
opening and the closing, but to only one speech on the close. 

Judge Cohalan. That is perfectly fair. Mr. Cockran will close. 

Mr. Begg. How much time do you want on the close? 

Judge Cohalan. It depends on how much time we are given. 
On the assumption that we consume all we are given, it seems to me 
that the closing speech should be given a certain amount of time. 

Mr. Begg. Say 30 minutes. 

Mr. Smith of New York. They could not cover it in that time. 

The Chairman. I hope we may get through to-day. 

Mr. Smith of New York. We can have a night session. 

The Chairman. We may have a night session. 

Mr. Lemon. As one of the opponents of this measure I should 
like the privilege of addressing the committee. 

The Chairman. Can you give an idea of how long you will take ? 

Judge Cohalan. I think surely in presenting the concluding 
argument in this case, that goes into the precedents of government 
all through the time when we have been in existence, and which 
has to do with a matter of the first importance in the government 
of the country, Mr. Cockran should have at least an hour in closing. 

Mr. Smith of New York. I am in favor of giving ample time. 

The Chairman. We are all in favor of that. How many other 
speakers have you ? 

Judge Cohalan. Mr. Mulholland is here. Judge Deery, president 
of the Ancient Order of Hiberians, is here. Mr. Walsh is here. Mr. 
McGuire is here, but he has put his matter in form so that it can be 
largely put in the record. He has prepared a mass of matter from the 
State Department, and data that was particularly in his power of 
getting, and that will be of very great importance. Then Mr. Lindsay 
Crawford is here. 

The Chairman. It .is immaterial who they are. Just give the 
names so that we may know who they are. 

Judge Cohalan. Mr. Crawford is peculiarly important, because 
in his place in Ulster he was the founder and was for manyyears a 
member of the Independent Order of Orangemen. Maj. Klnkaid, 
a former member of the House, is here, and will make a short state- 
ment. Rev. Dr. McCabe, president of De Paul University of Chicago, 
is here; and we are hoping for the presence of Michael J.Ryan and 
also of Attorney General McGran of New Jersey, and a number of 
members of Congress have intimated their desire to be heard. Dr. 
Mythen of Christ Church, Virginia, is also here. 

The Chairman. You have overlooked Mr. Cockran. 

Judge Cohalan. No ; he winds up. 
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Mr. Newton. There are a number of Congressmen who desire to 
be heard. They are willing to give way, but would like permission 
to extend their remarks. \ 

The Chaibman. There will be no objection to that. Can you 
give me an estimate of how much time you gentlemen will take ? 

Judge Cohalan. I have given Mr. Walsh 40 minutes. 

Mr. McGuiee. I will take 5 minutes, and I will introduce the 
State Department matter. 

Judge Cohalan. Judge Deary, how much time do you want? 

Judge Deary. Five minutes, with the right to extend. 

Judge Cohalan. Mrs. McWhorter ? 

Mrs. McWhorter. Five minutes, with the right to extend. 

Judge. Cohalan. Mr. Kinkaid ? 

Mr; Kinkaid. Possibly 20 minutes. 

Mr. McNamaba. I want not more than 10 minutes. 

Judge Cohalan. Dr. McCabe will want 10 minutes. Then, if 
Mr. Ryan comes he will want 15 minutes. In addition to that 
Mr. John E. Muhlholland, 10 minutes, and Mr. Crawford half an 
hour; and we will ask for Mr. Cockran an hour. 

Mr. Connally. I did not understand that in opening here you 
gave your name, and whom you represent. Do you maintain any 
official connection with any organization ? 

Judge Cohalan. I am one of the members of the National Council 
of the Friends of Irish Freedom. 

The Chairman. The assignment of time we have will take. three 
hours. 

Judge Cohalan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you desire the other side to be heard now, on 
the assumption that you have made out a prima facie case, or do 
you desire to introduce other speakers ? 

Judge Cohalan. I desire to introduce Mr. Frank P. Walsh, so that 
he may give first all the information of the conditions that he found 
recently in Ireland. 

The Chaibman. Suppose you do that now. 

Judge Cohalan. I have the very great pleasure of introducing 
Hon. Frank P. Walsh, of the American Commission on Irish Inde- 
pendence which went to Paris for the purpose of presenting the 
cause of Ireland to the peace commission, and who was formerly 
joint chairman with President Taft of the War Labor Board, and 
who is a distinguished lawyer. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF MB. FBANK P. WALSH. 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
shall endeavor to address my remarks to the resolution that you have 
under consideration, and in doing so I do not believe that it will be 
necessary even to call upon the background of this question, which 
is one of the oldest and easiest of exposition of any national question 
in the world, because countless men have written upon it, great 
numbers have asserted it in every legislative body in the world, and 
more men, perhaps, have died for it than any other principle of 
government, because that is all that it is. 

We are presenting this to-day; and I might say to the distin- 
guished Congressman who asked the question, that I am presenting 
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it as an American citizen and as an American question, [applause] ; 
and I might say, further, because it will probably lead to an under- 
standing of the spirit in which I speak, and perhaps throw some 
light upon the facts that I am about to give, because that is my 
peculiar function here, that it is not a question here with me to-day, 
as an American citizen, as to whether we would go to war with Eng- 
land to give Ireland independence or not. When that question 
comes up I will act as my father acted, and as my mother's and 
father's kindred acted in the dark days of the early sixties, when 
they went with the cause they believed to be just, on both sides, as 
they were able to do so ; and my position will be where my position 
was prior to the entry of our country into the war. 

I abhor war. I am against all the processes of war; I am against 
every reason that we can possibly have for going into war; but if 
the necessity arises, I recognize the fact that our forefathers, through 
blood and suffering, a century and a half ago entered into a compact 
agreeing that we would act together, that we as American citizens 
would make up our minds when there was a cause for war; that we 
would do it as Democrats; that we would do it as individuals; that 
we would do it as component parts, if you will, of a representative 
government; that we would have a spokesman in the White House 
whose duty it was to state the conditions of the country to the Con- 
gress of the United States. And it is for that body to speak for me, 
a private citizen as I am today, and with the exception of a few 
minor appointments by my Government have always been a private 
citizen, and always expect to be, and that I will stand behind the 
representatives whom I help to elect from my State under that 
plan adopted a century and a half ago; and if they declare that a 
state of war exists I will offer my children, as I did in this war, and 
I will stand behind my Government as it voices the will of the people 
through its representatives in Congress. 

It was with a peculiar sense of support and a peculiar sense of 
sympathy that I heard the distinguished gentleman, Congress- 
man Flood, the chairman of this committee when I had the honor 
of speaking before it, cite the causes of the nationalities that waived 
all claims of foreign allegiance in order to participate in this war 
under our Government. I say I am peculiarly glad, because it fol- 
lows out the best traditions of the American people. I was born 
and raised in a border State, where passions ran high, and where 
there was a warfare existing, such as exists in Ireland today, for 
many months prior to the actual major hostilities of the Civil War 
and pratically all through it. 

I came not from the dark and bloody ground of Kentucky, but 
from that border line where Jenson wrestled with Quantrell, and 
little bands of farmers organized to repel what they thought was 
an assault upon their constitutional rights as citizens of the State 
of Missouri; and as I walked through that grave yard at Belleau 
Wood, Mr. Congressmen, and read those names, I want to say that 
it carried out the thought that was given here; it was almost im- 
possible—and I make no invidious distinction because we were all 
one in those great days— it was almost impossible to find any but 
German or Irish names among those 2,000 graves as we walked 
through there; but as I say, we were all one, and when that fight 
came to determine whether our Constitution was strong enough and 
elastic enough to make this Union an indissoluble union of States, 
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when that contest came and the call to arms came, those of Irish 
blood of the North who believed it was to be a fight for the perpet- 
uation of the Union joined with the forces of the Union, as did my 
family and every other family of Irish descent out in that country, 
and those in the South who believed that it was one of the immutable 
principles on which our Government was founded that a State had 
the right to secede, went with their kinsmen and neighbors, of 
course. 

So we have those two great outstanding figures, Phil Sheridan, 
and Pat Cleburne of Arkansas, which represent that thought; and 
the only men of Irish blood living down there, from my earliest child- 
hood, who have the disrespect of all the Irish people in that country, 
are the miserable few who claimed British protection in order not to 
participate in that war upon one side or the other. 

So that I think we can approach this proposition as Americans, 
and I think we need not be challanged in our Americanism, and I 
hope I will not be called upon to say under what particular circum- 
stances I would bear arms or under what particular circumstances I 
would be again proud to see my children in the uniform of the Army 
of the United States at a time of hostility. 

We are not dealing with ancient rights; "we are not dealing with age- 
old wrongs; we are dealing with present-day conditions. I know that 
I am talking to men who are abler constitutional and international 
lawyers than myself, and 1 know that my opinion will perhaps not 
have very much weight here, but nevertheless I would like to give it. 

I would like to declare that the Government which you are called 
upon in this resolution to recognize, and in behalf of which you are 
asked to do all that the popular House of the Congress of the United 
States can do at this juncture, is the de facto government of Ireland. 
1 want to put that plain and 1 want to put it straight; and 1 know, as 
I say, that there are gentlemen who have looked this up, who have 
preconceived notions to the contrary; but, if I may be allowed to do 
it, with our American background, with a slight reference to the tra- 
ditional policy of this country with respect to republics and with re- 
spect to monarchies, and with respect to autocracies, I propose, if I 
may do it in the time, to give you the facts upon which I Base this. 

The Chairman. Upon -which you base a statement ? 

Mr. Walsh. Upon which 1 base the fact that this is a de facto 
government in Ireland, which you are callea upon to recognize. 

The Chairman. I win appreciate very mucn hearing you on that 
subject. 

Mr. Walsh. If God gives me the strength, Mr. Chairman, I am here 
to give it to you. 

Mr. Kennedy. You do not hold, then, that a de jure government 
is necessary to justify recognition ? 

Mr. Walsh. No. Of course it is international law, first, if we went 
into the final reasons. I deny that there is any such thing as inter- 
national law. 

The Chairman. But it is your contention that the Irish govern- 
ment is a de facto government ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 1 was explaining that, as I say, I do not seek 
to impose my own opinion, because it is not as good as that of many 
of my hearers; but 1 am going to state the facts. 

Mr. Moores. We are willing to concede everything that you say 
about yourself, if you will tell us about Ireland. 
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Mr. Walsh. Is that a suggestion that perhaps 

Mr. Moores. That you get down to the issue. 

Mr. Walsh. Is that a suggestion that i have talked a little too 
much about myself? A question was asked, and I thought that it 
was due to myself and the representation that I have here that I 
should answei the question asked by the Congressman; and I believe 
that he stated our position very clearly. [Applause.] And I was 
interrupted at this point, and I desired to get my statement clear, and 
I shall endeavor to do so. 

Mr. Moores. We want to get down to the issue. It is Ireland we 
are considering, so go on and talk about it. 

Mr. Walsh. With all due respect, I think I am talking about it, 
sir. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Walsh. And if not, my time will expire in forty minutes, and 
I hope the committee will bear with me. 

The Chairman. The gentleman had no intention of offending you. 

Mr. Walsh. I was saying, when the question was asked by the 
Chairman, that if possible I would give the facts to the committee 
so that the individual members of the committee could pass upon 
the question whether these people had a de facto government or not. 

What is government ? What is the purpose of government ? The 
purpose of government, as I understand it, is to protect the useful 
citizens of a community, the producers and those of good intentions 
who have produced and who seek to lead their lives upon the reason- 
able return that they have made from their own efforts or the efforts 
of their ancestors. It is to protect life in the realm; it is to protect 
property; it is to elect men to public office, men who are statesmen, 
who can look forward, judging by the past, having concern for the 
exigency of the hour, but looking forward to justice and the future 
of their country as representatives, and with a view to seeing that 
those who are placed in office are able to properly carry on that 
government. 

And on the question as to the position of our country, I might say 
that until we established this government, if the governments of the 
-world had been portrayed upon canvass, the ideals and conceptions, 
that is, if not the practice, it would have been a picture of great 
bodies of armed men marching and countermarching across the face 
of the earth, ready to tear each other limb from limb, under the 
guise often of carrying out the commands of an omnipotent God as 
voiced by some ruling family, but usually that they might take 
advantage of a weaker people for economic purposes for their own 
enrichment and for their own power. When our own government 
was constituted it was declared — and it came from that great argument 
that was raging in Europe at the time over the rights of man — it was 
declared not only by the old colonists but by all those who came to 
their support, and all who came wholeheartedly to be Americans, 
from Ireland, from France, from Germany, from England, largely, 
that this was one country that was to be based absolutely upon the 
rights of the individual man. 

And so, when I come before this body, I come before a body repre- 
senting a country that traditionally has been in favor, in essence, 
of what we are pleading with this body to do to-day, so far as they 
can do it. 
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Before our country went into the war there was in Ireland an 
army — a regular constituted army— numbering something over 
80,000 men of military age. They were the Irish volunteers.^ They 
were representing the nation of Ireland.- Ireland is not asking this 
recognition as a new nation. Ireland claims that it never surren- 
dered its sovereignty in the whole 750 years, voluntarily. Ireland 
claims that in every generation of her men — and these volunteers 
were voicing that idea by their action — that they shed their best 
blood to repel the invader from their shores. So that if that day 
came, as it has come before in this country and as it has come in 
other nations, when men were trying to assert the rights of Ireland, 
it could never be said that any statute of limitations had run against 
Ireland's rights, that there was no right of prescription there, because 
in every generation — and the very names of men sitting upon this 
committee arouse thoughts of those insurrections — in men like the 
volunteers of 1916 went out and shed their blood to repel the invader 
from her shores, so that men like us who come here today, so that 
men who are lawyers, might insist that it was a sovereign nation in 
spirit and never surrendered its rights. 

Those men in 1916 published their declaration of independence. 
It is, in essence, much the same as the Declaration of Independence 
of the United States. It made them as spiritually free as the declara- 
tion of 1776 made us; and I hope and believe that, with less suffering 
than our forefathers had, it is going to make them actually free. 

But something intervened. The World War intervened, and this 
country, our country, America, was called upon to go into that war, 
and it went into that war under an express pledge made by you gentle- 
men as representing us — under the express pledge of the American 
Government — that they were not seeking to add territory to that 
already acquired by the Allies, but that they were going in for a great 
principle to be applied to the whole world ; and I might say at this point 
that the Irish people — and I say it from first-hand knowledge— are 
the most conservative and law-abiding people in the world today. 
Great jails built to hold a thousand people, on that Island today con- 
tain perhaps seven or eight little miserable misdemeanants. One 
treat jail I saw with one man charged with a common law felony,, 
ut with 500 of them charged with making the same declaration that 
Thomas Jefferson made, that Washington fought for, and that Abra- 
ham Lincoln made immortal. [Applause.] 

This orderly people, then, taking us at our word, paying us the beau- 
tiful compliment that must be paid America as a country that never 
imposed its will upon another nation, a country that never ravished 
another people of their rights, a country that never extended a hand 
of sympathy to an autocracy, from the very first day of their birth, 
taking us at our word, and when an election was called in England, 
under the forms of English law, it was not a mere matter of campaign 
argument, but this government, which I am attempting to represent 
before this honorable body today, published a proclamation declaring 
that under- the principles laid down by our country they proposed 
to determine the form of government under which they should live, 
and that that form of a government should be modeled after the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America ; and they declared by written 
proclamation throughout Ireland that if their candidates were elected, 
they should be elected to a free parliament to sit in Dublin, and that 
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no man who should be elected should ever raise his hand to declare 
allegiance to any foreignking, English, German, or French. [Applause.] 

Upon that fair issue being made they overwhelmingly carried that 
country. They did it under coercion such as probably has not been 
paralleled in any country which had any sort of government boasting 
that they cherished the principles of free governments. Their leaders, 
splendid men, were transported to England and locked in jail. Bomb- 
ing planes went there and flew over the peaceful villages and the 
countryside, dropping literature that in itself was a threat against 
the lives of the people. But they rose up at the ballot box, at our 
suggestion and on our plan, and by this overwhelming vote they de- 
clared their own government. 

Now, let us see whether it is a government or not. Unless we stretch 
the point of international law to the extent of saying that a de facto 
government is a government which alone by force of arms, if they 
impose that force, are able to take the government away from the 
people, then this is a de facto government for these facts. 

This assembly was elected as the national representative assembly 
of Ireland. I am making no distinctions now between the north and 
the south of Ireland. It is the national assembly elected by a homo- 
geneous people. There is no question of the boundaries of this island ; 
it is bounded by the ocean, and everybody knows it. There is not 
any question of separate culture of these people, or of their adherence. 
All of them have the same basic religion and the same ideas of family 
life; no question of it at all. 

Now, they elected a national assembly. That a mere faction of 
them, much less in proportion than the Tories of this couatry in the 
days olour K evolutionary fathers, choose to go to a foreign country 
and sit in their assembly while the great majority stay at home and 
sit in their own assembly, I say, takes nothing whatever from the force 
of the position that this is a national assembly, if we judge it along 
the well-known lines of a national form of government, a republican 
form of government by representative democracy. 

What is that government doing ? It has its own army, the volun- 
teer army of Ireland, and there is no disguising it, and no desire to 
disguise it. It numbers over 100,000 men. They have fought no 
major battle since they declared their form of government, and as 
I understand it do not intend to do so unless the unspeakable thing 
occur, that America and these other nations that went into this war 
for the self-determination of peoples, abandon those principles and 
leave them to their fate, in which event they declare — I know nothing 
but their own declaration — that they will rise, poorly. armed as they 
may be, and fight for their independence, and die for it if necessary. 
[Applause.] That is the situation so far as the army in Ireland is 
concerned. 

The army of the invader in Ireland is attempting to govern Ireland, 
but is not governing Ireland. 

We might say, as to the place of meeting now, the ancient parlia- 
ment that was brought to the Irish people by the threat of what followed 
our own battle for independence, sat in the Irish parliament building. 
That has been taken by the English Government in the years past 
and turned into a banking institution. Very appropriately, from 
the standpoint of conception, it has become the temple of the money- 
changer instead of the temple of the liberties of the people of Ireland. 
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Therefore they repaired to their most ancient building, to the Man- 
sion House of Dublin, and in the round room where Grattan spoke, 
and where these great men thundered forth the principles of free 
government, there they are holding their sessions, or were until a 
couple of weeks ago, as the elected assembly of Ireland; and when 
driven from that place by superior force of arms they retired to some 
other place to hold them. 

What are they doing ? I had the pleasure of being present when 
I heard the entire cabinet of Ireland make its report, and I say 
again, without derogation from anyone else, that the report of the 
treasurer, Michael Collins, an Irishman trained in an English bank, 
with a peculiar understanding of finance, contains an epitome of the 
financial status of his country that is comparable to any ever issued 
by any Secretary of the Treasury of our country. 

I may state another great evidential fact in favor of the fact that 
even the military are not Governing Ireland, that Michael Collins, in 
coming in to make his report, Walked through a cordon of the Irish 
volunteers and Irish soldiers, and they dared not touch him, although 
the English Government had attempted to charge him with being 
guilty of sedition or being in favor of a republican form of govern- 
ment; and the very time he came in, that very day, he was defying 
them with arms; but he came in, and they dared not touch him, 
because the volunteers of Ireland brought him to the hall. 

They are not protecting the lives of the people, and are unable to 
do so. The only protection that is being given to the lives of people, 
to the lives and the honor of the women and the preservation of the 
home life^f Ireland, is being given by the Irish volunteers. In the 
months preceding our visit to Ireland, 10 times consecutively the 
soldiers had murdered peaceful citizens of Ireland, under such cir- 
cumstances that the regularly constituted coroners' juries had 
declared that it was willful murder. They are not able to protect 
them, and those Irish volunteers are protecting their own homes. I 
do not believe they would be able to protect them to-day, had it not 
been that this committee was meeting. They have the eyes of the 
world upon them. They had all the bombing implements and instru- 
ments of war, but dared not use them because the world is looking on. 
Therefore the government of Ireland is functioning. 

The people in the slums of Dublin were dying like flies. I saw no 
worse'place anywhere in the world. I saw no more miserable poverty, 
than that which existed among the returned soldiers on the east side 
of Dublin where we visited during my stay. 

The people of Ireland get no support from England. The persons 
in the east side of Dublin would be allowed to perish like flies through 
that poison, but the splendid men and women there have taken up 
the matter of child conservation, and are taking care of the lives of 
those people; and they are functioning, and England is not functioning. 

England abandoned its whole educational system, if it ever had 
one. The Irish republic that you are called upon to recognize is the 
great educational force and the alert educational force of Ireland 
to-day. 

We were welcomed by Dr. Coffey at the Irish University, with the 
flag of the republic flying at its flagpole; and, decorated in those 
colors, we received a memorial from the student body, unanimous to 
a man, addressed to the people of America, declaring that they were 
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a free people, and that they owed allegience to no government but 
thegovernment of the Irish 'republic. [Applause.] 

We. looked over the business of Ireland. The old restrictive penal 
laws have passed, but the economic laws are just as strong and just 
as difficult to get over, and they remain. 

Prior to the war it was a rare thing for a ship, although there was 
no law against it, to touch at an Irish port. Is England doing any- 
thing for Ireland's commerce? It is trying to watch its own com- 
merce and trying to control the efforts of American business men to 
make their own merchant marine pay. So that, what do the Irish 
do? They strike out for themselves under their own government; 
and it is the only force in Ireland to-day that is attending to the com- 
merce of Ireland. England has abandoned it, except to live off of it, 
if she can get all the exports brought to Liverpool before they go to 
Irish ports, which has been the custom for so many years. 

The Chairman. Do you -mean exports or imports ? 

Mr. Walsh. Exports into Ireland; from America to Ireland. It is 
their purpose to take them under the practices of their trade and 
under the operations of their big business concerns; and I want to 
say to you that big business controls in England, of course, in a way 
that we do not understand unless we study it. They have no such 
restrictive laws as we have, figuratively, theoretically, or construc- 
tively. If a man commits a crime against the commercial life of this 
Government, we theoretically, at least, send him to jail In England 
they nominate him a lord, and he becomes a peer of the realm 
[laughter]. The trust has gone to the limit in England, and has a 
strangle hold upon the whole government of Ireland. So that the 
only government that is functioning in that great respect that goes 
to the life of a nation, is the Irish government. 

Ireland has no navy, but she needs no navy. Her whole history 
shows that she has never subjugated any other people. It is the 
only place where there has always been religious freedom for the 
minority as against the majority. There is a Jewish population of 
5,000. They nave a ghetto in Dublin larger than in any place in 
this country except New York; and who ever heard of the persecu- 
tion of a Jew in Ireland ? It is unheard of. 

The Chairman. May I say that the committee hopes that the 
question of religion will not be injected into this discussion. 

Mr. Walsh. I did not mean to inject it. 

The Chairman. The other side would claim the right to reply; 
and then— — 

Mr. Walsh. I hope that I have not said anything that would 
warrant the statement that I have injected it. 

The Chairman. But the other side will say that you are injecting it. 

Mr. Walsh. I will withdraw what I said about Jews. Of course, 
I think I know — my conscience tells me — that there is no such 
question, and I think that if the question was raised it would be easy 
to prove that. 

The Chairman. At least, it is not before us. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. Now, a government must protect property, 
must it not? Not the property of somebody across the seas, but 
the property of the people of that government, of that land. 

Leaving for a moment the question that this is a de facto govern- 
ment, because the people have declared it, and because a foreign 
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power is by force taking it away from them, we say that the home 
is not protected and property is not protected except as it is pro- 
tected by the Irish volunteer army. In other words, the soldiers of 
the invading army commit highway robbery after highway robbery; 
they kidnap children; they arrest and insult women; they arrest a 
whole business house and seize all the business property and let it 
go unrestricted except as the Irish army defy them; and so there is 
no army in the island protecting life and property except the Irish 
volunteer army. 

As to the courts, I say that is a great test, because if a government 
is not a government of law it is either a government of anarchy or 
no government, or else a government of pure, brute force. The 
people of Ireland are settling their civil differences among themselves. 
They do not have recourse to the British courts, and they deny the 
authority of the British courts within the realm of their own country. 
[Applause.] 

I am stating facts, gentlemen of the committee; what I actually 
observed in Ireland, and the reports that were made to the Dail 
Eireann by every member of the Irish cabinet, in our presence, and 
undenied by England. The courts, so far as England is concerned, 
are abandoned in Ireland. It is true that they have courts-martial, 
and that they arraign men, women, and children before them; but 
those courts are not recognized and they are not courts as we under- 
stand them, as law-abiding citizens. So that those courts, rude as 
they may be — because the Irish government has been under this 
fear of armed force from England all the time — are the only courts 
recognized by the Irish people, and the only courts with which the 
Irish people will have anything to do. Now, that is the state of 
Ireland. It is on that account that I say that, as a matter of fact, 
the government you are called upon to recognize to this extent in 
this resolution is the de facto government of Ireland. Should it be 
recognized ? 

May I say another thing at this point ? If I understand our Gov- 
ernment — it is a representative one, of course — in time of war, for the 
reasons that we are all familiar with who have studied a little of the 
Constitution of the United States, the President is made Commander 
in Chief; so that our country has a Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy with a power greater in time of war than any potentate in 
the world. It was intended to be so. 

It was not intended, however, to be an unrestricted power, and no 
custom or no practice can change the Constitution of the United 
States in my conceptioif; and so, while the State Department has the 
power to recognize a government, it has not the sweeping power, but 
a limited one; that is, it has the power by act to recognize the govern- 
ment of another country — the revolutionary government, we will say, 
for example — and it makes its declaration; but other things must be 
done, under the orderly process that exists between peaceful and 
civilized nations. Ambassadors must be appointed, consular officers 
must be appointed, and the inhibition, the qualification put upon the 
power of the President was that those appointments should be con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States, and the idea — if I under- 
stand the great, fundamental, and underlying idea of the House of 
Representatives as distinguished from the upper body—was that it 
should really be that body that was closest to the people and had the 
greatest power, because it had the control of the purse, and before 
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recognition could be complete, then this branch of the Government 
necessarily must act and must make the appropriation. 

Now whether, in the case cited here, Mr. Clay's resolution lost or 
won, I respectfully submit is beside the question. The principles are 
not legal principles. Great moral principles, or legal principles, are 
not affirmed or denied by mere success at any particular time. If it 
is a correct principle of law^ based upon justice, it will go on and on. 
The temporary representatives of the people upon the courts or in 
executive offices may set it aside, but under a representative form of 
government we always have the last say, and the people of the 
country must say whether the action of their servants-— because we 
have no rulers — is in accordance with their conception and pass upon 
that action; so that we are appealing now to the whole country. 

Mr. Flood. That incident or precedent was cited only to show that 
not only the executive branch of the Government but the Congress 
considered the recognition of a new State as an executive function and 
not a legislative function. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes; I agree with that, Congressman Flood; and 
while I have not read that — and I should have read it, of course, 
before I came here — I still would say that if the Congress of the 
United States at that time decided that they should not make the 
appropriation first I think they were mistaken about it in practice, 
and I think that so many things 

Mr. Flood. They have decided it in a dozen other cases at other 
times. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes; they may have decided it in a dozen other cases, 
but I would call your attention to the fact that for the first time in 
the history of our country, we departed from what was believed by 
the majority of the people of our country to be a traditional policy 
of our Government from the days of Washington and went into 
Europe upon a declared set of principles, and I say that in the situa- 
tion of the world to-dayit would be a failure to look the condition 
of the world in the face" if the Congress of the United States, with 
the inherent power to do the people's will which it has, turned its 
back upon the Irish people and thus failed to function along the line 
that we believe not only meets justice to the peoples involved but 
the bringing about of a just and reasonable peace all over the world. 

Mr. Flood. Suppose that it has not the constitutional power to 
doit? 

Mr. Walsh. I am assuming that it has. 

Mr. Flood. Would you have Congressmen violate the Constitu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Walsh. No; I would never have a Congressman violate any 
law, and especially the Constitution. I hope that nothing I have 
said here would indicate that I want any Congressman to violate any 
law. I have too much respect for Congressmen. But I might say 
this, while I am on this subject: Of course, Mr. Congressman, I want 
to be serious about it. If it was a violation of the Constitution, my 
answer would be no. I claim that it is not a violation of the Constitu- 
tion; that it is one act; and that the lower House can decide for itself; 
and if they pass it and there is no ambassador appointed to draw the 
salary and incur the expense to use up the appropriation, it is imma- 
terial as a matter of law. If you do it, I think you are right, and I 
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think you are expressing the voice and sentiment of the people of the 
United States. , 

The Chairman. It is your contention, as I understand, that the 
Congress has the power to appropriate this money ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

The Chairman. Until such time as the President sees fit to appoint 
an ambassador? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. ... 

The Chairman. That it is clearly within the Constitution ? 

Mr. Walsh. That it is clearly within the Constitution. 

Mr. Newton. You have mentioned your experience over in the 
Irish national assembly, I think. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. And you mentioned that the people are arbitrating 
their differences ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. That is, without going to any court ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. I call that, of course, a rude court. There is a 
man with a gun in front of the courthouse. 

Mr. Newton. The question is whether or not the government of 
the Republic of Ireland has instituted any courts, has appointed any 
judges — any system of courts and juries. 

Mr. Walsh. Courts and juries ? 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh. Not in the sense of a jury of any certain number; but 
they have established arbitration courts all over Ireland, and it is 
to those courts that the people of Ireland resort. Of course they have 
their own way of doing it. They may not think that our judicial 
system is the best. I do. 

Mr. Newton. What I was getting at was whether or not these were 
merely local arrangements for the adjustment of differences, or 
whether there was, as we understand it, a court system ? 

Mr. Walsh. These courts are made under the authority of the 
Dail Eireann. That is Gaelic for "The Irish Assembly." 

Mr. Newton. How extensively have they been carried out? 
, Mr. Cookran. They are everywhere except at Dublin and at 
Belfast. 

Mr. Walsh. They are everywhere, practically all over the island, 
except at Dublin and Belfast. It is a splendid system of law, and I 
think we would save a great deal of litigation and bad feeling if we 
could do it here. 

Mr. Newton. Now, in reference to the question of raising revenues, 
just what information can you give us as to that? 

Mr. Walsh. The information I can give you is that England has 
taken away from Ireland about $140,000,000 more a year in taxes- 
it has been up to this time — than it has cost to govern Ireland, to 
say nothing of the economic stress that they put upon her by com- 
pelling her to take any products that they want her to take. 

The Chairman. Is that dollars? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. I have it in dollars in my mind. 

Mr. Newton. What I wanted to ask 

Mr. Walsh. I will answer you in detail and to your satisfaction. 
Up to this time they have paid their taxes, and they have taken this 
amount away from them. The last time the; taxgatherer came 
around, he took it. 
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Mr. Newton. That is, the English taxgatherer ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes; the English taxgatherer; but I am now informed 
that was only permitted to be done because the Irish Republic 
believed that the principles that America laid down when she entered 
the war, and that were assented to by Lloyd-George in specified terms, 
that all peoples should have the right of self-determination, would be 
faithfully carried out; and if they are not carried out, I am informed 
by those gentlemen that they are not going to pay any more taxes, 
and will pay no more attention to them, but will levy their own 
taxes and support their own people. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. I would like to read into the record, in reply to 
Mr. Flood's question, a quotation from Moore's International Law, 
page 101, showing that an appropriation was made on March 3, 1837, 
for the payment of the salaries of representatives to Texas. Texas 
was not finally recognized by President Jackson until March 7. 

Mr. Flood. That appropriation was made after the President had 
indicated his intention to recognize the Republic of Texas, and had 
requested them to do it. 

The Chairman. On the contrary, the message of President Jackson 
intimated strongly that recognition was unwise, and for the sake of 
the record I will add the message of President Jackson on that 

Question, which will be found on page 98 of Volume 1 of Moore's 
nternational Law Digest. 

Mr. Flood. I have the message of the President here, if you desire 
to hear it. 

The Chalrman. We will not take the time now, Mr. Flood. I 
would like to read into the record this quotation from Moore. 
[Reading:] 

The independence of Texas was recognized on March 7, 1837. 

Mr. Flood. I want to read into the record President Jackson's 
message on that subject. 

Mr. Walsh. I have already put it into the record. 

Mr. Flood. You have ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What is the date of it ? 

Mr. Walsh. December 21, 1836. 

The Chairman. What is the date of the resolution passed by the 
House ? 

Mr. Flood. March 3, 1837. 

The Chairman. A year afterwards ? 

Mr. Flood. It was for the salaries of diplomatic agents to be sent 
to the Republic of Texas whenever the President of the United States 
received satisfactory evidence of the existence of Texas as an inde- 
pendent power. Here it is: 

Resolved, That the independence of the Government of Texas ought to be recognized . 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be directed to provide, in the 
bill for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government, a salary and outfit for 
such public agent as the President may determine to send to Texas. 

Mr. Cockran. Was that adopted ? 

Mr. Flood. Yes. 

The Chalrman. Is that under date of March 3, the same as I had ? 

Mr. Flood. That was reported on February 21, 1837. 

The Chairman. Moore gives the date as March 3. 

Mr. Moores. That was the appropriation bill ? 

Mr. Flood. Yes. 
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Mr. Moores. The other was simply a resolution. 
The Chairman. President Jackson said: 

Prudence seems, however, to dictate that we should still stand aloof until one of 
the great powers shall recognize the independence of the new Republic. 

President Jackson also said this: 

In this view, on the ground of expediency, I am disposed to concur, and do not there- 
fore conclude it necessary to express any opinion. 

A"nd so forth. 

That is in the President's message. 

president jackson's message, decembek 21, 1836. 

[Report of Mr. Clay, Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, June 18, 1836, Senate Ex. Doc. 406, 24th 

Cong., 1st sess.] 

No steps have been taken by the Executive toward the acknowledgment of the 
independence of Texas, and the whole subject would have been left without further 
remark on the information now given to Congress, were it not that the two Houses at 
their last session, acting separately, passed resolutions "that the independence of 
Texas ought to be acknowledged by the United States whenever satisfactory informa- 
tion should be received that it had in successful operation a civil government capable 
of performing the duties and fulfilling the obligations of an independent power." 
This mark of interest in the question of the independence of Texas, and indication of 
the views of Congress, make it proper that I should somewhat in detail present the 
considerations that have governed the Executive in continuing to occupy the ground 
previously taken in the contest between Mexico and Texas. 

The acknowledgment of a new State as independent, and entitled to a place in the 
family of nations, is at all times an act of great delicacy and responsibility, but more 
especially so when such State has forcibly separated itself from another of which it had 
formed an integral part, and which still claims dominion over it. A premature recog- 
nition under these circumstances, if not looked upon as justifiable cause of war, is 
always liable to be regarded as a probf of an unfriendly spirit to one of the contending 
parties.' All questions relative to the government of foreign nations, whether of the 
Old or New World, have been treated by the United States as questions of fact only, 
and our predecessors have cautiously abstained from deciding upon them until the 
clearest evidence was in their possession to enable them not only to decide correctly, 
but to shield their decisions from every unworthy imputation. In all the contests thai 
have arisen out of the revolutions of France, out of the disputes relating to the Crowns 
of Portugal and Spain, out of the separation of the American possessions of both from 
the European governments, and out of the numerous and constantly occurring strug- 
gles for dominion in Spanish America, so wisely consistent with our just principles has 
been the action of our Government that we have, under the most critical circum- 
stances, avoided all censure, and encountered no other evil than that produced by a 
transient estrangement of good will in those against whom we have been by force of 
evidence compelled to decide. 

It has thus made known to the world that the uniform policy and practice of the 
United States is to avoid all interference in disputes which merely relate to the internal 
government of other nations, and eventually to recognize the authority of the pre- 
vailing party without reference to our particular interests and views or to the merits 
of the original controversy. Public opinion here is so firmly established and well, 
understood in favor of this policy that no serious disagreement has ever risen among 
ourselves in relation to it, although brought under view in a variety of forms, and at 
periods when the minds of the people were greatly excited by the agitation of topics 
purely domestic in their character. Nor has any deliberate inquiry ever been insti- 
tuted in Congress, or in any of our legislative bodies, as to whom belonged the power of 
originally recognizing a new State. A power the exercise of which is equivalent, 
under some circumstances, to a declaration of war; a power nowhere especially dele- 
gated, and only granted in the Constitution as it is necessarily involved in some of the 
great powers given to Congress— in that given to the President and Senate to form 
treaties with foreign powers, and to appoint ambassadors and other public ministers, 
and in that conferred upon the President to receive ministers from foreign nations. 

In the preamble to the resolution of the House of Representatives it is distinctly 
intimated that the expediency of recognizing the independence of Texas should be 
left to the decision of Congress. In this view, on the ground of expediency, I am 
disposed to concur: and do not, therefore, consider it necessary to express any opinion 
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as to the strict constitutional right of the Executive, either apart from or in con 
junction with the Senate, over the subject. It is to be presumed that on no future 
occasion will a dispute arise, as none has heretofore occurred, between the Executive 
and the Legislature in the exercise of the power of recognition. It will always be 
considered consistent with the spirifcof the Constitution, and most safe, that it should 
be exercised, when probably leading to war, with a previous understanding with that 
body by whom war can alone be declared and by whom all the provisions for sus- 
taining its perils must be furnished. Its submission to the Congress, which represents 
in one of its branches the States of the Union and in the other the people of the United 
States, where there may be reasonable ground to apprehend so grave a consequence, 
would certainly afford the fullest satisfaction to our own country, and a perfect guar- 
anty to all other nations of the justice and prudence of the measures which might 
be adopted. 

In making these suggestions it is not my purpose to relieve myself from the respon- 
sibility of expressing my own opinions of the course the interests of our country pre- 
scribe and its honor permits us to follow. 

It is scarcely to be imagined that a question of this character could be presented 
in relation to which it would be more difficult for the United States to avoid exciting 
the suspicion and jealously of other powers and maintain their established character 
for fair and impartial dealing. But on this, as on every other trying occasion, safety 
is to be found in a rigid adherence to principle. ' 

In the contest between Spain and the revolted colonies we stood aloof, and waited 
not only until the ability of the new States to protect themselves was fully established 
but until the danger of their being again subjugated had entirely passed away. Then, 
and' not until then, were they recognized. Such was our course in regard to Mexico- 
herself . The same policy was observed in all the disputes growing out of the separa- 
tion into distinct Governments of those Spanish-American States, who began or 
carried on the contest with the parent country, united under one form of Govern- 
ment. We acknowledged the separate independence of New Grenada, of Venezuela,, 
and of Ecuador, only after their independent existence was no longer a subject of" 
dispute, or was actually acquiesced in by those with whom they had been previously 
united. It is true that with regard to Texas the civil authority of Mexico has been 
expelled, its invading army defeated, the chief of the Republic himself captured,, 
and all present power to control the newly organized Government of Texas annihilated' 
within its confines. But, on the other hand, there is, in appearance at least, am 
immense disparity of physical force on the side of Texas. The Mexican Republic,, 
under another executive, is rallying its forces under a new leader, and menacing a> 
fresh invasion to recover its lost dominion. 

Upon the issue of this threatened invasion, the independence of Texas may be 
considered as suspended; and were there nothing peculiar in the relative situation of 
the United States and Texas, our acknowledgment of its independence at such a 
crisis could scarcely be regarded as consistent with that prudent reserve with which 
we have hitherto held ourselves bound to treat all similar questions. But there are 
circumstances in the relations of the two countries which require us to act on this 
occasion with even more than our wonted caution. Texas was once claimed as a part 
of our property, and there are those among our citizens who, always reluctant to 
abandon thst claim, can not but regard with solicitude the prospects of the reunion of 
the territory to this country. A large portion of its civilized inhabitants are emigrants: 
from the United States, speak the same language with ourselves, cherish the same 

Erinciples, political and religious, and are bound to many of our citizens by ties of 
iendship and kindred blood; and, more than all, it is known that the people of that 
country have instituted the same form of government with our own, and have, since 
the close of your last session, openly resolved, on the acknowledgment by us of their 
independence, to seek admission into the Union as one of the Federal States. This 
last circumstance is a matter of peculiar delicacy, and forces upon us considerations 
of the gravest character. The title of Texas to the territory she claims is identified 
with her independence; she asks us to acknowledge that title to the territory, with an 
avowed design to treat immediately of its transfer to the United States. It becomes 
us to beware of a too early movement, as it might subject us, however unjustly, to the 
imputation of seeking to establish the claim of our neighbors to a territory, with a 
view to its subsequent acquisition by ourselves. Prudence, therefore, 'seems to 
dictate that we should still stand aloof, and maintain our present attitude, if not until 
Mexico itself, or one of the great foreign powers, shall recognize the independence of 
the new Government, at least until the lapse of time or the course of events shall have 
proved beyond cavil or dispute the ability of the people of that country to maintain 
their separate sovereignty and to uphold the Government constituted by them 
Neither of the contending parties can justly complain of this course. By pursuingit, 
we are but carrying out the long-established policy of our Government, a policy which 
has secured to us respect and influence abroad and inspired confidence at home. 
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Mr. Newton. I was interrupted, and I would like to finish the line 
that I was on. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Newton. 

Mr. Newton. So that, as I understand it, Mr. Walsh, the Irish 
republic itself has not as yet levied any taxes ? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir; not in the form of a legislative act. 

Mr. Newton. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Walsh. It is floating a very large loan in Ireland and in Eng- 
land and in other parts of the world. They are tendering them great 
sums of money, and they propose to proceed now with the plan* 
They have laid the plan for reviving the industries of Ireland, for 
getting the people onto the land, for reforestation, and other things 
in the land. 

Mr. Newton. Have there been any import duties, or anything of 
that kind ? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir; there have not. 

Mr. Newton. No legislation ? 

Mr. Walsh. Nothing that comes under the free-trade enactments 
of England. 

Mr. Cockran. It is free trade, absolute free trade, at the present 
time. 

Mr. Walsh. It is free trade. 

Mr. Newton. The executive department of the government there, 
the president of the Irish republic, is now in the United States? 

Mr. Walsh. He is up at the Raleigh Hotel. 

Mr. Newton. How is the executive department of the government 
functioning, with the head of it in the United States 1 

Mr. Cockran. The same way as ours did when our President was 
in France. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Walsh. The vice president of the Irish republic, Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, one of the ablest statesmen in Europe — next to Eamon de 
Valera, I think, the ablest statesman in Europe— is acting in that 
capacity. 

Mr. Newton. Now, about the assembly; in the way of appropri- 
ating money, just what has been done ? 

Mr. Walsh. They have made an appropriation. A member of the 
Dail Eireann, Mr. Harry Boland, tells me they have made an appro- 
priation of $1,250,000, and that is for the appointment of consular 
agents abroad, and for those things that make a government func- 
tion in connection with the other Governments of the world. We 
will submit the official figures, Mr. Boland says, if you care for them. 

Mr. Newton. When was the appropriation made 1 

Mr. Boland. Within this year; I guess about the 18th of June. 

Mr. Walsh. On the 18th of June, approximately. 

Mr. Newton. How have the expenses of the government been paid 
in the meantime ? There has been no money appropriated. 

Mr. Walsh. The people of the government themselves put it up. 
Of course, the soldiers did not give them anything* 

Mr. Newton. There has been no raising of money by taxes? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. A raising of money merely by voluntary contribu- 
tions ? 

Mr. Walsh. A voluntary tax, by a submission of the people to the 
'demands of their legislative assembly, and raising of the money.' 
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Mr. Newton. The different subdivisions of Ireland, have they 
local officers ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Newton. Like a governor, for instance, of one subdivision,, to 
be appointed by the President ? 

Mr. Walsh. No ; they have not that form of government over 
there. They have a national, parliament or congress, and they are 
not divided. Am I correct in saying that they are elected by the 
people and that the great majority of them are republicans now ? 

Mr. Boland. Yes; county councils. 

Mr. Walsh. I attended many of them, and received the freedom 
of the cities. 

Mr. Newton. Did you say the majority of them were republicans? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. Newton. You do not mean in the American sense ? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Walsh. I mean it in the good old way; although I begin to 
think a little more of them than I used to. 

The Chairman. You have exceeded your time by 10 minutes, but 
it is the fault of the committee. 

Mr. Walsh. I will try to hurry through, because I have to answer 
that point about the executive. 

I was going to ask the privilege of submitting to each member of 
the committee a very good reproduction of a photograph of this con- 
gress; that is, of all of them that were out of jail at the time the pic- 
ture was taken. I think it would be illuminating to you. It shows 
the character of the men. It is a very good one. 

And one other thing, I might say that the President of that re- 
public is in this country, one of his reasons, I understand, being the 
recognition of his own republic in the way we sent our people abroad 
when we thought we needed that recognition in the early days; and 
I want to say that if the thought of the people has any influence, 
here, I might recount that I had the privilege of being with Mr. 
de Valera on his tour of this country, and I want to say here and now, 
because the eastern press did not carry it as the local press did, that 
President de Valera, in point of numbers and enthusiasm, received 
the greatest hearings of any foreigner that ever came to our shores, 
and had larger meetings in some places than even our candidates for 
President; and he had larger public meetings than any, other man, 
native or foreign born, except our candidates for President. And I 
want to say that that again in itself shows the stable character of 
this government. I say it now, without fulsome praise, that Eamonn 
de Valera, 38 years of age, is the peer of any statesman in the world 
to-day in point of intellect, in point of virtue, in point of knowledge 
of government, and in point of splendid purpose toward his fellow 
men. 

The fact is that he went through this country of ours, operated by 
political parties, when tension was high, great national and inter- 
national questions appealing to the attention of our lawmakers — the 
fact is that this man went through this country and talked to hundreds 
of thousands of. people and did not utter one sentence that was not 
in conformity with the principles of our country, and that was not in 
good taste for a stranger to say in our country; and so clear and so 
Faithful to the principles of decency and good government was he, 
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that even those papers that are pro-English, that we know are so, 
have not been able to criticize him in the slightest way. 

Just one word about this danger, or fear, of England. We are 
occupying, as Ireland is now occupying, a unique position. If you 
seek precedents for the position of Ireland, I challenge history to 
show any case that is on all fours with the Irish case. I say there is 
none in the history of the world where the people have maintained 
their nationhood, and where they have exhibited the principles for 
which practically the whole world, went into the war, and where they 
have functioned peacefully and intelligently along those lines. 

Now, we have a different England to deal with. Of course, the 
attitude that England may take, and how she will feel, ought not 
to move us as a nation in extending justice or in doing that act which 
we believe to be a just act; and I know that nobody would intimate 
any such thing. The justice of the act and the propriety of our doing 
it, as a Nation, are the only things that should move us. Those are 
the principles for which we entered the war, and which this Irish 
republican form of government is attempting to carry out, taking 
us at our word, upon the principles not only of our country but of 
the world. Lloyd-George said that he accepted them. He rolled 
his eyes and called upon the living Lord to witness the fact that 
they were in the fight for the same reason we were. The premier 
before him made the same declaration. We must not assume, as a 
Nation, that that was idle talk on the part of English statesmen. 

I understand that there are people here present in attendance who 
are going to advocate that the great majority of the Irish people 
have no right to be' heard or to get this recognition. But we under- 
stand, of course, the English people entered into that compact 
through their prime minister; and England to-day is dependent upon 
this country. 

Another reason why I say that a failure to recognize the Irish 
Republic by the popular body of our country means that that would 
add a great weight in the scales and weigh down against the liberties 
of Ireland. The Allies owe England precisely the same amount 
that they owe us— $10,000,000,000. We are asked to allow them 
to postpone the payment of interest on that sum. That interest 
will amount to $500,000,000 a year — half as much as it cost to run 
our Government when we had a billion-dollar Congress, as it was 
called. We are asked to take that load off of England's back and lay 
it on the producing masses of this country. It will be passed on to 
the producing class of our people because we have gone the limit in 
our taxes — income taxes and inheritance taxes, etc. — and therefore 
that amount has got to be placed upon the producers of this country. 

The last word was that it was 10 billions of dollars, in round num- 
bers, all the loans added together in that; so if we postpone the col- 
lection of this interest, and refuse to recognize Ireland, it means that 
we have, gone into the business of paying for these bombing planes 
and the commission of these crimes against the Irish' people. So 
that we ought not to be timorous about this debt, as to paying it, 
from the American standpoint. We ought at least to be as far ad- 
vanced as England's colonies. See what Canada is doing. Canada 
told them to take their titles back — their mean system of corruption, 
of taking men who ought to be red-blooded citizens and making them 
toadies of a monarchy — they told them to take their titles back, and 
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they would have their own ambassadorial representation in this 
country. 

New Zealand had the red blood in them to declare, by a majority 
vote, that Ireland had the right to self-determination. The English 
people themselves are in favor of the self-determination of the Irish 
people, for common sense, justice, and economic reasons, as well. 

We were told that the Government was unable to pay them a 
living wage because of the terrific expenses incident to the upkeep of 
the Government. The answer of the trades council of England was, 
"Take your armed forces out of Ireland and let the Government 
function along lines of decency and honor, and you will have money 
enough to pay a living wage to your own people." The whole labor 
party of England declared that. 

The same thing is working out in Australia and in Scotland. Talk 
about our being afraid; I will try to get the papers of the returned 
soldiers,- the trades-union papers in Glasgow, that in big headlines 
called upon the soldiers of England to refuse to go into Ireland and 
kill their brothers. There was a day when that man would have 
been dragged to the Tower of London and imprisoned for that; but 
they are not saying anything to that man to-day. They can not go 
back -of this pledge, if the people who heard the pledge stand up and 
say they insist that they carry it out. [Applause.] 

Mr. Flood. Is England in any financial condition to engage in 
war now ? 

Mr. Walsh. No, sir; you would have to lend England the money 
to fight you with. [Laughter and cheers.] 

Mr. Flood. Then, if England was to engage in war, she would have 
to get the money from this country ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes; and I say this 

Mr. Cockran. There may be some who would like to lend it to 
them. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. I hope not, I will say, Mr. Cockran. 

I will say, if there is an expression of robust Americanism along the 
lines of popular spokesmen in the countries on the earth, it will do 
more to bring about peace than anything else. 

Mr. Flood. I would like to get your opinion as to the effect of this 
pending bill or resolution, and a resolution drawn along these lines. 

Resolved, By the.House of Representatives, the Senate concurring, that they partici- 
pate with the people of the United States in the deep interest that they feel for the 
success of the Irish republic which is struggling to establish its liberty and inde- 
pendence, and that it will give its constitutional support to the President of the 
United States, if he may deem it expedient to recognize the sovereign independence 
of that republic. 

Mr. Walsh. I think you all have heard the old story of the banquet 
in New York, where one suggested that they had forgotten about the 
poor, and another suggested three cheers for the poor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Flood. I do not catch your idea. 

Mr. Walsh. The idea is this, that the people representing the Irish 
republic are serious people. They believe that they have suc- 
ceeded along the lines laid down by us in establishing their own 
government. You have extended to them splendid sympathy. I 
know of nothing better and more inspiriting, to them than the 
Gallagher resolution, followed by the action of the Senate. But they 
are now functioning along business lines, and they stand up bravely 
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before you and the world and ask for what they are entitled to. If 
they are not a government, say it in terms. 

Mr. Flood. We can not appoint a minister over there. 

Mr. Walsh. I understand, but you can do one act which will be 
a step in the recognition of this country, and your expression will 
do more, I think, for the spirit of democracy and the spirit of peace 
than the expression of any other body on the earth. I am a great 
believer in the lower House of the Congress of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Flood. This is doing just what you said, and it will give this 
constitutional support to the President of the United States: 

"Whenever he may deem it expedient to recognize the Sovereign 
independence of the Irish republic." 

Mr. Walsh. If we have the government give us an appropria- 
tion 

Mr. Flood. What is the good of the appropriation if the President 
does not appoint a minister or consular officers ? 

Mr. Walsh. I think it would be a fine thing for this President or 
the next president to know that this popular body, the popular branch 
of the Congress, had done all that it could do and was standing behind 
him. [Applause.] 

I just want to say one word more. I hope there is no question of 
politics in this, because I hope that there will not be. Of course, 
I have been a Democrat all my life, I never voted any other national 
ticket, and I think it would be deplorable, on a great governmental 
question of this kind, if politics entered into it. I will say this to 
my fellow Democrats who are here. I think that a great many of 
the people of this country perhaps feel like I do. They were Demo- 
crats first because the poor folks where they lived when they were 
poor folks — and the majority of us were — were Democrats; and also 
those who come from emigrant ancestry, which I am proud to say 
I did — although it is not always popular, I understand — had the 
feeling that this was a great land of refuge; that the ideas that were 
put in the Declaration of Independence, and in the American Bill of 
Rights, were real ; that is, that we held them and cherished them, and 
practiced them in all we did. So that it is an upsetting of my predi- 
lections and an upsetting of my political thought and the status that 
I have created in myself, to find the deplorable condition, from the 
standpoint of that old party, as old as the Government itself, that 
when these men of good intentions came before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate, not one member of 
my party, so splendidly represented by the Hon. Bourke Cockran, 
appeared and gave them the courtesy of a hearing, or considered it 
of enough importance to be present at the hearing. 

Mr. Flood. You can not say that about the House committee. 

Mr. Walsh. No; I speak of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate. 

Mr. Flood. You can not say that about the Democrats of this 
committee. 

Mr. Walsh. No; and as I say, I think we are all believers in the 
closeness of the House of Representatives to the people, and in the 
response of the people. 

Mr. Flood. Why can you not say the same thing about the Demo- 
cratic Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives ? 
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Mr. Walsh. We had a little check, if I understood the secretary, 
of thos'e who were present. 

Mr. . When you had a hearing before this committee, 

the whole committee was present. 

Mr. Walsh. Pardon me; I thought you meant the committee that 
was sitting to-day. I want to say, as I have already said, Mj*. 
Congressman, that we had not only a most respectful and sympathetic 
hearing, but the report was followed by action, and the arguments of 
the gentlemen on that committee did much to enlighten the way of 
those who appeared before it. 

The Chairman. May I not add that the Republican members of 
the committee were present at the passage of the Gallivan resolution, 
all except one, and that all those present voted for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Walsh. Is that true ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh. I thank you, very sincerely. 

Mr. . May I ask you one question before you finish ? 

Mr. Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. . You referred to the picture of the Irish Repub- 
lican Congress ? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. . That is, of those that were in jail? 

Mr. W ALSH - No; I said all that were out of jail at the time when 
thei picture was taken were in it. The picture was taken in front of 
the Mansion House in Dublin. 

Mr. . It might be interesting to some of my colleagues 

to know what the offenses were. 

Mr. WAlsh. I might answer in the words of my. friend, Harry 
Boland, here. He was talking to an English gentleman, and he 
said, "That was the time we were in jail. Harry saw him jump, 
and he said, "It is not necessary for me to state that we were not in 
jail for picking pockets." They were in jail for making declarations 
such as Thomas Jefferson made, for making the declarations made 
and reiterated by you gentlemen that gave the country confidence 
enough in you to have you elected. They were arrested for saying 
those things that in our country, thank God, are regarded as right 
and honest and honorable. They were all political offenses, and it is 
a crime against the nations that that is gomg on to-day. 

(At 2.15 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 3 o'clock 
p. m.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF HON. DANIEI F. COHALAN, 
JUSTICE SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK. 

The position of England as the dominant world power was made 
secure for some generations to come, in the opinion of the English 
diplomats, when their demand that the freedom of the seas should 
not be brought up for the consideration of the peace conference, 
was assented to by the representatives of the United States. 

Astute, experienced, trained men, skilled in diplomacy, they secured 
for themselves before the conference even met, that which was of the 
greatest value to them. They left for its consideration only questions 
that, while of the utmost importance to the individual nations and 
peoples, counted practically for nothing so far as the control of the 
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world was concerned. They were confronted on the part of America 
by men with small knowledge of world affairs and who had little or 
no experience in dealing with trained diplomats. 

The representatives of the British Empire were secure; were certain 
of their position of dominance from the outset, and could afford to 
look with great complancency upon the conference, governed, so far 
they were concerned, by conditions which made it impossible for 
them to lose. 

They realized — because the subject had been studied by their 
predecessors for generations ; and tney had the advantage of all the 
accumulated knowledge thus acquired; they knew that the nation 
that controlled the seas would control the world. Hence, when — 
as may be believed to their utter astonishment- — they succeeded, by 
a slight show of insistence on their part, in having the representatives 
of the other countries, in the majority at the peace conference, agree 
to their proposition that the freedom of the seas might not be dis- 
cussed there, they secured as the believed, the very thing they had 
accused Germany of struggling for in the war, namely, the practical 
control of the world. 

How adroitly and easily and yet how thoroughly this was done is 
evidenced by the testimony of Premier Clemenceau as reported in 
his speech on September 25 last in the Chamber of Deputies in his 
reference to Great Britain and the freedom of the seas. 

As regards the freedom of the seas, England has no need to demand it. of anyone. 
She already has it, and there are none to dispute it. I have already told you in this 
very pla^e, and you applauded me, how I related to President Wilson a conversation 
I had with Premier Lloyd-George on this subject: 

Lloyd-George said to me, "Do you recognize that without the British fleet we would 
have been unable to continue the war? " 

I replied: "Yes." 

Then Lloyd-George said: "Are you disposed to prevent us, should the case arise, 
from doing the same thing again? " 

I replied, "No." 

I reported this conversation to Mr. Wilson, and he was not at all troubled by it. 
Mr. Wilson said: "I have nothing to ask of you which could displease or embarass 
either of you." 

It has become a truism, as Admiral Mahan and other naval writers 
have proved time after time, that any nation that can control the 
seas can dominate the world. These writers have proved it from 
the experience of history and one will need only to glance casually 
at the story of the nations that led civilization for centuries past in 
order to see how completely true is this fact. 

Spain more than 300 years ago — when she was in the height of 
her glory and power; when she ruled Europe — swept the seas with 
her ships. It was not until the fleets, the privateers, and the buc- 
caneers of England broke the Spanish sea power that the English 
were able to emerge from their island home and dominate the people 
they reckoned with beyond the oonfines of their damp and foggy 
island in the North Atlantic. 

Holland was commercially the first power in Europe when Von 
Tromp, with the broom bound to the masthead, swept the shores of 
England, looking for some English fleet which would stand and fight 
against the Dutch. 

Three-fourths of fhe surface of the earth are covered by the 
oceans, and it has been through the control of the seas, more or 
less strongly held during the last three centuries, that the British 
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Empire has grown from its small beginning to its present alarming 
size, when the King of England rules every third person on earth 
and almost every third square mile of land as well as all of the oceans 
of the earth. 

That any nation should possess such power is not alone without 
precedent, but it is a menace to the liberty of all the other peoples 
of the earth. Tyranny through all the ages of history, has been the 
necessary consequence of the possession of arbitrary power. While 
philosophic writers set forth at great length many reasons for assert- 
ing that benevolent despotism is the ideal form of government, the 
hard fact remains in the experience of mankind, that Abraham 
Lincoln, the greatest of all democrats, spoke the truth when he said 
that God Almighty never made one people good enough to rule 
over another people. 

If this is true when it has to do with the relationship of two small 
or neighboring peoples, it is even more so when one people, no matter 
how great we may admit their gifts to be, are put in the position of 
ruling over one-third of all the people of the earth. 

The British Empire is so immense in size, so tremendous in 
influence in all other countries, so powerful in directing the course 
of other nations, that, one rarely stops to think that in the last 
analysis it is only another name for the governing group who 
dominate, control, and direct its activities. 

That group is only a handful in number and is made up of the 
families which, generation after generation, have supplied the 
rulers of England and through that the rulers of the British Empire. 
The very heart of this group is the family of the Cecils which since 
Elizabeth's time has almost continuously been the dominant and 
controlling power of England. Who they are one can easily ascer- 
tain; as to how they secured the major part of their wealth and 
landed holdings, let us take the statement of David Lloyd-George, 
Premier of England, some time since their dreaded foe, now, for 
the moment, their cherished spokesman. He said in the debate in 
the House of Commons on May 16, 1912, of the Cecils: "What is 
the story ? Look at the whole story of the pillage of the Reformation. 
They robbed the Catholic Church; they robbed the monasteries; 
they robbed the altars; they robbed the almshouses; they robbed 
the poor; and they robbed the dead." 

Sometimes the Cecils rule in person; sometimes they rule through 
others. Sometimes they openly guide the English ship of state and 
at other times permit the helm to be turned over nominally to some- 
one else — but actually, they' are always in control. For hundreds of 
years they have acted openly whenever what would be termed the 
reactionary forces were in control — whether called Tories, Conserva- 
tives, Unionists, or some other high-sounding name which was only 
a cover for the rule of the privileged few over the mass of the needy 
many. At other times, when it suited the fashion of the hour to 
make the masses believe that the day of the special privileged class 
was waning, they controlled the foreign policy of England through 
those who were supposed to represent the masses. It is a fact that 
even English Liberals or Radicals can not deny that the foreign 
policy of England remained practically the same under all adminis- 
trations since England started to build up her Empire on all the con- 
tinents and most of the islands of the seas. That policy has always 
been consistently — directly when they dared or could — indirectly 
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when they were forced thus to act — to build up the English Navy 
and through it to gain and hold the control of the great highways of 
commerce that command the seas of the world. For generations 
past they have carried that policy to such an extreme as to insist 
that then* navy must be equal at least to that of the two powers in 
the whole world that were nearest to them in strength and they have 
greatly boasted that they were determined to rule the seas. 

Profound students of human nature, the greatest master diplo- 
mats the world has ever seen, the statesmen of England realize the 
tremendous power of appearing always to be .standing for the rights 
of humanity and because of that, even in their most selfish contests, 
they have claimed to be fighting against the forces of evil and ar- 
rayed on the side of civilization and justice. It matters not whether 
they were fighting against a Catholic King of Spain or a Protestant 
President of a South African Kepublic; an infidel Sultan of Turkey 
or a Pagan Emperor of China, they always availed themselves, so far 
as they could, of the good opinion of mankind — in general by insist- 
ing that they were fighting for right and for liberty and by putting 
their opponents in the position of appearing to lead the dark forces 
of evil and injustice. 

The result has been, down through the centuries, that they have 
made for the English a reputation of being a liberty-loving people; 
a people who loved justice and favored progress. Although they 
have been put to it to explain how, no matter which side won the 
war they have gained in territory, in treasure, in power, they have 
managed by their extraordinary diplomatic skill, which amounts to 
genius, and by use of their weapons for making opinion through 
propaganda (long before others were awake to a realization of the 
power of such methods) to hold among great masses of sensible men 
in every country on earth, the name of standing for right in most of 
their quarrels. All the time they have been building up their navy 
and adding to their sea-borne commerce until, to-day England, 
though practically bankrupt and insolvent, is sanguine of recuperating 
her fortunes and regaining her financial power if she can retain for 
a couple of generations her supremacy and dominance on the ocean. 

To-day her fleet serves a twofold purpose. In the first place 
it is the means by which she holds together the Empire which is 
scattered all over the world. In the second place— and of no less 
importance to her — it is the one weapon by which, if it be left in her 

Eossession, she hopes eventually to win the contest now going on 
etween England and the United States for the commercial supremacy 
of the world. 

We may as well face conditions as they are in the hard, practical, 
common-sense way in which the statesmen of England face the 
situation. They are under no illusions about the contest before 
them before they can become the complete masters of the world. 

For 300 years England has been following the policy laid down 
by Elizabeth of breaking down the nations which, through chance 
or choice, have become her commercial rivals. In that time she has 
broken down the power of Spain, of Holland, of France, and of Ger- 
many, and for a time, because of the way in which American commerce 
was swept from the sea during the Civil War by privateers built and 
manned and armed in England, she hoped to have successfully dis- 
posed of America as an actual or possible commercial rival. 
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To-day — and entirely as a consequence of our entry into the war, 
which in the last analysis we won, for had it not been for the con- 
tribution of men, of money, of resources, made by us, the result of 
the war would have been entirely different — to-day the United 
States is the only first-class power left on earth that is solvent, that is 
self-supporting, that requires no assistance from without its own 
borders. But our industrial growth has been so vast and so rapid 
that we produce in eight months of the year as much as we can 
consume m a year. Because of this fact we are actually dependent 
upon the markets of the world to keep our factories running and our 
industrial population employed., There must come an inevitable 
contest between the United States and the British Empire for those 
markets and in that contest one or other of these countries must 
triumph and one or other of those countries must be vanished. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, the head of the House of Cecil, saw 
this plainly two generations ago, when he said that America and 
England were "rivals in every port and in every Court." It is 
attaching no blame to the statesmen of England and it is in no 
spirit of hostility to her people that one points out the fact that 
what the statesmen of England believe is necessary for her welfare 
is attained — if possible, by the genius of her diplomats, if necessary, 
but the marshaled array of all the forces of her allies and of those 
parts of the Empire that produce fighting men. Thus has it been 
since the days of Henry the Eighth and his virgin daughter, Queen 
Bess. Thus will it be so long as the genius of the Cecils and their 
associates, either by skill or by force, can bring success to the English 
side. 

This is no new game with the statesmen of England and there is 
very little left for them to learn from bitter experience. This world 
war, just brought to a successful end by America's contribution to 
it, is not without its precedents in the long history of British Im- 
perialism. Time after time she has struggled for great prizes in all 
parts of the world and in the main, no matter who bled, or who 
paid, England gained in power. Close as she came to colossal defeat 
and absolute destruction in the recent war; certain as was her 
annihilation but for the assistance of America —which her spokes- 
men like Sir Douglas Haig are beginning now to minimize and 
ignore — she came just as close one hundred years ago when England 
was pitted against the genius of that unmatched man — Napoleon 
Bonaparte — and if it had not been for the assistance then given to 
England in the last battle by her cousins, the Germans, England 
would have gone down to inevitable defeat and the British Empire, 
instead of being one of the two remaining Empires on earth, would 
have then vanished as a dream, as have the mighty empires that 
in this last war were smashed into impotent parts. 

Weighted down with debt at the end of the Napoleonic crisis — a 
debt relatively almost as great as the present debt — British states- 
men managed to pull their country through because of their hold 
upon and of their mastery of the seas. Through that mastery they 
practically drove from the ocean every country that did not submit 
to their control, and took to themselves the lion's share of the profit 
made in the carrying trade of the world. 

England, when compared with the great lands of the earth, is a 
little country of 50,000 square miles. Her ships carry to her the 
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raw material of all the lands of the earth, in order that they may be 
manufactured by her skilled artisans, and by her industrial classes, 
into articles in demand by the rest of mankind. 

These ships, freighted with these materials, carried to England 
from all parts of the earth, carry back the manufactured articles 
from England, sold to the people of these countries — articles manu- 
factured out of the materials they had produced — and turned back 
to them after Emgland has made a large profit in handling, manu- 
facturing, and selling the articles. In that way, at the expense of 
all the rest of the world, England has accumulated treasures and 
gained power and strength in every corner of the globe. 

She became not only the world's work shop, but the World's 
banker. There from every land went those who sought assistance in 
the development of countries, in the building up of industries, in the 
construction of railroads, in executing public works, in improving in 
any way the material conditions of life. This was all a source of 
immense profit to England, and because of it she has been able to 
make in a hundred ways the profit of the honest broker, and amass 
in a hundred ways still more wealth, still greater power. 

She brooked no opposition where it could be overcome, but if 
other countries prospered and grew she looked with complacency on 
their growth so long as she controlled the seas, always secure in the 
thought that their growth necessarily contributed to her wealth and 
added to her power. 

For a decade in the middle of the last century, England was 
greatly worried over the extraordinary progress made by the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. She viewed with alarm the growth in size 
and in number of our clipper ships which carried American freight 
and American commerce to every port on the earth. 

When the unfortunate division arose between the North and the 
South in the sixties, England promptly hastened to the assistance 
of the Confederacy and with the privateers built and armed by her, 
succeeded in driving the American mercantile marine from the seas, 
with great consequent profit to herself. It has been estimated 
that for 50 years after the Civil War, England made on an average 
a profit of .$300,000,000 per year; out of carrying the ocean-borne 
commerce of America. 

It is any wonder that she did her best to cause the defeat of the 
United States during the War of the Rebellion and to drive from the 
seas the flag of the Nation that had become a successful rival through- 
out the world ? 

England looked with complacency upon the industrial progress 
and growth of Germany until that growth sought to question the 
naval supremacy of England. From the hour that Germany was 
able to build ships which crossed the Atlantic and came into the 
New York Harbor in less time than British ships could come, many 
thoughtful observers believed that the doom of Germany was sealed. 
The Germans might with safety build up their military power on 
the continent so far as England was concerned, without protest or 
interference, but the moment in which Germany invaded England's 
chosen field, that moment Germany had to contend against the 
diplomatic skill which had never been beaten, the power of bringing 
about a coalition that had rarely if ever been exercised in vain. 
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Many students of history believe that Napoleon could have mas- 
tered Europe with the assent or support of England if he had not 
crossed to Africa and had not threatened India and the British 
Asiatic dominions. 

In the same way modern Germany came into existence with the 
full consent of England, tore Alsace-Lorraine from France; Schleswig 
from Denmark, and placed an indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs 
upon the beaten France amid the admiring plaudits of the English 

Soverning classes. Germany might have ruled the continent to 
er heart's content, as an ally of England, if she had not had the 
audacity or folly to attempt to supplant England on the seas and 
rend from her weakening hand the trident of Neptune. 

A despoiled Poland might writhe for 150 years under the con- 
quering heel of a Hohenzollern without a protest from England, 
but any attempted interference in the profits and the power that 
came from the control of the seas, meant that Germany in this 
generation, like Spain, like Holland, like France in other days, 
must fight" for her existence. But that is another story. 

To-day we of America are interested in problems that are to affect 
the future of mankind. We have here in our country a population 
of 110,000,000 people, and so great has been our industrial growth 
that we produce in less than eight months of every year all that 
we can possibly consume in the entire year. For four months of 
each year we are dependent upon the markets of the world to find 
a sale for our surplus products in order that our people may be kept 
constantly at work. To reach these markets it is a physical neces- 
sity to cross the oceans of the earth. To reach them now we have 
the mercantile fleet that was brought into existence by the exigen- 
cies of the war. This will enable us to carry our raw materials and 
manufactured products into every corner of the globe. Under our 
own flag we may thus reach in every land &t their ports of entry 
every purchaser who seeks such materials as we have for sale. 

In doing this, we must come into competition with Englishmen 
already there, and we must seek, in friendly rivalry, to take from 
them the trade that is already theirs or share with them the trade 
which Germany had and lost as one of the results of the war. 

Is it human nature that England should long look with equanimity 
upon such competition or that such rivalry should long continue to 
be of a friendly nature ? Of course, so long as Englishmen are filled 
with admiration for the country that saved the Empire from annihi- 
lation and themselves from complete ruin, they will, in the main (for 
in many individual cases the Englishman is a likable fellow), be 
swayed by a sense of gratitude for those who saved them, and will 
bear without protest the natural strain which will come to their 

Eockets through having to divide a market which they believe should 
e entirely their own. 

But when that recollection fades, as shortly it will, and when it 
shall be replaced, under the teachings of Sir Douglas Haig and other 
spokesmen for England, with the idea that it was England herself 
that won the war, as her historians have taught in every language 
that it was Wellington and not Blucher who won the Battle of 
Waterloo — the English trader will look with ever-increasing bitter- 
ness on the inroads into his special field made by the enterprising 
American. He will then demand that American trade shall go the 
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way of Spanish, Dutch, French, and German trade and leave the 
field without competition or lessened profits to the English trader, 
to whom, in his own opinion, it properly belongs. This demand will 
grow insistently as time goes on and as the experience of the American 
exporter and the growing necessity for America to find a market 
abroad will make more keen the competition between those who are 
supplying goods to foreign markets. 

It will grow stronger as England's necessities grow. Her indebted- 
ness to-day is so great that she is practically insolvent. She is wholly 
so in the sense that if she were required to pay in cash her outstanding 
indebtedness she would be unable to do so. Wonderful as has been 
her triumph in seizing for herself advantages of all kinds at the end 
of this war, marvelous as was her escape from destruction during the 
war, she is yet confronted with difficulties in a hundred forms. 

In every one of her colonies there is great dissatisfaction and grow- 
ing unrest. The war has imposed a colossal debt under which the 
colonies stagger. Unique as has been the censorship which she placed 
upon the news of the world, so that anything unpleasant to her, 
happening in any quarter of the globe might not be made known, we 
are still made aware of the great labor and industrial discontent and 
unrest in Australia and in Canada. In spite of all she has been able 
to do in the control of the cables and the mails, the staggering stories 
of the inhumanities of the conditions of life in India, where many 
millions of people have been swept away by hardship and disease, 
at last have reached and appalled the world. The savage cruelties 
exercised by her garrison in Egypt upon those who believed in the 
application of the Wilsonian doctrine of seK-determination to the 
people of that country are arousing attention even among her friends. 
By her entire disregard of her pledged word and her utter contempt 
for liberty and the rights of the people in the case of Ireland she has 
shocked the conscience and aroused the slumbering hostility to her 
of the great mass of the people of America. 

Former Chief Justice Hertzog and his associates sent as delegates 
to Paris by the Africanders of South Africa to demand the application 
of self-determination to the people of the former republics have re- 
turned unheard and unsatisfied to lay their report before the liberty- 
loving peoples of these countries. Nowhere in the wide confines of 
the Empire outside of England can an observer find that content- 
ment, peace, and progress which it is the British boast that all who 
dwell therein possess. 

Let us look briefly at the situation in Great Britain itself. There 
the masters of the Empire, the small group who have directly or 
indirectly in their hands the power and wealth which go with govern- 
ment, find themselves for the first time in their history confronted 
by a conjunction of mighty forces that are considering not the redress 
of more less heavy grievances but the wiping out of the present 
system of government and its replacement by a government that 
shall consist of and represent the toilers and industrial workers of 
Great Britain and that shall destroy the English caste system with 
all its traditions and its differing classes and replace it by the rule of 
an aroused and aggressive proletariat. 

This is the nightmare that mars the hitherto pleasant existence 
of the Cecils and the Balfours and their subsidized men, the Georges, 
the Asquiths, the Greys, the Smiths, and the Carsons. This is the 
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menace, the danger and nearness of which may for a brief time deter 
the governing classes from using their sea power to prevent America 
from reaching the markets of the world in order to keep them, as 
they believe they should be kept, entirely for England. 

The three great unions of Great Britain — the miners, the railway 
men, and the transport workers — are now demanding the nationaliza- 
tion of all the coal mines of Great Britain, and Robert Smilie, their 
extraordinary leader, said at the recent trades' congress in Glasgow 
that this was not intended to be the end of the program, but only a 
step in the march to take over all forms of industrial activities. 

The war carried on by the leaders of the English governing classes 
has aroused the British masses to a realization of their power and to 
the full measure of what they believe to be the necessities of the hour. 
They are no longer satisfied to be the hewers of wood and the draw- 
ers of water for the privileged few, but are now insistent upon having 
not alone some say in what is going on but, if they have their way, 
upon assuming entire control of the activities of their country. 

Jack Cade may have been the precursor of Robert Smilie in de- 
manding that the people should govern, but the fate which overtook 
him is not likely to be Smilie's, who to-day stands much more chance 
of being premier of England than he does of following Jack Cade to 
the scaffold. The three great unions acting in concert in the month 
of March last compelled, with the intervention of the Government, 
a settlement of their demands by the capitalists. This will require 
the payment annually of an additional five hundred millions to the 
industrial workers of Great Britain. Out of whose pockets is this 
immense sum to come ? Not out of the pockets of the capitalists of 
England unless the hand of the diplomat of England has lost its 
cunning. 

If industrial peace can be brought to Great Britain for a generation 
by this and similar concessions, repeated if necessary time after time, 
the capitalists of England will look, as in the past they have not 
looked in vain, to have the burden taken from their shoulders and 
placed on those who are the competitors of England or who may be 
compelled to pay her toll for the freight going over the seas that God 
Almightyintended should be for the use of all mankind. 

With the additional price placed upon the production of coal by 
the increase the miners have wrung from the coal owners, the 
English coal is driven from the markets of the world, unless it is 
to be kept there by England's control of the carrying trade of the 
world. 

English coal, since England became the workshop of the world, 
has been used by her to build up her power in many ways — but in 
no way more successfully than as an article of export in order to 
make up bulk with her manufactured articles — manufactured from 
the raw materials imported to England from every quarter of the 
globe. 

Ships which enter her ports laden to the gunwales with raw ma- 
terial needed to keep her factories working and her people employed, 
would have gone back loaded very lightly with the smaller bulk of 
manufactured commodities if it were not that she could make up 
the difference in bulk in British coal. This can no longer compete' 
with American and other coals to advantage as it formerly did, and 
England in order to keep control of the world markets must con- 
tinue to export coal. This she can do only by controlling the ships- 
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which ply the seven seas and carry on the commerce between the 
different races of mankind. When we consider that the economic 
unrest and industrial discontent are growing by leaps and bounds 
and the power of her organized groups of workers is growing apace; 
that the people are utterly dissatisfied with existing conditions and 
the tremendous burden of debt which the war imposed — and have 
a growing realization of their importance to England coming to 
them with every succeeding concession made to them — we find the 
evidence that trouble for the governing classes in England is only 
beginning. 

When to this is added the dissatisfaction among her allies with 
the way in which, as usual, England has seized the lion's share of 
the spoils of war; the ever increasing distrust of her fairness by the 
nations which were neutral in the recent war — nations which while 
small in area are big in intelligence and power to make opinion 
throughout the world — it is evident that it will require all the tamed 
genius of the English diplomats to keep England afloat as a going 
concern unless she can make some sort of a deal that shall put at 
her command the practically limitless resources of America. 

The ingenious Cecil and the Slim Smuts felt they had found the 
needed help in the British plan of a League of Nations which was 
adopted by Mr. Wilson and which they felt would be swallowed by 
the Senate of the United States as easily and enthusiastically as it was 
by the American representatives at the peace conference. If that 
plan had been adopted, as England fondly hoped it would be, the 
governing classes of England could look with entire satisfaction upon 
the future. They would hare harnessed to their chariot wheels the 
invincible might of America. They would have been guaranteed for 
all time in possession of ah their stolen loot, by the liberty loving 
people of America. The lands, with ah their wealth, which they stole 
from their possessors throughout the length and breadth of the world 
would continue indefinitely to be theirs, through the power of America. 

The vantage points gained by the closing of the great seas would 
continue to be England's. Gibraltar torn from Spain; Malta rent 
from France; Suez stolen from Egypt and with France euchered out 
of her half of the loot; Aden taken from Arabia — ah the vantage 
points all round the globe — all their coaling stations; their naval sta- 
tions, Esquimault, Halifax, Bermuda — aimed at the heart of America; 
England's control of the seas, and through it her overlordship of the 
world, would have been hers, humanly speaking, forever, not in spite 
of America, but with the connivance, assent, and guaran tee of America . 
No more colossal scheme of aggrandizement has ever been dreamed of 
in the history of mankind. No more gigantic bunco <rame was ever 
thought of than this effort, in the name of peace to make a permanent 
condition of the hideous system of conquest, of robbery, of injustice 
which is called the British Empire. But the England which had its 
way at Paris and which hoped to beguile and cajole the Senate of the 
United States has had a rude awakening. The representatives of 
America who were willing to give to the British Empire six votes in 
a proposed league to the one vote given to these United States, tire 
mightiest nation of freemen in the world to-day, seem to have reck- 
oned without their host. It is probable that hereafter anyone who 
represents America in any diplomatic conference will see to it as a 
matter of self-interest, if not as a matter of self-respect or love of 
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country, that there shall never be laid for ratification before the rep- 
resentatives of a proud and self-respecting people any plan that would 
deprive America of hv" ias, while assuring to England the aid and 
assistance she so vital! _, needs and the necessity for which is evidenced 
by her request for a guarantee. 

The diplomats of England will be put to it to keep the Empire a 
going concern, with difficulties mounting for it in every quarter of 
the globe; with an awakened and hostile old world; with former allies 
and opponents both looking to undo the work of the past; ready, if 
compelled to do so, to undersell the British producer; with the 
British producer harassed by having to give larger wages to those 
who turn out his products, and compelled to compete at once with 
the solvent United States of America and the insolvent countries of 
continental Europe. 

The English have only the proverbial Hobson's choice in the 
matter. On the Continent they are confronted by economic rivals 
that are impoverished in wealth and are broken in power but which 
have added to the habits of industry and economy, acquired through 
generations, the sharp spur of dire necessity. We hear of a revived 
industrial Germanic world where the industrial leaders retain their 
organizing capacity and the industrial workers are seeking not 
chances to shirk but chances to work; not how few but how many 
hours they may labor; not how little but how much they may 
produce. Contrast that with conditions in England and then look- 
ing to the west contemplate with the Englishman the prospect of 
having to compete with an America of unlimited resources and of 
incalculable power. Is it any wonder if the English feel that they 
must avail themselves of all their advantages if they are to survive, 
not to speak of, if they are to rule the world ? 

The English statesman must secure for his traders and merchants 
and manufacturers a certainty of a market for their output. How 
can he do that except by keeping the United States of America — 
the only solvent competitor of England — out of the market? Give 
him the credit of believing that he will do this by fair means if he 
can. Credit also the fact that if he can persuade the American 
exporter to remain outside the markets of the British Empire, per- 
suade him he will. If he can cajole him to do so, cajole him he will, 
and so of all the markets in the world in which he is obliged to com, 
pete with the United States. But if he can not persuade or cajole 
or natter him to remain outside or give up the market entirely — and 
has only the means of coercion left — the means by which the Spanish- 
Dutch, French, and German traders were made to loosen their grip 
upon the markets sought by England, then coerce him he must in 
order to save himself from revolution at home and destruction 
abroad. 

If as an alternative of internal revolution he is required to lay 
aside his gratitude — forget that America saved him — in order to 
fight with America, who will believe that for one moment he will 
hesitate at the choice thus presented ? 

If the American mercantile marine which suddenly came into 
existence can not be otherwise disposed of, what is there in the history 
of English statesmen to lead any student of history to believe that 
they will hesitate to use the mighty and potent weapon which is in 
then- hands, in order to sweep it from the seas and thus free England 
from her difficulties ? 
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Why did these able diplomats of England insist that the question 
of the freedom of the seas should not be even discussed at the Paris 
conference unless they realized its vital importance to England ? Of 
what use is the fleet unless it be for the purpose of making America 
bend the knee as all other commercial competitors have been com- 
pelled to bend it ? 

Surely no one will believe that. England intends to use her navy 
against a broken Russia or the scattered fragments of the Central 
Empires ? It is not required against the small neutral nations of 
Europe, nor against the comparatively weak Republics of South 
America? It is not needed to put Italy in its place or to be used 
against France which Clemenceau and Viviani and their associates 
have turned into a continental vassal of England. It is not required 
against the smaller Governments set up throughout Europe largely 
as buffer states for France; against an Africa turned largely into a 
British continent; a continental Asia largely likewise turned into a 
British colony. A Canada and an Australia many thousands of 
miles away from England do not require it except as an instrument 
to keep them in order. 

There are but two countries which now loom up as serious rivals in 
power to the British Empire — Japan — the Island Empire and sole 
survivor with England of all the Empires which so recently encircled 
the globe and the United States. 

Against which is it likely to be used ? Against Japan, the close 
ally of England, which has just tremendously increased its power 
with England and Wilson's assent, and which is a commercial rival 
of England only in a small way — in spite of its taking over the silk 
and cotton business to such an astonishing extent — lacking, until 
Shantung was presented to it, the coal and iron necessary to any hope 
of becoming a serious economic rival of England — or against these 
United States of America ? 

The only serious rival of England economically in the future is the 
country whose system of government was founded as a protest 
against the tyranny of England and which has set the tune by which 
liberty-loving people have marched since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was made by Thomas Jefferson and his associates in 1776. 
That rival is America, which, since its beginning has been an object 
always of distrust and generally of hatred upon the part of England — 
America which gained her independence from England only after 
seven years of bitter warfare, during which time England resorted to 
all the cruelties and barbarities which she charged against her enemies 
in the late war. 

America in 1812 fought for the freedom of the seas. America 
maintained then the freedom of the seas — American statesmen 
taught that the seas belonged to man and not to nations. America 
has no territorial ambitions to be satisfied at the expense of any 
other nation on earth — America whose existence is a mark of reproach 
to all the monarchial governments of the world, is the menace to the 
practical statesmen of England which must be overthrown if England 
is to continue to control the markets of the world. 

Deep in their hearts the English statesmen are under no illusoin 
as to America's point of view. They know that the vast majority 
of the people of this country sincerely believe in liberty and freedom 
for all mankind; that they are not alone strict adherents of a repub- 
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lican form of government, but are filled with the thought that eventu- 
ally all mankind shall share in the blessings which come with the 
ordered liberty of a republic. They know that a vast majority of 
the people of America sympathize with every curtailment of special 
privilege in favor of the rights of the plain people of England. They 
know that such ideals are the magnet which has drawn such unpre- 
cedented growth and prosperity to these United States of America 
and that all this is having its effect not alone upon the people of 
Australia, of South Africa, of Canada, of New Zealand, and upon 
the downtrodden millions of India, of Egypt, and the people of the 
scattered countries of Asia and Africa upon which the English gov- 
erning classes have set their heel, but upon the masses of the people 
of England itself. They know above all things that deep in the 
American breast there burns a fire of sympathy for the people of 
Ireland and that America will never be satisfied until England, 
whether by choice or compulsion, leaves the shores of Ireland and 
permits her to resume her place among the independent nations of 
the earth. 

They know all this and they know that with the increasing popu- 
lation of our country and with the growing demands of our people 
for better living conditions more and more will our industrial devel- 
opment require that we find markets abroad for the output of our 
factories and the product of our fields. Seeing the growth of the 
American merchant marine, which they can not control, they must 
inevitably come to the conclusion that it should be destroyed while 
there is yet time and before our fleet has reached the point where 
neither the British fleet nor any combination England may be able 
to make will be able to destroy it. . 

Just as other statesmen of England in their day required the 
Spanish, Dutch, French, Danish and German fleets to be destroyed 
and the commerce of these peoples swept from the seas, so to-day 
the traditions of England will justify the thought that when her 
interests require that the fleet of America shall be destroyed, and 
American commerce again swept from the seas, England will attempt 
to destroy it. 

Many men will refuse to believe that England would adopt such 
a course of action. Many even of our own statesmen, beguiled by 
the honied phrases of English writers and spokesmen, will feel that 
it is an outrage to question the good faith of England or to believe 
that for her own selfish interest, England would forget the debt of 
gratitude she owes to America who has so recently saved her. But 
men worthy to be called statesmen remember that it is by the past 
we judge nations as we judge men. There is no such thing as grati- 
tude among those who govern states, and England would not hesitate 
to do in the twentieth century whatever her necessities might require 
hertodo. The England that in 1870 stood by and applauded the seizure 
of Alsace-Lorraine by Bismarck and then saw it made one of the causes 
of war in 1914 would not hesitate in the twentieth century to do what 
its interests required it to do. The England which burned the Capitol 
of our country in 1813 and burned Annapolis and Buffalo in the same 
war; the England which overthrew the little Eepublics of South 
Africa in order to get possession of the diamond and gold" mines of 
those countries would not hesitate now to do what its governing class 
felt necessary for their interest. 
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If there be a new England as a result of the war, if those who judge 
by the past judge her wrongly, let her set herself right with a doubting 
mankind by agreeing to the disarmament of the fleet and its reduction 
in size to a point where it will suffice for the defense of England 
against any likely or unlikely invasion, and where it will cease to be 
a menace to the liberty of mankind. 

The last thing that Americans want to see is another great war. 
They won the last war in order to put a stop, if possible, to all future 
wars, and their sound common sense and keen judgment teach them 
that the way to stop wars is to put it out of the power of any nation 
or small groups of nations to dominate the world. The possession 
of such power as the English navy gives is a dreadful temptation to 
use it. TLet it be destroyed now that it can exist only for the purpose 
of offensive war — now that its existence can no longer reasonably or 
honestly be defended on the ground that it is to be used as a defense 
against other great navies. 

Such action on the part of the governing class in England will do 
more for them than a thousand reiterated protestations of their 
devotion to peace. Actions speak louder than words. An England 
voluntarily setting aside her control of the seas, means an England 
mindful of the rights Qf others, instead of an England insistent upon 
wronging all other nations. 

It has just been arranged that she will not pay the interest upon 
part of her public debt which is held abroad — the interest is to be 
added to the capital — and yet the chancellor of her exchequer asks 
for the stupendous sum of $700,000,000 to defray her naval charges 
for the next year. The reduction of her navy to a defensive point 
would remove this fearful load from the backs of her already heavily 
burdened people and go a long way toward retaining her credit which 
is shaken as never before. More than all it would remove from the 
minds of observant men of all races the fixed idea that England seeks 
and intends to have absolute world power. 

If there is a new England let her remove her army of occupation 
from Ireland. 

Her statesmen realize more than ever that America has been 
aroused to see that England really holds Ireland not alone through 
hostility to her people ; not because they feel that the people of Ireland 
can never forgive the wrongs of the past; not even because of the 

freat profit, amounting to more than $200,000,000 last year, that the 
Inglish derive from their hold upon Ireland, but because the physical 
control of Ireland is necessary to the continued existence of British 
Imperialism. As George Washington well said there would be no 
Irish question if Ireland were some hundreds of miles distant from 
England. Its very proximity — its position between England and the 
oceans of the world makes its control vital to England in her control 
of the seas. The world now realizes the position of Irleand and that 
its independence will mean a great contribution to the independence 
of Europe in that it will deprive England of her present absolute 
control of all the waters that approach Western and Northern Europe. 
Ireland is the outpost of Europe in the northern Atlantic and should 
be controlled by people friendly to all of Europe and not to England 
alone. 

England whose shores can not be approached except by passing 
Ireland will be shorn of much power and be no longer a menace to the 
rest of the world if a free and independent Ireland, inhabited by a 
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normal population of eighteen or twenty million people, on terms of 
amity and concord with all nations — a special ally or bitter foe of no 
other country — controls the western approaches to Europe. It will 
make for the freedom of the seas and for free and unrestricted trading 
among all nations, as will no other single contribution that can be 
made. Think what it will mean to the commerce of America — not 
alone Irish commerce, freed for the first time in centuries from English 
control, thrown open to the markets of the world and growing by 
leaps and bounds; not alone the population of Ireland increasing to 
normal size, but its value as a point of debarkation and distribution 
for American commerce with all the countries of Europe. 

Out of the chaos that is now Europe, must come in due time again, 
the prosperity and commercial activity which go with the return of 
ordered liberty. On! of the chaos which now exists must come with 
the return of order, unnumbered demands for the American commodi- 
ties which the devastated sections of Europe will require for recon- 
struction. With the return of a reign of law and order among three 
hundred millions of civilized people will come renewed commercial 
intercourse on a large scale, with America. 

We must seek some points of distribution for such commerce. 
Where can we so well find them as in Ireland, with its position of com- 
parative proximity to America; its unrivaled harbors; its sympathetic 
Seople; its ideal location for sending goods in every direction to the 
ifferent parts of Europe? Add to all this that it is in no sense our 
rival as a manufacturing nation, as are England, Belgium, Holland, 
France, as was and will be again, Germany. Add to that that its 
harbors are not crowded with shipping as are those of England. They 
are not dotted with piers and wharves and quays that belong to our 
competitors and that will, if we use English or Dutch or Belgian 
harbors, compel us to load and unload after the ships of our rivals 
shall have loaded and unloaded, or in out of the way places under 
difficulties and in some places without needed security. 

English statesmen are always ready with excuses to explain the 
situation in their own interest and to show how a competitor is at 
fault but they can not now explain the facts that the continued 
existence of the British Navy is a menace only to America, and that 
it is to continue to exist only on the ground that use will be found for 
it in serving the interests 01 England. 

Its upkeep is a tremendous charge upon the impoverished masses 
of Great Britain. That can only be excused on the ground that it is 
to be used in their interests in the immediate future and it can be 
used only as a weapon of defense or of offense. It can not be any 
longer alleged with any probability of belief that it is to be used for 
the defense of Great Britain, for no one now threatens England with 
invasion. No one now threatens to shut off the food supply of 
England, for which she is dependent upon the outer world for more 
than 40 weeks in every year. No longer can she point to the navies 
of Russia or Germany as a menace only to be met by her gigantic 
navy. Those fleets have actually ceased to exist so far as they have 
not been annexed to the British Navy. The only navies left are 
those of America, of Japan, and of France. The others are negligible. 
Only very timorous statesmen of England will fear France, then- old 
rival, whom the subservient and stupid policies of Clemenceau and 
his associates have made into a broken vassal of England upon the 
continent. 
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Japan, the pagan Empire, with which the ruling classes of England 
choose to ally her against all the white races of the world, has a fleet 
which is no longer a menace to any country save America. Japan 
has voluntarily put herself into a position where she is tied by the 
closest kind of an alliance with England. There remains America 
alone. 

Some of the great liberals of England — of whom there are a few 
in every generation — speak of her desire to lead in a movement for 
world disarmament. They are splendid special pleaders for her but 
they never have been able to influence her actions, eloquently as 
they asserted that they spoke of her aspirations. Her Morleys 
and Brights and Massinghams are useful for ornaments and for for- 
eign effect, but they have not governed England or swayed her 
actions. Let her now show that they really speak for her — let her 
disarm, not her army, for that is comparatively negligible, but her 
navy, which is, humanly speaking, all powerful. If she does this, 
she will prove that the leopard can change his spots. If she does 
not, then let our statesmen awaken and beware, lest Imperial Eng- 
land, running true to form, shall seek for permanent world domina- 
tion by the destruction of the American fleet just as she temporarily 
has got it by the destruction of all her erstwhile competitors and 
rivals. 

With general disarmament the future of American liberty is 
secure. England uregd the peace-loving people of America to go 
into the war on the theory that they were going to bring the right of 
self-determination and the application of the principles of democracy 
to all the nations of the earth. How rude has been our awakening ? 
The spokesmen of England have accused us of many things in 
the past — not alone her diplomats, her generals, and her admirals, 
but her novelists and poets, but no one of them has yet the distinc- 
tion of asserting that we were fighting for democracy in order to 
overthrow her government, or take away any of her wealth. That 
fact should dispose of any apprehension that the British Navy must 
continue to exist for the defense of England as against us and leaves 
it no possible use except as a weapon of offense against a rival of 
England. 8 

Surely it can not be needed against the broken remnants of Russia 
or the Central Empires, the little neutrals, her vassal France, or the 
vassals of France. It can not be that they distrust England's close 
ally, Japan. It leaves us back where we started. The British Navy 
can only be used as a weapon of offense against the navy and com- 
merce of the sole remaining solvent and serious economic rival of 
England, to wit, the United States of America. 

England owes America billions of dollars. England has lost to 
America the financial leadership of the world. England by the 
destruction of America would regain the financial leadership and 
rid herself, as the victorious opponent, of her debt to America. 

English statesmen can see nothing in the continued growth of 
America except the strengthening of England's great economic 
rival. They, to their credit be it said, never work in the interest 
°l an 7 ,9 ountr y but England. These men now rule the world, as 
they believe, know that with the elimination of America thev could 
securely hold the world for centuries. 

Our destruction would mean the overthrow of the greatest experi- 
ment in democracy that the world has ever known. It would 
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throw back the world, England included, into the hands of the 
•special privileged and ruling few. In every country of the world 
to-day the masses are raising their heads against the classes, insist- 
ing that government must exist in the future only for the welfare of 
all — and not for the exploitation of the many by the chosen few. 
The destruction of the greatest experiment in democracy as founded 
in America would mean the renaissance of special privilege: the 
triumph of monarchial institutions. It would be a greater set back 
to the world than was the destruction of Home and mankind again 
would be compelled to struggle for centuries before it could lift up 
its head to bring liberty and freedom to any quarter of the globe. 

The struggle between America and the British Empire is inevitable. 
It has already begun. It has entered upon its economic stage, driven 
"by the stress of circumstances which no group of statesmen or 
philosophers can control. The two countries are driven to seek the 
•same markets; to strive for the same trade in order that their people 
may live in comfort. The contest in its peaceful stage could be pro- 
longed, but not avoided, if some division of the markets could be 
made, if some arrangement whereby there would be business enough 
for all were possible. But such a condition exists only in the dreams 
of the philosophers, not in the hard matter of fact concrete condi- 
tions of everyday life. 

The struggle is not to come, it has already been entered upon. 
England has already shut us out from her own markets for many 
articles and commodities which we produce. In every one of her 
colonies England has a school of politicians who are openly urging 
closer trade relations with the mother country at the expense other 
rivals. She controls to-day, among other things, the rubber and 
wool of the world. She is seeking the control of the oil fields upon 
which depends the future of transportation. Through her control of 
the cables and her system of trade permits and passports she has 
already shut out the American trader for all practical purposes from 
many of the markets of the world. She is only as yet feeling her 
way, intent upon going at present as far as she is permitted to go on 
and in the end as far as her power will enable her to go. She has 
filled our country with her exchange editors, lecturers, ministers, 
professors, and propagandists in order to flatter and cajole us and 
put the people off their guard. This is no new device for her. She 
strives to weaken and to destroy, as enemies of America, those here 
who are her opponents and who can not be cajoled or coerced into 
taking her point of view of every question that is to her interest. 
She is well served here not only be recent importations and by her 
casual visitors to our shores, but by her Carnegie Fund group and 
those of similar ilk, by the descendants of the Tories who honestly 
believe that the United States should never have been separated 
from England and who would rejoice to see it again united with the 
British Empire. 

A grave ciisis confronts the statesmen of our country. 

No greater problem has ever addressed itself to the courage and 
foresight and statesmanship of any group of elected freemen. 

We stand at the parting of the ways. After years of bloody war 
which destroyed millions of lives and billions of treasure, the hopes 
of mankind turned to the spokesmen of our country who appeared in 
Paris to have them end war, destroy tyranny and bring liberty to all 
the oppressed peoples of the earth. The outcome of that eventful 
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conference is one of the outstanding failures of history. The mar- 
shalled forces of special privilege have once again triumphed and to- 
them that had, has been given. The fly has walked into the pailor 
of the spider. The ingenuous novice has learned the lesson of the 
ages that the amateur must bow to the skill of the professional and 
the amiable Wilson has succumbed to the wiles and guile of the artful 
Lloyd-George, and to the grim arbitrariness of the practical Clemen- 
ceau. But with the art of the experienced politician, he has pre- 
sented to the world the shadow of his performance as if it were the- 
substance of his promise and has tried to coerce the Senate to adopt 
without amendment, or even examination, the British prepared' 
League of Nations which would give to England under another name, 
the supersovereignty of the world, and reduce us to a position of 
humiliating subservience that would destroy our independence and 
exhaust our power. 

Our country, hailed a year ago as the moral leader of the world, 
with friends on all sides, is now scoffed at as a hypocrite and looked 
upon by many of the nations of the Old World as an enemy. We, 
who won the war and destroyed militarism, are now in danger of 
setting up the rule of navalism so as to again enthrone might as 
the arbiter of all disputed questions among the nations. 

Only the Senate can prevent this great wrong and restore our 
country to the proud position it held so short a time ago. The Senate 
is now the bulwark of America's liberty, and the hope of suffering 
humanity. If it falters in its duty to safeguard the rights ana 
sovereignty of our country, America will fall as have fallen mighty 
democracies in the past. If it lives up to its high traditions and 
considers above all things the interests of America, it will preserve 
our country, save human liberty, and destroy, with injury to none 
who seek liberty, the grim curse of navalism which hangs like a 
heavy cloud over the fortunes of mankind. 

Mighty forces are working from without and within to swine 
America away from her old moorings; to take her away from her moral 
leadership of mankind, and to subordinate her to the position of a 
satelite swinging around the Bri tish Empire. Mighty are these forces ; 
numerous are their weapons, potent are their agents; plausible are 
their arguments; but mightier still is the love of liberty among the 
great mass of the plain people of our country, and in the end, bitter 
as may be the struggle, dark as may seem the way, the forces of 
justice and right will triumph and America will be preserved from 
these attacks as she has been from those which seemed about to 
overwhelm her in the past — preserved to remain a beacon light for 
those who seek liberty and value it as the greatest gift which a 
beneficient Creator has bestowed upon mankind. America will 
triumph in the end in any contest which the British ruling class may 
force upon her, but it would be a blessing to all mankind and to no 
portion of it greater than to the masses of England, if the United 
States Senators, the statesmen who control in the last analysis the 
destiny of America and through that largely the destiny of the 
world, should bring about by the defeat of the British proposed 
League of Nations, an international conference which will consider 
as its first and most important problem the real freedom of the- 
seas and by insisting upon naval disarmament, will destroy navalism— 
twin brother of militarism — and thus bring permanent peace to all 
the nations of the earth. 
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AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled at 3 o'clock p. m. 

"The Chairman. Representative Gallagher, of Illinois, is obliged to 
4eave the city this afternoon, and desires to make a short statement 
-at this time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS GALLAGHER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

Mr. Gallagher. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee: 
I regret I must leave Washington this afternoon, at 4 o'clock. The 
Oommittee on Rivers and Harbors, of which I am a member, is going 
to New Jersey to look into waterway improvements much needed in 
Newark Bay, but before leaving T desire to say a word or two to the 
•committee with reference to the Mason bill, to provide for the salaries 
-of a minister and consuls to the Republic of Ireland. 

When we entered the World War, President Wilson laid down as 
-one of the principles for which we were to contend, "That no people 
must be forced under a sovereignty which it does not wish to live." 
He said, "Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations 
be suffered to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom they 
have no right to rule, except by right of force?" Through the mili- 
tary power of England, Ireland has beon held in subjugation for 
over 750 years, her industries were destroyed, her trade and com- 
merce wiped out, and with ruinous taxation forced upon the people, 
to-day Ireland has about one-half of the population it had 75 years 
ago, but Ireland has never surrendered her national rights. On the 
other hand, she has struggled throughout all this period of time for 
national existence, for freedom and liberty. On five different occa- 
sions the people of Ireland have endeavored to regain their rights by 
armed rebellions against English domination in Ireland, the latest 
being the Easter uprising in 1916. As a result of the determined 
stand of the leaders of the Easter week rebellion, the Sinn Fein, or 
the Irish Republican movement, has grown and is supported now by 
a great majority of the people of Ireland. 

Let me tell you what the Government stands for. I quote from 
the proclamation of the Irish republic: 

The republic guarantees religious and civil liberty, equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities to all its citizens, and declares its resolve to pursue the happiness and pros- 
perity of the whole nation and of all its parts, cherishing all the children of the nation 
equally. 

These are Jeffersonian sentiments, gentlemen. 

In December, one year ago, an election was held throughout Ire- 
land for members of Parliament. In the nine counties, comprising 
Ulster, that were entitled to 25 seats, the Sinn Feiners won 10 seats 
in those counties, the Irish Party, who were not Sinn Feiners, but 
were opposed to the Unionists, carried 4 seats, so the Unionists or 
the Carson Party, only carried 11. Four of the eleven came from 
the city of Belfast, the stronghold of the Unionists, which has grown 
quite rapidly in population in recent years, due to the large number 
of workmen who came from Scotland and England with their families 
because of the shipbuilding industries and the opportunity for em- 
ployment in that city; so that outside of the county in which the 
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city of Belfast is located, there were only 8 Unionists elected in all 
Ireland. The Sinn Feiners won 73 districts, the Irish Party, 6 dis- 
tricts, and the Nationalists, 6 districts. I cite these figures to show 
that the Irish republic was organized and is supported by the great 
majority of the people of Ireland. 

You have been told by the speakers who have preceded me, what 
the Government of the 'Irish republic is doing and how it is func- 
tioning, and why this bill should be reported to the House. I wish 
now to say a word about the appropriation. 

I realize that $14,000, the amount carried in this bill, is not suffi- 
cient for the consular service we hope to establish. There are a 
number of splendid deep-water harbors in Ireland, and when the- 
industries are revived, manufacturing plants constructed, mines 
opened up, and the commerce of the country, now controlled "by 
Great Britain, is opened to the world, a greater number of consuls 
will be needed and a larger appropriation required than is provided 
in this bill. There are three consuls now in Ireland, and the salary 
of the three amounts to something like $12,000. This bill provides 
for consuls, also a minister. I believe it would be well for the com- 
mittee to consider these facts, and amend the bill, making the appro- 
priation at least $30,000. 

What I particularly want to call to the attention of the committee 
is this : Stripped of all the arguments that have been made here with 
reference to this subject in its broadest sense the whole question, so 
far as the committee is concerned, is the reporting of the bill to the 
House. There is no doubt as to the right of the committee to report 
the bill providing sufficient funds to take care of this consular serv- 
ice, which I hope will be done. The House can decide whether or 
not the appropriation should be made. We want the money avail- 
able whenever the President may deem it proper to recognize the 
Irish Republic. 

You have listened to statements made here regarding conditions in 
England and the desperation of the present governing clique. Ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dispatch, July 18, 1919, I quote: 

Gen. Smuts, a member of the British peace delegation in Paris, in a farewell mes- 
sage before returning to South Africa * * * strongly urged British statesmen to 
apply to Ireland the same medicine they applied to Bohemia. * * * 

•'The Irish question," he said, "has become a chronic wound whose septic effects 
are spreading to our whole system and through its influence on America is beginning 
to poison our most vital foreign relations. 

"Unless it is settled on the great principles which form the basis of this Empire, 
this Empire must cease to exist." . 

We are fully aware of the unrest and dissatisfaction of the people 
of the British Isles because of the weak and shifting policy of the 
Lloyd-George administration, and we know there is a strong and 
growing sympathy throughout England for self-determination in Ire- 
land, although there is a strict censorship of all news from England, 
full and accurate reports of conditions prevailing there reach this 
country. We know that the representative and popular political 
party in England to-day is the Labor Party. It is unlike the union 
labor federation in America, not in the same sense a party of unions, 
but it is a live, progressive party, supported by all of the liberal, 
forward-looking people of the country. It is as much of a party as 
the Democratic or Republican Party is in this country, and we have 
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assurance and they have proclaimed that when they are successful, 
as we hope they will be in the next election, they are going to recog 
nize the present Irish Republican government of Ireland. 

James Sexton, M. P., of Liverpool, England, a noted member of 
the British Labor Party, whose recent visit to America attracted 
wide attention because of his outspoken views in favor of the free- 
dom of Ireland, in a letter addressed to Daniel T. O'Connell, director 
of the Irish National Bureau, and published generally in the American 
press, declared with directness : 

The Labor Party is in favor of granting full measure of freedom for Ireland. We 
see in the Irish movement, in whatever shape it would take, so long as it is constitu- 
tional, a great benefit and a great assistance to the coming democracy of the world. 
In that respect the views of the Labor Party are in favor of supporting Ireland's 
claims for freedom. 

Let me refer to the bond issue that was mentioned here this morn- 
ing. The republic of Ireland is preparing to float a bond issue, and 
I think I can safely state that sufficient money will be raised by the 
sale of bonds, not only here but all over the world, that will give the 
treasury of the republic of Ireland all the funds required for the main- 
tenance of the government and also a surplus that can be used, if 
necessary, to buy out the holdings of all the dissatisfied people in 
the nine counties of Ulster. . If they dp not want to live under a 
liberal form of government to be inaugurated by the Irish republic, 
then let them go elsewhere. [Applause.] 

We had Tories in many States in this country in Washington's day, 
and many of those who were dissatisfied at that time left the country,, 
and good riddance to them, but the. more fortunate ones, using good 
judgment, remained here and shared in the blessings of liberty and 
enjoyed the happiness and progress that came to all the people under 
the new Republic, the United States of America, the most liberal and 
best Government on earth. There are a great number of people 
here to-day, Mr. Chairman; many who were born in Ireland, many 
whose parents were born there. They love their motherland, or the 
motherland of their ancestors, and are anxious tosee it free and inde- 
pendent again. In the language of a great Georgian: 

Who saves his country saves all things, 

And all things saved do bless him. 
Who lets his country die lets all things die, 

And all things dying curse him. 

I want to thank the committee for its kind attention. [Applause.] 
The Chairman. Now, Mr. Fox, you may proceed with your next 
witness. The next on the list is Mr. McGaw, of Pittsburgh. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. JAMES S. McGAW, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The Chairman. Please state your name for the record. 

Mr. MoGaw. James S. McGaw; I am a citizen of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. , The Chairman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. McGaw. I am a clergyman. 
' The Chairman. Of what denomination ? 

Mr. McGaw. The Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. ' 

Mr. McGaw. The subject that is before you to-day has been pre- 
sented in a most admirable manner by the gentlemen on the other 
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side. I want to say that I feel that this committee has been ad- 
dressed by the most able exponents of this cause that, perhaps, could 
be gathered anywhere in the United States of America, and that you 
have had it presented in the best possible manner in which it could 
be presented. Every real argument that could be placed before 
you as a reason for passing this resolution, I think has been well 
presented. 

There has been one mistake made, and I think perhaps not inten- 
tionally, and that was to present the idea before this committee that 
all of Ireland, and all of the United States of America, were in favor 
of this proposition — at least, that was the way it reached me as I 
listened to the addresses this morning. 

Now, I came here this afternoon, not as an advocate of Ireland, 
either the north or the south of Ireland; but I am here this afternoon 
as an American citizen, and as a friend of the United States of 
America; and anything I have to say this afternoon is based upon 
that foundation. [Applause.] 

You are discussing a very vital question; that is, the relationship 
of a whole people, covering the whole of Ireland; and you are also 
dealing with a situation that involves, in a large measure, the condi- 
tions in America; and so it is not simply a question of hearing merely 
the advocates, but I think you ought to feel that, as representatives 
of this great Republic, you are dealing with a question that will, in 
a great way, reach every part of the United States of America. 

The absence of opposition here to-day on the floor is no evidence 
of the mind of the United States of America. The representation 
here this morning was said by the other side to be of 20,000,000 
people of the United States. Well, I leave the correctness of that 
figure to your judgment. But there are still about 90,000,000 
people in the United States that have not been heard from. So 
that we must not feel that what has been presented is the voice of 
the United States of America on this question. 

Now, the question comes to me personally, as a citizen of the 
United States, whether we are ready to in any form or manner 
recognize this republic of Ireland. The first question that is involved 
here, I think, is the question, Is Ireland a nation ? 

Has it been proved on this floor that Ireland is a nation ? When 
you read Irish history, you will find that Ireland is composed of a 
large number of people from different parts of the world, belonging 
to different races, with different ideas, and different concepts; that 
it is divided, and always has been divided in its philosophy, in its 
principles and in its attitude; and it is so to-day. 

Ireland does not present that which is involved in a nation — a 
homogeneous, ethical union. It does not present a people of one 
mind and one heart. There is a vast difference of opinion in Ireland 
with regard to this question, and has been for 700 years. 

What has been presented here to-day, so far as we can gather from 
current literature, is the effort of a certain faction in Ireland to call 
into being a republic; and when the division into north and south 
Ireland is made, we learn that not all of the south of Ireland is in 
favor of a republic, and certainly not all of the north of Ireland is 
in favor of it. 

Ireland has had from four to five kings, all reigning at once. 
There is no evidence of a homogeneous union there; and there is the 
same spirit of differentiation all over the island. So that it is a 
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question that you will have to decide, whether Ireland is really a 
nation. 

Then the next question that would naturally come up is, have 
they a republic ? 

Mr. Kennedy. How can you determine whether a nation is homo- 
geneous, except by some method of getting at the political sentiment 
of the country ? 

Mr. McGaw. Well, they have 

Mr. Kennedy (interposing). Well, did they not get that at the 
election last December, and were not the results indicative that at 
least 75 per cent of the people of Ireland favored a republic ? 

Mr. McGaw. I would not be able to answer you as to that election. 
[Applause.] 

• Mr. Fox. I will answer that. Will you put that question to me 
when I make my statement ? 

The Chairman. I would like to say to the audience that we have 
no objection to applause; but when you are giving it, you are taking 
time that properly belongs to the speaker, and it is hardly fair to 
him. 

Mr. McGaw. The condition of Ireland is not one of unanimity. 

Mr. Kennedy. Well, is the condition of the United States one of 
unanimity? 

Mr. McGaw. Yes; we are a homogeneous people in our funda- 
mental philosophy, with definitely understood principles ; and we are 
ready to maintain those principles 

Mr. Kennedy. And that situation was determined here by the 
will of a majority, was it not? 

Mr. McGaw. That statement was made here on the floor this 
morning. That is for you gentlemen to decide, as to the value of that 
statement. 

The" next question is, is Ireland really a republic, and does it really 
exist as a de facto government ? 

The questions asked this morning brought out the details of what 
constitutes a de facto government. The committee has the answers 
before it and they are on record. There was no effort at equivoca- 
tion; there was a fair presentation of the facts that exist, so far as I 
know, by the men that answered the question. But you could 
readily see that they were at a loss as to presenting any evidence 
that there actually existed the conditions in Ireland that would con- 
stitute a de facto government; that was brought out in the answers 
to the questions this morning. 

The next question that would arise would be, what would be the 
relationship of England to this question? 

The Chairman. May I interrupt you at this point ? 

Mr. McGaw. Certainly. 

The Chairman. Do you admit that there is a de facto government? 

Mr. McGaw. No; I do not. I think that was very clearly brought 
out this morning, by the lack of evidence as to any definite con- 
ditions there that would constitute a de facto government; the fact 
that they have not a sufficient army to maintain Ireland; that they 
have not any method of raising taxes; that they have not any courts of 
justice established definitely by the state, and a number of other 
reasons, make it very clear that there is not a de facto government 
on the island at this time. 
168794—20 -6 
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Now, by any such measure as this we would be involving very 
seriously our relations with a great nation across the seas. That is a 
question that we can not afford to overlook. Will it be a friendly act 
to our ally in the great World War to recognize a republic in Ireland? 
And can we afford to arouse at this time the bitter and just resent- 
ment of those who fought shoulder to shoulder with us for the main- 
tenance of civilization in the world to-day and who are still our 
allies ? 

And then there is another fact that I think was brought before 
you — not in as extended a way, perhaps, as it might have been— 
and that is that this certain faction in Ireland assumed the position 
of enemies to the allied cause in their attitude during the World War. 

We have not yet signed the peace pact; and there ought to be a 
consideration of that fact by you in deciding what ought to be the 
attitude of the United States of America toward those who assumed 
that position in that great world issue. 

The American Legion, when it met at Harrisburg, Pa., placed 
on record a resolution with regard to the representative of this 
so-called Irish republic, who was then in America, that I think 
ought to go into the record at this time, as expressing, in some 
manner, the spirit of the men who fought at the front for America 
and for world civilization in the recent war. It reads as follows: 

Whereas Emilio De Valera, an American citizen, who calls himself the president 
of the Irish republic, did, during the hostilities between the Central Powers and the 
Allies, do all in his power to hinder and obstruct the Governments of the allied 
nations in their prosecution of the war, and did have traitorous dealings with the 
enemy, thereby increasing the danger to our soldiers in the difficulty of winning'the 
war; and 

Whereas he is now visiting the United States and is being publicly received and 
honored in some of our cities: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That such public reception and honoring of the said Emilio De Valera — 

Some of your Spanish gentlemen can pronounce that name for me — 

is an insult to the men who were in the service of the United States, and is a reflection 
on the cause for which our comrades fought and died ; and that it is the sentiment of the 
First Pennsylvania State Cantonment of the American Legion that such receptions 
and honors accorded the said Emilio De Valera, an American citizen, or any person 
who was disloyal to the American and allied causes during the war, should be con- 
demned. 

That is the sentiment of the soldiers who came back from the 
front. And we are informed that something similar was adopted by 
the men of the American Legion in Oregon, and at other places. 

Now, it is a question whether the representatives of the people of 
America can afford to pass such a resolution as this, in view of that 
feeling on the part of our soldiers. 

The next question that comes up is, would this resolution make 
peace in Ireland? Peace in Ireland!, The plea was made that this 
would go a long way toward making peace in the world. Pray God 
that we may have such a condition in the world. 

But would this make peace in Ireland? Just ask Ireland itself. 
There are conditions in Ireland to-day that have not been mentioned 
on this floor, and may not be, that, viewing them from the standpoint 
of an American, make it very plain that if they had a republic to- 
morrow, it would not settle an age-long condition there. 

And then what would be the reflex action of such an act on the 
part of the United States of America ? I mentioned in the beginning 
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that the representation of those favoring the resolution here this 
morning is a very strong, organized representation, definitely organ- 
ized for the purpose of putting forward this project — and I must 
commend them for the excellent manner in which they are doing it. 

But there are a great multitude — many millions — of people in the 
United States of America who have reposed a trust in you gentlemen, 
to such an extent that when this question was coming forward, they 
did not see fit to send an organized host here, such as you have present 
on the other side. They felt that they could repose that trust in you, 
and that from the standpoint of the welfare and the peace of America, 
which must live in the days to come, you would make a decision that 
would not stir up on United States soil anything like the condition that 
exists in the island across the sea. 

We are in a very precarious condition to-day in America, just as 
England is across the sea — for a different reason, perhaps. And there 
is need for every American, I care not what his religious faith may be — 
there is need for every American to do his duty. We need every man 
who believes in Old Glory to furnish a solid phalanx to meet the tre- 
mendous undertow of radicalism that is confronting us to-day. We 
needed that solidphalanx and solid front during the war, when there 
emanated from Washington to the people of the United States a call 
to bury whatever differences might exist — differences that might 
be mentioned on this floor, but which, very graciously, have not been 
mentioned, and which were not mentioned during the late war. We 
had to stand together in that momentous hour, to fight a foe across 
the sea, and it required every bit of our united strength to do it; and 
now I would be very sorry if the action of this committee should pre- 
cipitate anything that would stir up any bitter contention between 
any two parties on American soil in this tremendous hour in which 
we are now living. 

We need every American, regardless of his peculiar views. We 
need them all; if they are really Americans, we need them to stand 
shoulder to shoulder to meet that undertow of radicalism that is at 
work in this country to-day. And there is a place where the people 
of this country can work together and make America what it ought to 
be and lay a solid foundation for law and order in the days to come. 

Now, if, as the member of the committee who just took his seat 
before I arose is correct in his prophecy, that England can settle the 
Irish question in justice, I say let England settle it; let us not under- 
take the burden of settling a question across the sea. And if Ireland 
can settle her question on Tier own soil, let her settle it; and when she 
has settled it, then I am sure that America will be willing to grant her 
the recognition that a nation in such a condition richly deserves. 

And so all I have to say to-day is without any malice, but with 
charity to all, and with the hope of justice for everyone. I am plead- 
ing that we may not have, by your action on this resolution, the pre- 
cipitation in this country of ours of the question that has caused all 
this tremendous bitterness»and contention in the island across the sea 
during all of these years. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Fox, will you present your next witness ? 

Mr. Fox. The next is Mr. Waldron. 
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STATEMENT OF ME. GEORGE WALDROff, OF BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Chairman. Will you please state your name for the record, 
Mr. Waldron ? 

Mr. Waldron. George Waldron. 

The Chairman. What is your residence and occupation? 

Mr. Waldron. Baltimore, Md. I am organizer of the Free Press 
Defense League. 

The Chairman. What is the Free Press Defense League ? _ 

Mr. Waldron. It is a patriotic organization, part political and 

gart religious, which believes in a set of principles modeled on the 
onstitution of the United States, the same as the junior orders and 
various other American organizations. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Waldron. Do you want me to state the religion ? 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Waldron. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I came over here to-day more out of curiosity than any- 
thing else, and I did not intend to have anything to say on the floor 
untir requested by my worthy friend, Mr. Fox. 

But in listening to some of the arguments put up by the friends of 
an Irish republic, the thought continually occurred to me: On what 
grounds are we before a committee to-day to discuss something that 
does not exist in the eyes of the whole world ? We have heard argu- 
ments put up by Mr. Cohalan, and also by Mr. Walsh — arguments 
that seemed very plausible. But we find that their arguments are a 
direct contradiction of what we have been led to believe are the facts 
by the Associated Press and other recognized means of public in- 
formation. 

You, as chairman of this committee, have seen fit to bar the 
religious end of this discussion. I agree with you; it should be 
barred, because any one attending this meeting can have no doubt 
whatever about the religious phase of it. 

Mr. Colahan made a remark here (and also Mr. Walsh), and it 
practically had a bearing on the same subject; they want — the Sons 
of Irish Freedom, and the various other organizations in this Nation 
that are friendly toward the Sinn Fein organization — they want an 
Irish republic. 

They have imported an assumed president of Ireland to our shores; 
and in the course of his remarks throughout the country he has had, 
on very rare occasions, anything very flattering to say about our 
administration — or, in fact, anything favorable to say about the 
principles of Americanism; it seemed to be his mission, and his only 
mission, in this country, to stir up dissension and bitterness against 
Great Britain, to bring a feeling of sympathy from our shores toward 
the Irish question — and that is a very dangerous proposition, in my 
estimation as a citizen. 

Because I believe that the time will come in this country when that 
question will be brought up in the proper light; when the different 
factions of Ireland come together and Great Britain sees fit to deal 
with them as the people of Ireland, not as a factional section of it, 
but as Ireland as a whole. When they can all come together as one 
nation, the same as we are in the United States, Great Britain, I am 
sure, will be only too glad for them to take Ireland off their hands, 
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and give it a government as they see fit, as citizens of Ireland. And 
I believe that we are taking up something here in Washington to-day 
that does not belong to this Nation in any shape, form, or manner. 

The question of taxation and various other things came up here 
this morning. Even Mr. Cohalan went so far as to say — everybody 
distinctly understood it, and I believe Mr. Walsh was in accord with 
him — they went so far as to say that they were even willing to take 
up arms- against Great Britain in order to put their pet scheme 
through and give Ireland an Irish republic without any regard for the 
wishes of millions of others in Ireland who do not agree with the 
3,000,000 to whom he referred on this subject. It was very plain. 
I am saying it in a very coarse way, no doubt, but I believe that was 
the point of his remarks; I know I understood it that way. 

Another phase of the question is the fact, as our worthy brother 
mentioned, that there was an element in Ireland — and it still exists 
to-day — that was not with the allies during the Great World War; 
it was with the Central Powers — and yet we are taking up their fight 
here in Washington to-day. 

If it is a fair question, I would like to ask Judge Cohalan or Mr. 
Walsh this question: If the Kaiser had won this world war for 
autocracy, would the Sinn Feiners in Ireland dare approach the 
Kaiser for home rule, self determination, or any other government 
whatever that was not in accordance with the will of the Kaiser ? 

I do not care to take up too much time of the committee, but I 
want to make my position clear. And the very fact that the great 
mass of the American people who are directly interested do not have 
a large number here representing the Nation on this question, or the 
different churches, or the different factions or orgamzations, is sig- 
nificant; you have barred the subject of religion from this hearing 
when you knew, and I knew, and all others knew, that there was but 
one religion represented at this meeting, outside of your honors, the 
members of the committee. 

This is all an organization affair. 

But the question is this: If any parcel or part of the United States 
was to secede and set up a government in defiance of our Government 
and send an agent to Great Britain to preach and spread a propaganda 
of hate against America, do you think for one moment that Great 
Britain would stand for it 1 

The question came up of taxation, and it has been given out 
plainly here on the floor that they are going to sell bonds in America 
to the extent of millions of dollars. Now, if they have an Irish 
republic in Ireland, as they claim they have, why do they not tax 
their own subjects and citizens and not come here and float their 
bonds and assess American citizens? That is a question I would 
like to have them answer. 

That is amusing to some of the Irish delegates here; there is no 
doubt about that. They can answer that better than I can, simply 
because they have got this phase of the argument down so fine, from 
a legal point of view, that I, sitting here this morning, almost began 
to believe that these flowery orators, with their bright minds, if they 
bent their efforts along the proper direction, might succeed in tacking 
on the United States of America to the Irish republic, after it got in 
a flourishing condition. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Fox, will you present the next speaker ? 

Mr. Fox. Dr. Watson, of New York, is the next speaker. 
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Mr. McGaw. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Watson had to leave for New 
York, and he asked if the committee would be willing to allow a 
written statement which he has prepared to go in as part of the 
record ? 

The Chairman. All right; that may be inserted in the record. 
What is Dr. Watson's full name and occupation % 

Mr. Fox. Kev. Dr. Robert Watson, of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church; his residence is New York City. 

(The statement of Dr. Watson is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 

The first question before you at this time is to determine whether or not there is a 
republic in Treland. It must be clear to you in the statements made on the other 
side this morning that such a republic does not exist except in the minds of a few 
overenthusiastic men. The best proof given to-day is the ready admission that 
Ireland is loyally paying taxes to Great Britein as in former years. You can not 
send representatives to a nation which does not exist. The second thing to recognize 
is that the Sinn Fein movement does not represent the sentiment or the principles of 
the Irish people. The Irish people are by far too warm-hearted and broad-minded 
to stand for any organization which seeks to stand "for ourselves alone." It needs 
further to be noted that Ireland does not believe in nor will she stand for the lawlessness 
perpretrated by the so-called seekers of Ireland's freedom. The men who were in 
]ail and therefore could not be included in the photograph referred to this morning 
were not imprisoned because they exercised the right of franchise but because they 
broke the laws of the land and even took life. These are the men who refused to 
side with us and our Allies in the Great War and even boldly aided the enemies of 
human freedom. They fought against the people and principles of America and the 
American people can never be in sympathy with them until they adopt new prin- 
ciples and piove this by repentance genuine of the wrongs they have already in- 
flicted upon Ireland and the world. 

Mr. Fox. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present Mr. McFadden, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STATEMENT OF ME. EDWAED M. McFADDEN, OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly state your name? 

Mr. McFadden. Edward M. McFadden. 

The Chairman. Your occupation or connections? 

Mr. McFadden. I am president of the Ulster Society of Pittsburgh. 

The Chairman. What is your residence ? 

Mr. McFadden. 316 Cross Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. McFadden. 

Mr. McFadden. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I came here this morning and this afternoon, and I had the privilege 
of listening to the gentlemen who spoke in favor of the resolution. 

I come in opposition to the resolution. I come as a man born in 
Ireland, of Irish parentage. I come also as an American citizen. 
One of our greatest Americans said, not so long ago, just before he 
was called away: 

The time has come when we should have only one class of citizens of the United 
States, and that is those who are 100 per cent American. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not come here to-day as an Ulster-American, 
or an Irish-American— and, thank God, not as a German-American. 
The time of hyphenates has gone, I trust, forever. And we who 
come here to-day in opposition to this resolution come because we 
feel that nothing should be allowed to lift its head in America that 
will in any way injure America as a nation. 
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A great deal has been said by the proponents of this measure about 
liberty. And we have heard a great deal about the Irish nation. 
Mr. Chairman, there never has been an Irish nation. As has been 
said by a previous speaker, there have been at times men who 
governed certain Provinces of Ireland; and I suppose that the nearest 
that ever came to being a king of Ireland, of all the kings that ever 
ruled in that most distressful country, was Brian Borugh. They 
had kings in the north, kings in the south, kings in the east, and 
kings in the west. And they are no more united to-day than they 
were when they had five kings, representing the then five Provinces 
of Ireland. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about the recent 
election. We have heard about the party that succeeded in getting 
the largest number of votes; but I am credibly informed that, of 
that vote, there was only 30 per cent cast in favor of the so-called 
Irish republic. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: There are at present in Ireland 
three parties,, the Sinn Fein Party, representing For ourselves" — 
the most selfish motto that was ever taken up and proclaimed as 
the motto by any people or nation under the sun. 

Another party is the Nationalist Party, represented by the late 
John Redmond, who was one of the cleanest and whitest Irishmen 
that ever advocated the cause of home rule for Ireland. 

There is also the Ulster Party, the people who have said that they 
do not want home rule; a people who are happy, contented, and 

Erosperous, under the same laws and rules as all the rest of Ireland 
. as. 

; We have the great British Empire, which in the opening days of 
the Great War, without any stress of the so-called governing powers, 
without any effort being put forth at the beginning of the war to 
bring any force to bear upon the free people of that great empire — 
we have them from all parts of the empire coming to the defense of 
the old flag that they loved — coming in order that they might fight 
the common foe. And we of this country, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, were glad in that day to unite our forces with 
them; and your boys and mine were glad to offer their services and 
go forth to fight the common foe. It was my only regret that, in 
those days of the beginning of the war, I was not young enough 
myself to have a place in the ranks. It is on record in Washington 
that my services were offered. But I was glad to be permitted to 
send a son; and the only fly in the ointment, the only thing that 
caused me regret, as a man of Irish birth — I am proud of the fact 
that I was born there; it is a case of not that I love Ireland less, but 
America more — I was only sorry to know that men of my nation, 
men of my country, were numbered among those who refused to 
fight, and refused to go against the common foe; and that when 
conscription was required of every other part of the British Isles, 
the only place in all the British Isles that refused to recognize con- 
scription, was Ireland. 

Mr. Walsh. How about Australia ? 

Mr. McFadden. I spoke about the British Isles. 

The Chairman. Are you aware of the fact that 39 per cent of the 
Irishmen of military age volunteered and entered the service in the 
late war ? 
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Mr. McFadden. Do you mean in the United States? 

The Chairman. No; in Ireland. 

Mr. McFadden. What percentage of that number were from 
Ulster? 

A Woman. None. 

Mr. McFadden. Why, Mr. Chairman, none? When in one day 
in the great fight 

The Chairman. Answer my question, not the lady's. I say, are 
you aware of that fact? 

Mr. McFadden. I know that has been stated; and I do not doubt 
it; but I would like to know what percentage of the 39 per cent were 
from Ulster ? 

The Chairman. Well, do you think it fair to reflect in this public 
way upon the patriotism of the Irish people in the late war ? 

Mr. McFadden. It is a matter of record that they refused con- 
scription, and it is a matter of record that they were given orders all 
over Ireland to refuse conscription. I am merely stating a fact; it 
is not a question of fairness or unfairness. 

Mr. Mason. Did they not refuse it in Australia, too? 

Mr. McFadden. It was only the same element there that refused 
it in Ireland. 

Mr. Flood. Well, is it not a fact that very many Irishmen in 
Ireland volunteered that the British Government did not think it 
wise to enforce conscription, because it would produce so few soldiers ? 

Mr. McFadden. No, sir; that is not a fact. That was due to the 
fact that at that time it required an army of occupation in Ireland 
to keep the rebels in subjection. The same army of occupation that 
is there now was needed then. There was first the man that would 
not fight; second, the man that had to watch him while he would 
not fight ; and then we had to send two Americans over to France to 
take the place of those two men who did not go there. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted to call attention to 
this fact: I said a little while ago that there were three parties in 
Ireland, and I mentioned them. I want in that connection to call 
attention to one or two items that appeared in the Anglo-Celt on 
the 11th day of October, 1919. They are as follows: 

WHAT IRISHMEN IN IRELAND THINK OF SINN FEIN. 

[ From speeches delivered at a Nationalist demonstration on Oct. 5, at Aghabog, County Monagban. 
From the Anglo-Celt, Saturday, Oct. 11, 1919.) 

The Sinn Fein propagandists in America declare that the Irish want a republic. 
Everyone knows the Unionists (largely the Ulster Party) do not. Neither do the 
majority in the rest of Ireland. Here are proofs from Nationalist leaders— all Roman 
Catholics — which prove that the Sinn Fein leaders falsify when they say "All Ireland 
demands a republic." The Sinn Fein only received support of 30 per cent of the 
electorate, and then largely through coercion, threat, and misrepresentation. 
******* 

Mr. J. J. Turley, divisional director, United Irish League, North Monaghan: "Ire- 
land waB intoxicated by the promises of the Sinn Fein leaders in December last, but 
nothing that they had promised had come to pass. The movement had been barren 
and was driving Ireland from bad to worse. The picture of the Irelard of to-day was 
not by any means a happy one for any Irishman to contemplate. How was it to be 
remedied? The answer was simple. Ireland must get back again to constitutional 
methods." 

Mr. F. Duffy, urban district councilor: "At the general election the Sinn Fein 
Party made great promises to the people. Mr. Blythe had now been elected for 9 or 10 
months, and what had he and his colleagues done? Some people said they had done 
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nothing, but he thought they had done something; they had got coercion for the entire 
country. They had got martial law. They had got the fairs and markets prohibited 
in parts of the countrv, and the farmers had their produce going to rot instead of 
obtaining high prices for it. • They had read of acts m certain parts of the country. 
All thiB was a disgrace to the country. If they had presented the picture in December 
last as it now stood they would have never got into power, but the country, seeing 
the position into which Sinn Fein had brought it, would take the lesson to heart, and 
when the next election came the people would decide that they would again return 
their 76 members to Parliament to carry on the good work for Ireland on constitutional 
lines. The people might be humbugged for part of the time, but they would not be 
humbugged all the time. At the next election every member of the Irish Party 
would be returned, for the people would be fooled no longer." 

Mr. Hugh J. McArdle, county president, Ancient Order of Hibernians: "It was 
clear that they (Nationalists) knew they were on the right side, and that they were 
going to be more active than ever they had been. A great organizing campaign 
would take place all over the country within the next few months, and they would 
all rally with renewed energy to the old standard and support the old cause and the 
old principles, because the failure of Sinn Fein was evident to every man." 

Mr. James King, divisional director, United Irish League, South Monaghan: "The 
people should be proud that they were not brought there to be told a bundle of lies. 
They had listened with pleasure that day to historical facts and to the lessons which 
history taught, and he wished that their deluded fellow countrymen (Sinn Feiners) 
would take the moral of Irish history to heart and give up their tomfoolery." 

America must not be used as the operating field, for either financial or propaganda 
purposes, of foreign political agents for developing radical movements either against 
American or other Governments. 

I want to call your attention to another fact: A great deal has 
been said about the peace that would be brought to Ireland by the 
passing of this resolution. Here is an extract from an article which 
was published in Ulster: 

The peace has not brought peace to Ireland; violence and crime are rampant in 
large areas of the south and west, and even in the clearest cases it is impossible to 
obtain the conviction of the guilty parties. Sinn Fein is the logical development of 
the home-rule agitation; Sinn Fein has swept the so-called moderate party of Nation- 
alists utterly out of its path, and now dominates the situation; and Sinn Fein, if 
successful, means utter separation from Great Britain as from a hated foe. 

Is there any reason for this hatred of Great Britain,on the part of Nationalist Irish- 
men? Are there any real grievances that Irishmen, as such, labor under in the 
present day? There are absolutely none. The same broad measures of liberty 
which obtain in England — and there is no freer country in the world, as all admit — 
obtain in Ireland also. Indeed, as the late Mr. John Redmond himself confessed, 
Ireland in many respects enjoys a favored position in comparison with the rest of the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not detain you longer. I have the utmost 
confidence in the wisdom of this committee, knowing, as I do, that 
they are first of all Americans, and that they will hesitate to do 
anything that will in any way involve us with any nation with which 
we have been in friendly intercourse and with which we fought 
during the late war. 

I trust, gentlemen, that some day we will have no longer within 
our own land any organized effort put forth to cause any trouble 
between this country and the other English-speaking nations of the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I believe that the time has come 
when we ought to get together and insist on the solidarity, rather 
than the division, of the English-speaking world; that the time is 
now when all Americans must stand together, as those who have 
fought the great fight, and. who have succeeded in that which they 
started out to do. [Applause.] 
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STATEMENT OF REV. GEORGE T. LEMON, OF TROY, N. Y., 
OF THE ALBANY PRESBYTERY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, SUPREME GRAND SECRETARY OF THE LOYAL 
IRISH LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES, AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE AMERICAN PROT- 
ESTANT PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Chairman. Please state for the record your name, occupation, 
and residence. 

Dr. Lemon. Rev. George T. Lemon, Troy, N. Y. ; of the Albany 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church; supreme grand secretary of 
the Loyal Irish Legion of the United States, and president of the 
National Federation of the American Protestant Patriotic Societies 
of the United States, formed three months ago. 

My pleasure at being here to-day is marred, of course, by the 
necessity of not facing the real issue, that is bound to be faced before 
the question is settled right. 

But I realize the peculiar phase of the bill before us, which seems 
to touch only upon the recognition — or tries to get at the fact as to 
whether there is a government de facto or de jure for us to recognize 
in Ireland — and that we are, so far as possible, to touch on any other 
phase of it. 

Like an Irishman — as the son of a good Irishman — I think our 
brothers this morning rambled around, as preachers do, from their 
text a little bit; and I will try to do no worse, and will keep as 
close to this particular phase that was presented this morning as 
possible. 

However, I assure the gentlemen of the committee that the Ameri- 
can people will dig to the roots of this matter; and the strong words 
used by Judge Cohalan this morning mean that they will be com- 
pelled to dig to the roots, and possibly be compelled to dig to the 
roots in the next presidential election. For Judge Cohalan, if I 
heard him right this morning, either speaking directly, or in answer 
to some question, said that among the things to be desired — I am 
not attempting to quote his exact words — but among the things to 
be desired was that enough pressure be brought upon the executive 
branch of the Government to force the things called for in this 
resolution. 

You used the word "force" this morning, Judge Cohalan. You 
wanted the force of public opinion to do on the executive branch of 
the Government of the United States what you now want the force 
of public opinion to do on the House of Representatives. 

Now, that means, gentlemen, as you know, that if you attempt to 
force this issue now, you force the American people next June and 
next November to ask the question of every candidate for the Presi- 
dency: "How do you stand on the Irish question?" [Applause.] 

I am absolutely truthful about this. Believing that I am on the 
winning side of that question, I might say that I would be glad for it 
to come. But knowing all that would come with that thing, and all 
that would be unearthed, and all the animosities that would be in- 
tensified, I can not say that I would be glad for that issue to be faced, 
even for my side to win on that question, for I believe that we ought 
to find, in a peace period of the world, and when we are considering a 
peace period of the world, some other means than the stirring up of 
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passion and the increase of all of that animosity that remains in us 
and that the grace of God has kept in control in us and kept from 
coming to the front. 

Perhaps this is as good a time as any for me to show how this spirit 
of animosity is bound to be raised, and how this feeling of being hurt 
and troubled and ashamed, comes to the man born of the blood that 
I am born of, a citizen of the land that I am a citizen of, when it is 
said that practically all of those of Irish blood and Irish descent are 
in favor of. this resolution. 

I am the son of an Irishman; I am the son of a County Armagh 
man, who came to this country in time to cast his first vote in the 
United States for Abraham Lincoln, and who stood for what Abraham 
Lincoln stood for so solidly and answered his call so quickly that he 
was among the men at the First Battle of Bull Run — where somebody 
made him run before that day was over. 

And men of my blood were at the Marne-^men not only of my blood, 
but of my family — all of that branch of it that remains on the other 
side were at the Marne ; men of my family volunteered for the Eng- 
lish service from that side every year that the war lasted. And I 
know that their kind of men, and their kind of Irishmen, and their 
kind of Irish blood, were not the same kind of Irish blood and Irish 
spirits that showed itself, in Easter week in the city of Dublin and 
outside of it. 

And I am bound to feel that my race and my blood are insulted 
in what was said in connection with the chairman's question as to 
the 38 or 39 per cent volunteering 

The Chairman (interposing). Pardon me, but the report of the 
British war office shows those things. 

Mr. Lemon. Only the percentage, not where they came from — or 
whether they were Orange or Green ; I will put it in that way. 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Lemon. Not where they came from. This is what I had, in 
mind: I will try to get the two speeches to which I will refer to put 
in the record. 

When the declaration of war by the Government of Great Britain 
was made — I may not have the words correctly, but I think I have 
the scene fairly correctly in my mind — by some kind of an arrange- 
ment to which the leader of the Nationalists from Ireland and the 
leader of the Unionists from Ireland were parties, it was understood 
that the home-rule bill that had been passed should be laid on the 
shelf until six months after the war was over. 

The leader of the Unionist Party came upon the floor to say, as 
the practical commander of the Ulster volunteers, that he would give 
his pledge that the Ulster volunteers would march to the front ; and 
the leader of the Nationalists, who has been rightly praised here 
to-day, John Kedmond, gave him his hand, or gave him his word, 
saying the same for the Nationalist volunteers. 

The people who know in Ireland, the people living in the homes of 
Ireland, who are widowed and bereft of children by the dead of the 
first three months of the war — they know whether it was Sir Edward 
Carson or John Redmond who answered that call and gave the men. 
And what we know is that it was the men of the Ulster volunteers 
who were shot to pieces. 
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Mr. Walsh, or some speaker, this morning spoke of England using 
the Irish as shock troops. Well, it was the Ulster volunteers who 
were the schock troops at the Marne; they did the business at the 
Marne all the way through. 

I can give you in very concrete form quite a number of ulustra- 
tions. Knowing that the membership of the committee come from 
all sections of the United States, I will give you two illustrations, one 
from the East and one from the West, upon this subject. 

We had an Orange Lodge at Bisbee, Ariz., of about 90 or 95 mem- 
bers, 65 or 70 per cent of whom were of Irish descent, and of that 
number 36 or 38 went and volunteered, even before the United 
States went into the war. 

Mr. Goodwin. Pardon me for interrupting you at this point, but 
will you go into the matter more concretely and give the different 
percentages of volunteers, or those who finally enlisted, from the 
various sections of Ireland, either from Ulster or from the south? 

Mr. Lemon. I will be glad to get those facts. I am not sure that 
I have them here, but I will put them in the extension of my remarks, 
so that you will be able to get the exact number. 

Three or four weeks ago I was at South Manchester, Conn., to 
speak at the "welcome home" of one of the two lodges in that city, 
a lodge of about 176 or 177 members, and there were 25 boys who 
had volunteered from that lot, who were at home at that particular 
time. About 34 or 35 was the percentage from that lodge. 

Those illustrations will give you some idea as to how difficult it 
is to get your percentage right, but certainly there was a great per- 
centage of my kind of Irish — of the kind of Irish that are in sympathy 
with continued peaceful relations with the English-speaking people 
of the world. 

Mr. Mason. Would it interrupt you if I asked you in regard to 
the Orange lodges that you spoke of? You say that a large per- 
centage of them enlisted before we went into the war? 

Mr. Lemon. Yes; they had altogether some 47 or 48 out of their 
ninety-odd membership who went to the colors, in that Arizona 
lodge. 

Mr. O'Brien. What colors did they serve under I 

Mr. Lemon. Thirty-odd in the British colors, and then under our 
colors about 16 out of what were left. [Applause.] 

I am sure that the committee knows as well as I do, that the 
spirit of this whole hearing, from the floor, is anti-British — and I 
am not anti-British. I am desirous of the best kind of relations to 
subsist between the English-speaking people; and I believe it is the 
duty of that great percentage of Americans who are not of Irish 
descent, but who are practically of Anglo-Saxon descent, and who 
have made the institutions of the United States after the Anglo- 
Saxon model and along the Anglo-Saxon system and spirit, to rule. 
We have been the amalgam, and we are going to continue to be the 
amalgam. 

A word or two as to that dear isle so close to England; Surely, it 
would be not only Washington, who was quoted this morning, but 
it would be Lloyd-George, or any other premier of Great Britain, 
who would say the same thing: "If Ireland was 500 miles to sea, see 
what you can do." There would not be the grip, apparently, by the 
British Government on Ireland, or any desire for a continued grip 
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by the British Government upon Ireland, if Ireland was 500 miles to 
-sea — the same grip that we have maintained upon Hawaii; and I am 
sure the Congressman on the committee — I think it was Mr. Newton — 
who asked the question about that here this morning, if he had had a 
little more time, would not only have cited Hawaii by way of illus- 
tration, but he would have cited the Philippines by way of illustra- 
iiion. Why in the world do we not face that thing as well ? I do not 
want to give gentlemen of the two dominant politioal parties in the 
-country too much occasion for trouble and heartache; but there is 

?our problem. We have not yet recognized the independence of the 
hilippines. 

The Chairman. Do you not know that it is the purpose of the 
American Government to grant the Philippine people the liberty to 
-create a republic just as soon as they are able to carry on an inde- 
pendent government ? 

Mr. Lemon. I have stated that for 20 years I lived in the hope 
■that we would bring that to pass; but I have not seen it done yet. 

The Chairman. Do you doubt that it will be done? 

Mr. Lemon. I grant this, that it would be a great thing for Eng- 
land to declare as much as we did about the Philippines, if you 
"will. That is the only analogy. We have declared something, but 
we have not yet done anything. And the last couple of times the 
•subject was up, if my recollection of the votes in Congress is correct, 
the proposition has not had a majority vote; so that we are leaving 
the independence of the Philippines in that situation; they think 
they already have attained the right of self-determination; but we 
•do not grant it to them. 

The Chairman. Do you think they ought to have independence 
now? 

Mr. Lemon. The Philippines ? No, sir, I do not think they ought 
to have independence now, and I will tell you why^ 

The Chairman (interposing). Wait a minute. Then why do you 
-criticize Congress in not granting them independence? I assume 
that the reason you think they should not have independence now is, 
because they are not yet fully capable of self-government? 

Mr. Lemon. No, sir, it is not because I do not think they are 
capable of self-government that I do not think they should have 
their independence. I believe, as was said this morning, that God 
has had something to do with dropping people where they are; and 
Ireland is where it is; and I believe that the question of what the 
American Republic has to do in the Pacific has not been sufficiently 
solved yet for us to take our hands off of those islands. As soon as 
we have worked out something — whether it is the League of Nations 
or something else — that will make it certain that when our hand 
•comes off some other hand will not go down on the Philippines, then I 
am perfectly willing for them to have self-determination; but as long 
as some stronger, abler hand must be on them, and America has 
that 3,000 mile cost line, from the State of Washington to San Diego, 
I believe that, we ought to keep our hand there; and it is on that 
principle, which does not, to my mind, interfere with a fair, common- 
sense acceptance of the idea of self-determination in the progress 
of the race — -not going faster than the progress of the race as a whole 
makes justifiable — that I believe the Philippines should still be held 
by the American people. 
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Mr. Smith of New York. Did I understand you to say a moment 
ago that this proposition has excited the animosity of the members 
on your side of the question? 

Mr. Lemon. It surely has. 

Mr. Smith of New York. You were born in America, were you? 

Mr. Lemon. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of New York. Do you think that the efforts of an 
oppressed people seeking to obtain their liberty should generate 
animosity m the heart of a genuine American? (Applause.) 

Mr. Lemon. No; but I know from my own blood and family 
that one-third of the inhabitants of the "Little Green Isle" know 
what persecution is — and we had the doctrine of fear spoken of this 
morning. The fear is there of the future; and it is because I know 
that that third fears the future — and the American people will 
know the reason why they fear the future — that I want the Ameri- 
can people to hear both sides, and then let them settle the question 
as to whom has the most ground for animosity. 

Do not think, Mr. Congressman, that it is on my side alone that 
there is animosity; there is just as much or more on the other side. 

This brings us to the matter of the people who are in Ireland. 

And it is a very strange, hard problem that is before the men of 
the British House of Commons, who occupy a similar situation as 
you gentlemen in this House of Representatives, and who are also 
responsive to the people. 

Ireland stands two-thirds the way that the friends of this bill 
stand, and one-third my way. And the difficulty of the Ulster 
question, as we call it, is that the one-third are not all up in Ulster, 
nor are the two-thirds all in the other three Provinces. There is a 
great company of the Nationalists and a fair company of the Sinn 
Feiners in Ulster, and there are in the neighborhood of 350,000 to 
400,000, I believe, in the other three Provinces who are w illin g for 
the word "Unionists" to be applied to them as regards their politi- 
cal relations. 

Four hundred thousand Unionists in what you might term — 
boundaries are not absolute — in the three Sinn Fein Provinces. 
There must be 400,000 or 500,000 Nationalists or Sinn Feiners in 
the Provinces, are there not, Judge Cohalan ? 

Judge Cohalan. Yes. 

Mr. Lemon. Of course, you have got some Nationalists up there. 
My friend Judge Cohalan knows about it. And I would like to go 
into that question of the Ulster representation, when the fight 
was on for the eight members in Ulster, and the effort was to get 
four seats on each side; but I do not think this is the proper time 
to bring in how the four seats that might go to the Sinn Fein and 
Nationalist groups in Ireland were parceled out so that they should 
go that way, the Sinn Fein and the Nationalists coming in and 
winning seven of the eight seats 

Mr. Kennedy (interposing). Sir Edward Carson is the leader of 
the Ulster Unionists, is he not ? 

Mr. Lemon. He is the leader of the Ulster Unionist Party. 

Mr. Kennedy. Does he represent an Ulster constituency in the 
English Parliament ? 

Judge Cohalan. He represents Belfast. 
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Mr. Lemon. Well, Belfast is in Ulster. I know some of my 
friends say that Belfast is not in Ireland at all; and the main reason 
that they do not want Belfast in Ireland at all touches the economic 
question, 'because all that you heard this morning about Ireland 
being so oppressed and about Ireland not being able to do this and 
that commercially and economically blinks the fact that Belfast is 
there, 200,000 or 300,000 or more strong, and has grown up in a cen- 
tury until it has become the third or the fourth port of the whole 
British Empire. And the Ulster men say that if they were only 
down south they would make Waterford another Ulster; for God 
has given Waterford just about the same natural advantages, if not 
better ones, than Belfast. 

And that is the reason why I have said to some of my Ulster 
friends, "Why in the world do you not just go in and grab the whole 
thing, and show that you can do it, by making Waterford at the 
south what Belfast at the north is in this way?" Remember that 
the greatest shipbuilding industry that the world knew before America 
showed them how during the war is at Belfast. The linen industry, 
the products of which adorn our tables all over the world, is from 
the north of Ireland. 

I am a preacher, and I am a teetotaler, and yet I remember that 
all the way from Bush Mills down to Guinness 's brewery there is a 

freat industry in a certain kind of goods that find their way all over 
reland, and which have gone around the world as well; for, some- 
how or other, we find that that export goods go to all parts of the 
world. That proves that the men going out from the British Islands- 
appreciate it; and I think Judge Cohalan will agree with me that, 
in a certain sense, the liquor question goes deeper than we in America 
quite understand, because of the fact that the liquor production is- 
quite largely in the hands of Unionists over there, is it not ? 

Mr. Goodwin. Dr. Lemon, will you give the statistics showing 
the relative proportion of economic wealth of the different sections 
of Ireland ? If you have not those at hand, you can insert them in 
your statement. 

Mr. Lemon. Yes; I will be glad to do that. I have those facts at 
home. 

The Chairman. I do not think it is fair to put that in the record 
without submitting it to the other side. 

Mr. Lemon. I am perfectly willing to let the other side see my 
statistics if I am given an opportunity to see theirs. 

Mr. Goodwin. I do not see why one side as well as the other can 
not submit facts and figures, Mr. Chairman. If the other side wants- 
to/they can submit figures contradicting those submitted by this 
witness. 

The Chairman. You have no objection to submitting your sta- 
tistics to some one representing the other side, have you ? 

Mr. Lemon. None whatever, if I can see theirs. 

The Chairman. If they have any. 

Mr. Lemon. Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman; they have. I. understand 
that Judge Cohalan has the right to put in a whole lot of statistics- 
and other material. 

The Chairman. What we want are the facts, but we want to be- 
sure of those. 
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Mr. Lemon. Pardon me; but let me say that I will not take that 
personally, as I am speaking for the Presbyterian Church. Nothing 
but the facts will be submitted by me, so far as the facts are attested 
to me by certified people on the other side of the sea; they will be 
such matters as have gone through the British House of Commons, 
or such like authority. 

Mr. Connolly. I would like to say, with reference to all of these 
questions, that I had understood that each side was extended the 
privilege of inserting anything that they might desire. Now, if the 
committee is going to establish the practice of requiring those sta- 
tistics to be submitted to the other side by the contending parties, 
each party could cut out the arguments of the other side. 

The Chairman. Probably we can best meet that situation by 
allowing each side to submit figures. 

Mr. Connolly. Have they that privilege ? 

The Chairman. Yes; that will be all right. 

Mr. Lemon. I would be very much pleased to have that, but it 
would please the world better and, it seems to me, be more in accord- 
ance with the logic of your resolution if your committee not only 
took the statistics from both sides, but digested them and gave us 
your opinion of the value of. the same as a basis for an act that vir- 
tually does interfere with a nation across the sea. 

The thing that amazes those who have heard Washington and his 
policy of Western Hemisphere segregation — the thing that surprises 
those who have had that quoted to them, that we should not inter- 
fere with the rest of the world — is the fact that the American Con- 
gress is asked to interfere in a great world question of this size, and 
interfered in a world question of this size, to the amazement of the 
people to come, when the proceedings before this committee of Con- 
gress proved that the worst that could be said of the British Empire 
is the marvelous tolerance of the British Empire, proved in nothing 
more marvelous, possibly, than in the fact that in the quietest and 
most gentlemanly kind of way; and the committee heard Mr. Walsh 
here this morning tell us that, as the representative of a convention 
of Irish descent citizens of the United States, he was in Dublin and 
sat in the cabinet and heard the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the so-called independent nation during the period that the 
American Nation was at war. 

I think when the American people understand that they will 
understand that there is something that compels us to go deeper 
than we ever have gone into this matter; and it shows, after all, that 
we are a marvelously tolerant people, and that they are a marvel- 
ously tolerant people on the other side of the sea. 

Mr. Mason. That was after the armistice was signed; it was not 
during the war, as I understand it, that these gentlemen went over 
there. 

Mr. Lemon. It was after the armistice was signed ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

_ Mr. Lemon. I am infinitely sorry that we are faced with such tech- 
nicalities. We are not sure yet that the war is over. We are not 
sure yet that the American flag will not have to go across the Rhine 
with these of the other allies, and it will be ample time for us to say 
that the war is over when our flag comes back. But so long as our 
flag is over there with the problem unsettled, it seems to me that 
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Satience is the virtue that had better be exercised, even if a presi- 
ential election is very near. 

Mr. Goodwin. At what time was this vote taken in Ireland? 
Was it during the war ? 

Judge Cohalan. On December 14, 1918. 

Mr. Lemon. You see a marvelous illustration of the thing there, 
Mr. Chairman — the election, as Judge Cohalan said, was on the 14th 
of December 

Judge Cohalan (interposing) . A year ago lacking two days. 

Mr. Lemon. Yes; but everybody knew that the election was coming 
and the majority of the plans of those gentlemen were not made 
after the armistice; they were made while the war was on; and it 
was only by the good fortune that the armistice came on the 1.1th 
day of November, that that election with its results did not come 
during the war period. 

Mr. Goodwin. What would have been the attitude of the Irish 
people as a whole, or a majority of them, if they had had that inde- 
pendence or self-determination when the war began, as to the side 
they would have taken in this World War, in your opinion % 

Mr. Lemon. My opinion, supported by the action that John Red- 
mond, I understand, said broke his heart, is that the Sinn Fein organi- 
zation, as differentiated from the Nationalist organization, would 
not have gone into the war, or if they had gone into the war — let us 
be men enough to face the facts — if they had gone into the war they 
would have gone into the war on the side of the men who took 52 men, 
at least, at the German internment camps, of Irish blood and organi- 
zed them into an Irish brigade, which landed on the Irish coast three 
or four days before the Easter week rebellion, in which the alleged 
president of the Irish republic, who is now in the United States, was 
one of the officers. [Applause.] 

And Mr. de Valera showed during the war that they were on that 
side; and it broke John Redmond's heart and smashed the old Nation- 
alist Constitutional party on that issue. 

I am bound to say that my opinion is that a goodly sized faction — 
not by any means a majority of the majority in Ireland — would 
have done their utmost to combine with the Kaiser, and have made 
certain knowledge of the suspicion that is in the minds, of many that 
little ports and harbors of Ireland were the bases for German sub- 
marines. 

Everything that comes out of the war emphasizes the fact that 
there was an absolute agreement prior to the war between German 
Americans and Irish Americans in the United States — not a majority, . 
Mr. Congressman; I can not feel that even a majority of those to 
whom I am in opposition on this measure would have taken that 
stand; but a large number would have taken it. 

Mr. Goodwin. Are a majority of the proponents of the Irish re- 
public — are they confined to the Sinn Feiners or not ? 

Mr. Lemon. In the last election the Sinn Feiners came out 

Judge Cohalan (interposing) . They obtained two-thirds of the 
105 votes. 

Mr. Lemon. But the Congressman was trying to get at the per- 
centage of Sinn Feiners to Nationalists. 

Judge Cohalan. It was 73 to 6. 
168794—20 7 
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Mr. Lemon. The proportion was 73 Sinn Feiners to 6 Nationalists 
at the last election — that is, 73 per cent were of the party that might 
be regarded as the proponents of this measure. They were the oppo- 
nents of home rule, at any rate; the Sinn Feiner Party split with the 
Nationalist Party on the question of separation. 

Mr. Goodwin. What was the size of the Irish army raised during 
the war, for use in case of an uprising, or to keep the peace 1 

Mr. Lemon. I understand it was aU the way from 125,000 to 130,- 
000, a large number of whom were convalescents. [Laughter.] 
It is nothing to laugh at. It was for this reason — because the con- 
valescent had a gun by right; nobody else had a gun by right. So 
that the convalescent army naturally would be a protective force, 
And they did that on both sides; Judge Cohalan claims that they did 
not, but the fact is that both sides did it. 

Mr. Smith of New York. Do you mean to say that this proposition 
should be postponed until after peace is established % 

Mr. Lemon. Yes. 

Mr. Smith of New York. Am I right in assuming that after peace 
is established and the animosity has vanished, you would favor the 
resolution % 

Mr. Lemon. No, sir; not unless you give self-determination to the 
two peoples that God Almighty has put in Ireland. If you will give 
self-determination to the two peoples that are there, I say, "Go to 
it" — and I think our people would probably win the race. 

Mr. Smith of New York. As an American you believe that the 
majority ought to rule, do you not? 

Mr. Lemon. Yes; in the United States. [Laughter.] And I sup- 
pose my fine, courteous audience to-day do not know that I am 
speaking for the majority in the United States either. 

Mr. Moores. May I ask you a question with regard to that elec- 
tion? Now, whoever was elected in that election — for instance, 
was John Dillon for East Mayo in that election in 1918 elected to 
the House of Commons of Ireland, or to the House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. Lemon. All of these men, the 73 and 6 that Judge Cohalan 
mentioned, ran for seats in the British Parliament, and were elected 
to seats in the British Parliament; they did not run and were not 
elected on any writs calling for an Irish Parliament; they ran on 
writs for and were elected to membership in the British Parliament; 
and then they themselves chose to say, as persons elected — they 
were fair enough to their constituents; it was made known to their 
people throughout Ireland; that is the Sinn Feiners let it be known 
that if a Sinn Feiner was elected to the British Parliament on the 
writs issued for the election, he would not go to the British Parlia- 
ment, but he would set up on that basis an independent parliament 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Kennedy. Was not the question of whether there should or 
should not be an Irish republic made squarely the issue in that 
election ? 

Mr. Lemon. No; I do not think so — and let the reason be squarely 
faced here — that if it was a fair issue at that time, the 200,000 to 
250,000 men who were with the British colors, a majority of whom 
were from the north of Ireland, should have been heard in that 
election, and it was not so provided. I am not sure of the rule in 
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other States; I come from New York; and there we have a provision 
of law for the soldier vote, which was made use of in this last elec- 
tion, where practically every soldier vote cost well on to $100 to 
get that vote back to the place of counting. 

If that question was at issue, then bringing it to issue at that 
time, when a quarter of million of the electors of the nation were out 
of the country fighting for the flag was not the kind of chivalry that 
the Hibernians on both sides of the house have been noted for. 
Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Mooees. One other question: Was Thomas Power elected to 
the British Parliament ? 

Mr. Lemon. He was elected to that Parliament, but not from 
any Irish district. He was elected from one of the , districts in 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Fox. Yes; from some Liverpool district. 

Mr. Lemon. I think I should say this, Mr. Chairman, from the 
people I represent. This is my maiden speech on this subject. I 
have not been at all fortified for that kind of thing. I am just of 
that group of 90,000,000 men who never expected that we would 
come to this kind of thing. 

But we are coming to this kind of thing more and more; and 
while I am only partly fortified, we will all be fortified to fight it 
in the days to come. And it does seem to me that your committee 
is bound to recognize this fact, that the people who are in opposi- 
tion to any such measure as this have just been trusting to your 
judgment, and just trusting to the orderly way of doing things. 

Because all of the technicalities that we heard discussed this 
morning, of legislative and executive departments of the Govern- 
ment — surely, in all honor, if the American Kepublic has come to 
the time when it is ready to draw the sword to strike the British 
Empire, the first thing to do is not to send an ambassador to Dublin, 
but to withdraw the ambassador from St. James; and if we with- 
draw the ambassador from St. James, then I think we may be regarded 
as playing the game as it ought to be played. But unless we do 
play the game, by saying to England, that no matter what it costs, 
no matter what the persecution on the one-third in Ireland, who 
are not the garrison in England, as it has been termed, who are not 
all big planters, but who are there — the red hand of Ulster, as Mr. 
O'Brien, the historian of that hidden phase, calls it. If Mr. O'Brien, 
the historian, goes back far enough he will understand that the red 
hand of Ulster at the beginning of things was not there as a hand 
of blood, but as a hand of power, and it was there for 800 or 900 
years; and the records will show that when you did have kings in 
Ireland, they had to go north and make peace with the Ulster kings; 
and that the Ulster kings had been the real kings of Ireland for all 
of those 500 or 600 or 700 years. 

And because of that thing, we know what the Ulster man has 
been. We know the contribution that the Ulster men have made 
to American civilization; and we know the kind of treatment, not 
only that John Kedmond got, but the kind of treatment that that 
great American Joseph H. Choate got, when he told a certain kind 
of Irishmen where they could go and what country they should 
rule — and he, like Redmond, had his end. 

Now, let us face this with the desire to bring about what is right, 
if we touch it at all. It does not seem to me at all possible for the 
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American Congress to find a logical basis for touching this question; 
t"!t 1 think those who are in close relation to affairs — -Judge Cohalan, 
Mr. Walsh, and others, will recognize that, before the presidential 
election comes in this country, whether it is caused by anything of 
this sort that is aroused here in this country or not, there will be 
another home bill, but it will be a home-rule bill; it will not be a 
separation bill. It will be a home-rule bill; therefore, you will not 
be satisfied with it. But 1 make this prediction, that the next bill 
that passes the British Parliament will be a bill giving home rule, 
and permitting at least six of the Ulster counties to take it, and the 
rest of Ireland to take it, with some kind of a superior council over 
the two, if you will ; and I make the prediction that the Sinn Feiners 
will not take it; and when the Sinn Feiners will not take it, why 
should the Ulster man take it ? And so there you are — the squirrel 
chasing himself around in his cage once more. 

Surely the Congress of the United States will not take part in this 
squirrel-chasing business that had better be left to the people on the 
other side of the sea, but will give itself to the problems that are 
pressing here in this country — and, as Brother McFadden said, there 
are plenty of them. Let us make haste in dealing with them, and try 
to remain friends with every man, whatever his blood, who lives on 
American soil. 

Mr. Smith of New York. One more question: Are you not in error 
in stating that the Irish soldiers did not vote ? 

Mr. Lemon. Did not vote? 

Mr. Smith of New York. Did they not vote in the trenches ? 

Mr. Lemon. Not if they were at the front. 

Judge Cohalan. They did vote in the trenches, and the returns * 
were sent back two weeks ahead, in order that their votes might be 
counted at the election. 

Mr. Lemon. I find on consulting my friends that you are right 
about that. 

Are there any other questions that the members of the committee 
wish to ask ? 

The Chairman. I wanted to ask if there was anyone else here who 
desired to be heard in opposition to this measure? You have two 
hours left, Mr. Fox, for your side; and we want to finish this after- 
noon, if possible. 

Mr. Flood. I thought the opposition was to have three hours all 
told. 

Mr. Fox. 1 understood that we were to have as much time as the 
other side. 

The Chairman. You will have as much time as the other side; 
each side is given exactly the same time to present their case. 

Please state for the record your full name and residence. 

STATEMENT OF ME. GEORGE I. FOX, OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Mr. Fox. My full name is George L. Fox; residence, 15 College 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

The Chairman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Fox. My occupation is teacher — for 45 years — in preparing 
boys for Yale College. 
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I had been a Nationalist, upto the time of the Dublin rebellion. 
1 spoke in the campaign m England in 1910, as a Lloyd-George 
Liberal, speaking also for the Nationalists. 1 shall never speak for 
Nationalism again. I have been cured by Sinn Feinism and the 
Easter rebellion during the war. I have been cured by the Irish 
helping the Germans in the midst of, the war. 

And now I take this position: I should like to see the 1914 home- 
rule bill put in force for Ireland, outside of Ulster, including Donegal, 
that does not belong with Ulster, but which, like Ulster, does not 
want it. And if that was done, I do not believe anybody would be 
so sorry, in the next four years, as those who are in favor of home 
rule for Ireland, because they would find their taxes raised to twice 
as much as they are now. 

1 believe also on this point, with ex-President Taft, ex-Speaker 
Cannon, and Henry Cabot Lodge, that the United States has no 
business with the Irish question. When I use the name of Henry 
Cabot Lodge in this connection, it may seem strange, as he voted for 
the 60-to-l, miserable Borah, resolution. Biit my statement is 
founded on his personal statement to me last December. 

I went to him, after I had been cut off with only 15 minutes here 
by this committee, when the advocates of the Gallagher resolution 
had had from six to eight hours time on it. 

And Senator Lodge said to me, ' ' I approve of your speech. I heard 
most of it," and then he said what I have stated, "We have no more 
right to interfere in the Irish question than they have to interfere in 
the Negro question or the Philippine question." 

Mr. Flood. You were not cut off with 15 minutes in that hearing; 
you came down here representing nobody but yourself; you stated 
that to the committee, and you asked that you be given 15 minutes. 

Mr. Fox. I beg your pardon. I did not 

Mr. Flood (interposing). The record shows that. 

Mr. Fox. The record shows that Mr. Gallagher said I could have 15 
minutes, and that I was cut off promptly at that point. In the printed 
copy of the hearing which I have here it shows that. I then left five 
documents containing important and valuable information on the sub- 
ject and stated that I would like to have them incorporated into my 
statement, and I was assured that they would be printed in the rec- 
ord, and yet they never appeared in it- That was the result of my 
supposed privilege of extending my remarks in the record. 

Mr. Flood'. Well, it was your own fault, because you did not stay 
here to look after it; you were given that permission. 

Mr. Fox. I saw the clerk give them to the stenographer, and heard 
him say, "These should go in with Mr. Fox's statement." 

Now, gentlemen, I will first take up the question of the rules gov- 
erning the recognition of countries. Ihave been very much interested 
to-day. We have gone back to Henry Clay in connection with this 
resolution, and yet we have omitted the greatest occasion of this kind 
of all time — the attitude of the United States when the Southern 
Confederacy asked for recognition by Great Britain; we have heard 
nothing about that. 

Gentlemen, there is where you get the doctrine of the United 
States — not the doctrine of Henry Clay or anybody else. 
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And here is the doctrine of Abraham. Lincoln, proclaimed on May 
21, 1861: 

The pretended new State of the Southern Confederacy is seen to be a power existing 
in pronunciamentos only. It has never won a field. It has obtained no forts that were 
not betrayed into its hands or seized by breach of trust. It commands not a single 
port on the coast. Under these circumstances British intervention to create without 
our own territory a hostile State would be British intervention overthrowing the 
Republic itself. 

Suppose Lloyd-George, or any British diplomat, should hand us 
that and say "Tit for tat," would there be anything that we could 
say in reply ? We would have to treat England as wehave demanded 
that they treat us, and the case of the Southern Confederacy was 
infinitely stronger as a de facto government than that of the Irish 
republic. They had belligerent rights, and they exercised them for 
two years, and all the nations of the world recognized those belligerent 
rights; but when somebody talked in France of recognizing the 
Southern Confederacy as a separate State England twice refused her 
consent, and now we turn our back and say, "What you did not do 
to us we are going to do to you." Is that the Golden Rule? I say 
not. 

And you will remember that Lincoln instructed Charles Francis 
Adams to say direct that recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
meant war and to ask for his passports if it was given. 

And I say that England has just as much right to say the same 
thing to us if you should be so foolish in this Congress as to recognize 
the independence of the Irish republic, and she would be fully justi- 
fied in doing so, because she has done infinitely more for us than the 
Irish republic has done. By her system of free trade for 50 years she 
has contributed more than any other element in the world to our 
great prosperity. She has worked in harmony with us everywhere 
m the world. She stood with Admiral Dewey in -the Philippines when 
the Germans were seeking to attack him, and when these men were 
seeking to help Germany she was protecting us from them. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, I protest against the statements by the 
gentleman who is speaking now against any other gentleman who has 
appeared here, charging him with seeking to assist Germany in the late 
war. 

Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Fox, you must not, in the course of your re- 
marks make any reference in" an insulting way or in any way that 
reflects upon any person who has spoken here, or any person who is 
here who has not spoken. You are here by the courtesy of this 
committee, and you must remember that all the time. 

Mr. . As an American citizen I protest against that 

statement of Mr. Fox as false and as an insult to those who favor this 
resolution. 

Mr. Goodwin. Mr. Kennedy, you have administered a rebuke to 
this gentleman who has been invited to address the committee, and I 
feel that the same rule should be applied to that gentleman who has 
just spoken, who has no standing at all before the committee thus far. 

Mr. Kennedy. Well, what I said to Mr. Fox applies to others as 
well. 

Mr. Fox. With regard to the rules of international law relative 
to the recognition of belligerency and the recognition of its inde- 
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pendence, I will read you extracts from Woolsey's International Law, 
sections 41 and 42: 

We should here distinguish between the recognition of a State's belligerency and of 
its independence. The first may long precede the second. It consists in "granting 
to the revolutionary party in a foreign State the rights of war which it would have if 
it were in the position of an independent belligerent" (Manning, p, 98). Such 
recognition may be made in the interests of humanity and of the trade of neutral 
States. It should 'depend upon the question: Is there an actual state of conflict, 
not trifling or local, or likely to collapse speedily, and one which affects the interests 
of other States? Recognition of belligerency gives the parent State important rights 
as well as the insurgent. _ Its responsibility for the acts of the insurgent is removed; 
it can declare blockade; it has rights against neutral commerce. On the other hand, 
the insurgent can raise loans, get war material, and other assistance subject to the 
neutrality laws. Its flag and revenue laws are respected, and it secures a, quasi politi- 
cal status, far short, however, of independence. The recognition of the" belligerency 
of the Southern Confederacy, then, by Great Britain in 1S61, an example followed 
by other foreign powers, was justifiable and necessary on their part. 

But the recognition of its independence proposed by France was at no time justifi- 
able. For the attempt to put down the rebellion at no time ceased. The success 
of the South was at no time more than a possibility. These distinctions and positions 
are recognized by the policy of the United States as well as by European powers. 
(See Wheat. 37, n., and "Letters of Historicus. ") 

Sec. 42. No State is authorized to render assistance to Provinces or colonies which 
are in revolt against the established government. For if the existence and soverignty 
of a State is once acknowledged, nothing can be done to impair them; and if the right 
of interference — in favor of liberty, for instance — be once admitted, the door is open 
for taking a part in every quarrel. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the law of nations which forbids one nation 
to render assistance to the established government in such case of revolt, if its assist- 
ance is invoked (though this is most unusual unless there are peculiar interests to be 
served). This aid is no interference, and is given to keep up the present order of 
things, which international law takes under its protection. It may be said that 
this rule, together with the unlawfulness of taking the side of a revolutionary party 
in another State, must prevent wholesome reforms, that the partisans of despotism 
may thus use their power against free institutions, while the partisans of the latter 
may not oppose despotism. That this effect may follow is quite possible; still the 
rule is an impartial one, as it applies to any existing State, whether free or absolute, 
to attempts against existing liberty as well as against existing tyranny. The only 
other conceivable rules of action for States are, that in internal quarrels every foreign 
State may take which side it pleases, or that no State to assist either party. The 
former course of action will find no advocates; the other, which the law of nations 
can not be expected — for the present, at least — to recognize, must indeed prevent 
some revolutions from being undertaken, but can not prevent a change of government 
when demanded by a nation's united voice. 

Mr. Fox. President Lincoln's instructions to all ambassadors and 
consuls abroad were as follows: 

You are not to receive or discuss any offers of intervention on the part of foreign 
States in securing the recognition of the Southern Confederacy. The dealing of the 
United States Government with the rebelling States is a domestic matter, with which 
no foreign nation has a right to interfere. 

That is the sound doctrine of the United States, as announced by 
President Lincoln; and that remained the doctrine of the United 
States all through the war. 

In the course of time, Congress took a hand in that, but only after 
two years. I will read now the resolution against foreign mediation 
adopted by Congress on March 3, 1863. I am reading from Mac- 
Donald's Select Statutes of United States History, 1861 to 1898, in 
which the original sources are given. The text is in the Senate Journal, 
Thirty-seventh Congress, third session, pages 367-368. There was no 
debate; it was passed at once. The diplomatic correspondence is 
contained in British and Foreign State Papers, LV, pages 412-451. 
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See also Nicolay and Hay, "Lincoln," chapter 4. The resolution is 
as follows : 

Whereas it appears from the diplomatic correspondence submitted to Congress that 
a proposition, friendly in form, looking to pacification through foreign mediation, 
has been made to the United States by the Emperor of the French and promptly 
declined by the President; and whereas the idea of mediation or intervention in 
some shape may be regarded by foreign governments as practicable, and such 
governments, through this misunderstanding, may be led to proceedings tending 
to embarrass the friendly relations which now exist between them and the United 
States; and whereas, in order to remove for the future all chance of misunderstand- 
ing on this subject, and to secure for the United States the full enjoyment of that 
freedom from foreign interference which is one of the highest rights of independent 
States, it seems fit that Congress should declare its convictions thereon: Therefore 
Resolved {{he House of Representatives concurring), That while in times past the 
United States have sought and accepted the friendly mediation or arbitration of 
foreign powers for the pacific adjustment of international questions, where the United 
States were the party of the one part and some other sovereign power the party of the 
other part; and while they are not disposed to misconstrue the natural and humane 
desire of foreign powers to aid in arresting domestic troubles, which, widening in 
their influence, have afflicted other countries, especially in view of the circum- 
stances, deeply regretted by the Arrierican people, that the blow aimed by the rebel- 
lion at the national life has fallen heavily upon the laboring population of Europe; 
yet, notwithstanding these things, Congress can not hesitate to regard every propo- 
sition of foreign interference in the present contest as so far unreasonable and inad- 
missible that its only explanation will be found in a misunderstanding of the true 
state of the question, and of the real character of the war in which the Republic is 
en 



Resolved, That the United States are now grappling with an unprovoked and wicked 
rebellion, which is seeking the destruction of the Republic that it may build a new 
power, whose corner stone, according to the confession of its chief, shall be slavery; 
that for the suppression of this rebellion, and thus to save the Republic and to pre- 
vent the establishment of such a power, the National Government is now employing 
armies and fleets, in full faith that through these efforts all the purposes of conspirators 
and rebels will be crushed; that while engaged in this struggle, on which so much 
depends, any proposition from a foreign power, whatever form it may take, having 
for its object the arrest of these efforts, is, just in proportion to its influence, an en- 
couragement to the rebellion, and to its declared pretensions, and, on this account, 
is calculated to prolong and embitter the conflict, to cause increased expenditure 
of blood and treasure, and to postpone the much-desired day of peace; that, with 
these convictions, and not doubting that every such proposition, although made with 
good intent, is injurious to the national interests, Congress will be obliged to look 
upon any further attempt in the same direction as an unfriendly act which it earnestly 
deprecates, to the end that nothing may occur abroad to strengthen the rebellion or 
to weaken those relations of good will with foreign powers which the United States 
are happy to cultivate. 

Resolved, That the rebellion from its beginning, and far back even in the conspiracy 
which preceded its outbreak, was encouraged by the hope of support from foreign 
powers; that its chiefs frequently boasted that the people of Europe were so fat 
dependent upon regular supplies of the great southern staple that, sooner or later, 
their governments would be constrained to take side with the rebellion in some 
effective form, even to the extent of forcible intervention, if the milder form did not 
prevail; that the rebellion is now sustained by this hope, which every proposition of 
foreign interference quickens anew, and that, without this life-giving support, it must 
soon yield to the just and paternal authority of the national Government; that, 
considering these things, which are aggravated by the motive of the resistance thus 
encouraged, the United States regret that foreign powers have not frankly told the 
chiefs of the rebellion that the work in which they are engaged is hateful, and that a 
new government, such as they seek to found, with slavery as its acknowledged corner- 
stone, and with no other declared object of separate existence, is so far shocking to 
civilization and the moral sense of mankind that it must not expect welcome or 
recognition in the commonwealth of nations. 

Resolved, That the United States, confident in the justice of their cause, which is 
the cause, also, of good government and of human rights everywhere among men; 
anxious for the speedy restoration of peace, which shall secure tranquillity at home 
and remove all occasion of complaint abroad; and awaiting with well-assured trust 
the final suppression of the rebellion, through which all these things, rescued from 
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present danger, will be secured forever, and the Republic, one and indivisible, triumph- 
ant over its enemies, will continue to stand an example to mankind, hereby announce, 
as their unalterable purpose, that the war will be vigorously prosecuted^ according to 
the humane principles of Christian states, until the rebellion shall be overcome; and 
they reverently invoke upon their cause the blessings of Almighty God. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions, 
through th( Secretary of State, to the ministers of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, that the declaration and protest herein set forth inay be communicated by them 
to the governments to which they are accredited. 

Mr. Mason. May I ask you a question at this point ? 

Mr. Fox. I do not care to be interrupted. 

Mr. Mason. I will not ask you the question if it will interrupt you. 

Mr. Fox. I would prefer to go on with my argument. I win be 
glad to answer any questions after I have finished. Of course, if you 
want to heckle me 

Mr. Mason (interposing). I thought you enjoyed being heckled. 

Mr. Fox. I do at the proper time, but not now. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fox, I think you should yield to members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Fox. Can I not yield afterwards 1 I am perfectly willing to 
yield afterwards; but constant interruption is not favorable to the 
trend of the argument. 

Mr. Mason. I do not care to press the question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Fox. Now, compare the situation of the Southern Confederacy. 
The Southern Confederacy included one-third of the whole United 
States. They had been organized by virtue of a formal constitution ; 
they had assembled in. a congress duly elected. Tbey had declared 
by their ordinance of secession that they had left the Union; they 
had their several State governments, and their Confederate Govern- 
ment, all duly organized. They were made up of men who had been 
distinguished statesmen in the Congress of the United States and 
elsewhere ; and they held their own for three or four years in all those 
States. 

Now, what is the Irish republic? The Irish republic has never 
had an army in any proper sense. 

You gentlemen seem to have a misapprehension, I think, about 
one thing, and that is about the number of voters who voted for the 
Irish republic. In the printed document which I have sent to each 
of you there are given the official figures in one of the letters. 

If you will follow me closely, I will explain that there is a different 
distribution of electoral districts in Ireland from that in England. 
In England every electoral district . numbers about 75,000, but in 
Ireland it is only about 45,000. If you will look in Hassel's Almanac, 
a very .reliable authority, you will find that 450,000 votes were cast 
by the Sinn Fein voters, and about the same number by the Unionist 
voters, if I remember correctly. 

The question is, what majority of the sovereign unit, not what 
majority of a small portion, voted for separation? 

Ireland came into the union with perfect satisfaction to herself in 
1800. All of the bishops and archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church urged the adoption of the union. You will find the proof of 
all these things in T. D. Ingraham's "Criticism of Irish History;" 
also in his "History of the Union." You will -find the truth also in 
J. R. Green's History and in Dunlap's. There is no more mistaken 
idea than that the union was bought. 
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In 1773 the franchise was extended to Eoman Catholics as well as 
Protestants. They were not allowed to hold office, but they could 
vote; and in the south and west of Ireland the vote was enormous 
for the union— from 300,000 to 500,000. Those districts were 
Roman Catholic, and every one of those districts in the Irish Parlia- 
ment voted for the union. And, then, in the first election in Ireland 
to the Parliament of the United Kingdom those same men were 
elected by their constituencies to be members of that Parliament. 

You can ask for no stronger proof in the world that Ireland had 
sanctioned the union. She has accepted it time and time again. 
Every Irish voter in order to vote must be a citizen not of England, 
but of the United Kingdom. That expression is constantly used in 
order to mislead people. England is only a part of the United 
Kingdom, just as New York is a part of the United States. It is 
just as untrue to talk about England being Great Britain as it would 
be to talk about New York being the United States. 

Mr. Smith of New York. May I ask you a question at this point ? 

Mr. Fox. I would rather you would ask me another time. You 
can put it down and ask it later, after I finish my statement. 

When they wanted a Roman Catholic University in Ireland, they 
asked Parliament for it, and they got it m 1908; the money was 
appropriated from the treasury of the United Kingdom. You could 
not have that in this country. The Roman Catholic University in 
Washington is paid for out of private funds, as it ought to be. 

But they received that on the understanding that they were a 
part of the union. 

Then, in that great measure transferring the ownership of the lands 
from the landlords to the peasants there was a full recognition of 
the union. They agreed to take that land and pay for it in 63 years. 
That meant that they were going to stay in the union for 63 years. 

The most striking instance of the benefits to Ireland from the 
union and her acquiescence in it is in the old-age pension system. 
Ireland has received far more than its share of old-age pensions. 
They never make the slightest objection to being a part of the United 
Kingdom when the old-age pension comes around. It is only when 
they are required to serve in the armies of the United Kingdom that 
they object. 

That is one point that should not be overlooked. It would be 
something terrible for Ireland to have home rule, because the old-age 
pensions would be taken away. 

The same thing is true of education. And there I have to differ 
very strongly from Mr. Walsh. , He shows by his^statements, in my 
opinion, that he does not know anything about the question of 
education in Ireland. In that speech of his he explains the fact 
that the schools as due to England and the United Kingdom. But 
that is not true at all. Ireland receives from the treasury of the 
United Kingdom just as much per scholar as Scotland and England 
receive; but Scotland and England appropriate for the schools from 
local taxes. And please bear in mind that when I used the word 
"tax," as applied to England, it does not mean the local tax; that is, 
the rates. 

Not a cent has ever been raised in Ireland for schools. So if the 
schools are poor in Ireland it is due to two things: First, they have 
refused to have compulsory education, so that a boy can leave school 
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whenever he wants to; and secondly, they will not raise one cent for 
their schools, although they are practically what are called in this 
country parochial schools. The parochial schools in this country are 
supported by private contributions. The parochial schools are sup- 

{>orted in Ireland from the treasury of the United Kingdom and not by 
ocal taxation. 

When they receive that money every year from the United King- 
dom, they accept the union; and they have been accepting it for 
many years. They accepted it in 1800, and since that time for 120 
years now they have been accepting the union. The most striking 
example was in 1912, when there was a great convention 

The Chairman (interposing) . About those funds for the support of 
the schools, are they not taken from the funds that arise from the 
taxation of the Irish people ? 

Mr. Fox. From all the people. 

The Chairman. I mean from all the Irish people ? 

Mr. Fox. From all the people. They are entitled to that part. 
But they do not have interest enough in the schools to raise the same 
amounts by local taxation. 

The Chairman. That is, they have no separate school tax, as we 
have in the United States ? 

Mr. Fox. They do not raise an additional amount by local taxa- 
tion, as they do in Scotland and England. All the money used for 
schools in Ireland comes from the treasury of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Kennedy. But the taxes contributed from the United King- 
dom treasury are collected in Ireland, are they not? 

Mr. Fox. Yes; I will take that up in a moment, and I will show 
that Ireland is taxed far lighter than England is. 

The Chairman. It is not a question of whether the taxes are light 
or heavy, but it is a question of whether these funds are returned to 
Ireland for the support of schools. 

Mr. Fox. Certainly; and they are taken from a small number of 
men; they are taken from those who smoke tobacco or drink intoxi- 
cating liquors, and from those who have an income of $850 a year. 
That is, a poor man who does not use tobacco or drink liquor and has 
not an income of $850 pays nothing into the treasury of the United 
Kingdom. So when you hear about the oppression of Ireland, like 
when Senator Walsh said, "1 am the offspring of an oppressed 
people," just remember that. 

Now, in 1912 there was a great gathering with regard to the home 
rule bill, in which 6,000 people in Dublin pledged themselves — there 
was no sign of Sinn Feiners then, except that that miserable Arthur 
Griffith had written his miserable book. He was referred to as a great 
statistician; he was not a statistician; he was simply a penny-a-liner 
in South Africa; he is regarded as a laughing stock to real economists; 
and to call him a great statistician is perfectly absurd. If you ask 
any economist about him, they will tell you that. 

But in 1912 at that gathering they passed the resolution of alle- 

fiance to Great Britain, as they thought home rule was coming, 
-nd I say now that Ireland is as much bound to stay in the union as 
the Southern States are bound to stay in the Union. 

The Chairman. As to that question, the Southern States volun- 
tarily entered the Union in 1787; and Ireland did not voluntarily — — 
Mr. Fox (interposing). Ireland voluntarily entered the union in 
1800. 
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The Chairman. Ireland did not voluntarily become a part of the 
British Empire. 

Mr. Fox. Ireland did voluntarily become a part of the United 
Kingdom ; the British Empire is different. 

The Chairman. "Well, Ireland did not voluntarily enter the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Fox. Did I not tell you that every Roman Catholic bishop and 
archbishop in Ireland was in favor of it, and that the Roman Catholic 
constituencies in the south voted for it ? 

Mr. Cockran. I would like to ask him if a single Catholic was in the 
Parliament in that day, or if a single Catholic had a voice in expressing 
his will regarding the union ? 

Mr. Fox. I said to you that there was not any Eoman Catholic in 
the Irish Parliament. 

Judge Cohalan. There were 8,000,000 in the country, however. 

Mr. Fox. They did not have the right to sit in Parliament, but they 
had a right to elect the members of Parliament. 

Mr. Kennedy. What right has a parliament to vote away the 
sovereignty of a people? Will you answer that question? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Fox. What right had the legislatures of the States to vote 
away the sovereignty of the people? They did it. They had the 
same right as the States which came into the Union had the right. 
The principle is just the same. 

Now, may I take up another point, and that is that I think you 
are misinformed on, and that is the part that Irish soldiers played in 
the late war. I have seen all sorts of statements made in the Irish 
World and the Gaelic American, and I can not accept any of the 
statements they make. 

So I have prepared in this document which I have sent to the 
members of the committee what I think is a proper and correct 
statement in regard to that matter: 

The Round Table for June has an illuminating article on "The military effort of 
the British Empire," compiled from official returns. The percentage of the male 
population enlisted between 1914 and 1918 was, for England, 24.02; for Scotland, 
23.71; for Wales and Monmouth, 21.52; for New Zealand, 19.35; for Canada, 13.48; for 
Australia, 13.43; for South Africa, 11.12; for Ireland, only 6.14. New Zealand, with 
a male population of 580,000, sent 112,223 from the ends of the world to fight against 
the Germans; Ireland, with nearly four times as large a population, sent only 134,202 
men. The plain man who is invited to sympathize with "oppressed" Ireland can 
not and will not forget that the Roman Catholic Sinn Fein Irish in the great war took 
the side of the enemy. 

The Chairman. Pardon me, but is that limited to the army? 

Mr. Fox. Yes ; I have no record of the Navy. 

The Chairman. You have no record of the number of Irishmen 
who were in the army or the navy at the time the war broke out, 
have you ? 

Mr. Fox. I have not that information. The British Army at the 
time the war broke out was 100,000. If you allow the Irish one- 
half of that number, that would be 50,000. 

The Chairman. How many men were there in the British Navy? 

Mr. Fox. I could not tell you that. I can get the information 
and furnish it later. 

Mr. Fox. Then, in addition to the opposition to conscription, 
the Roman Catholic Church raised $1,000,000 to stop conscription. 
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And yet we conscripted men in Porto Rico and Hawaii, although 
they have not a single voting representative in Congress; they have 
Delegates, but no voting representative. I think that Ireland's 
position, then, is hard to defend from that standpoint. 

If I had time I would answer the question that has been asked 
about Australia; but I answered it when I was before the committee 
last year. Do you wish to ask any other question now, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Fox. Then, let us go on to the question of the vote. As I said 
to you a little while ago, there were 460,000 or 470,000 Sinn Fein 
votes out of 11,000,000 votes in the United Kingdom. Now, it 
makes me exceedingly angry when I hear men talk about the gov- 
erning classes in Ireland; it is one of the biggest misrepresentations 
that you can imagine. Now that the women have come in, out of a 
population of 45,000,000 in the United Kingdom, there are 20,000,000 
voters; and yet they talk about the governing classes governing 
England. 

„ Lloyd-George is a member of those governing classes. He was a 
boy so poor that at the age of 14 he had to leave school and learn to 
be a solicitor ; and his Free Baptist minister uncle taught him French. 
Just as my friend John Burns had to leave school at 13, and he was 
a member of the government until he made that unfortunate pass 
and resigned at the beginning of the war, which we deeply regretted. 
There are three labor members of the present cabinet. 

Judge Cohalan told you that the English Government was tot- 
tering ; I do not believe him. He does not know any more about it 
than I do — not as much. I have been in England for 25 summers 
in succession. I try to get around and make speeches to the people 
in by-elections ; and I think I know more about conditions in Eng- 
land than Judge Cohalan. I have a number of friends who are 
either in the ministry or the cabinet. 

The Chairman. Do you make speeches in the American elections ? 

Mr. Fox. Sometimes, but very rarely. Neither the Republicans 
nor the Democrats want me to make speeches for them, because I 
sometimes tell unpleasant truths about them. But they make no 
objection to that in England. They are the fairest people in the 
world about that. I have addressed audiences of workingmen, as 
many as 1,300 at a time, with the greatest delight. They follow a 
sober argument with the greatest enthusiasm. I do not believe 
there is a more fair-minded electorate in the world than there is in 
England. 

There is a very great difference between England and Ireland in 
this respect, and I will tell you this truth: In Ireland men can vote 
whether they can read and write or not; and in the United Kingdom 
if they can not read they say so, and then they are taken by the agents 
of the two rival candidates into a booth, and they tell what man they 
want to vote for, and the agent for that man tells them how to vote, 
and they are put down for that candidate. So that at the end of each 
election you have a number of illiterates in the four countries, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. The number in England and 
Scotland is practically 1 in 350, and the number in Ireland is practi- 
cally 1 in 8. Now I will ask you whether that is the kind of vote that 
you can put any great reliance upon ? 

Mr. Mason. You admit that the British House of Commons gov- 
erns Ireland ? 
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Mr. Fox. Yes; just as the United Kingdom governs the United 
States. [Laughter.] It is not half as unfair for the British House of 
Commons to govern Ireland as it is for this Congress to govern Porto 
Rico. It is just as fair for the British House of Commons to govern 
Ireland, which has twice the representation in that body that it is 
entitled to as it is for it to govern England or Scotland. 

The Chairman. Well, you do not believe that the United Kingdom 
governs the United States, do you ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Fox. Oh, no; that was a blunder; but, of course, it was an 
Irish bull. The audience are welcome to laugh at it as much as 
they please; it is just such a bull as an Irishman would have made. 

Now I am ready to proceed 

Judge Cohalan. Is it not a fact that some members of the House 
of Commons in that Parliament were paid by the British Government 
for their vote ? 

Mr. Fox. That is all explained in T. D. Ingraham's book. If any 
one of you would read T. D. Ingraham's books you would not be a 
Sinn Feiner any more. T. D. Ingraham was an Irishman, born in. 
Donegal. He made a fine record as a judge in India; and when he 
returned to Ireland he devoted his life to exposing Sir John Barrett, 
who had written a book on the subject of Ireland ; he was a judge who 
was removed from office for corruption; and he went to Paris and 
wrote this book, it seems to me, to take his vengeance on the United 
Kingdom. The book is full of falsehoods 

Mr. Cockran (interposing). State one particular fact as to which 
he falsified. 

Mr. Fox. There are so many that it is difficult to remember them. 

Mr. Cockran. That is not an answer. 

Mr. Fox. Well, one of his falsehoods is that he says that there are 
any number of gold mines in Ireland. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Newton. As one member of the committee, Mr. Chairman, that 
is interested in hearing both sides of this question, I ask that we have 
order in the room. 

The Chairman. The chair is doing the best it can to preserve order. 

With all these noises and interruptions coming from the audience, 
it is very difficult to get anything intelligible out of what is said. 

Mr. Fox. Now, you have heard a good deal of talk about this 
doctrine of self-determination. President Wilson, many of whose 
acts I heartily approve — especially the League of Nations, one of the 
noblest things ever planned — sometimes is the prey of his tongue. 
He did not put anything about self-determination in the fourteen 
points. He made that reference in his Mount Vernon speech ; and many 
of the A. 0. H, who up to the time we entered the war were hearty 
sympathizers with Germany as shown by that resolution adopted by 
their national convention at Boston in 1916, which I read to this 
committee a year ago— they seized upon that expression of President 
Wilson's and worked it to the limit. You know what that means, 
when properly construed. If that was right, the southern States 
had the right to determine for themselves; but they had determined 
once ; so that is the last time they had to determine. 

And Ireland also determined once. We have not given to Porto 
Rico the right to determine. We would not give New York, or any 
other State, if they wanted it, the right to determine. 
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Ireland had a chance to determine for itself once, and that was for 
all time just as the marriage vow in the Koman Catholic Church is for 
all time. That was the doctrine that Abraham Lincoln preached at 
the Gettysburg address. If you are going to allow any body of 
people, whenever they get a chance, to go off on their own hook, all 
governments will be ruined. 

The Chairman. That is not the correct theory of President Lin- 
coln's statement at all. 

Mr. Fox. I do not consider that that is theory. 

The Chairman Well, are you correctly stating what he said ? 

Mr. Fox. Yes; I am stating what he said.. What I think he 
meant is this : When a nation has been under the oppression of the 
Turks, for example, for many years, having been placed by the 
Congress of Vienna under the rule of Turkey without any consent 
of their own, and that rule has been oppressive, they have the right, 
if any large proportion of them desire it, to have their own govern- 
ment. That is what was meant by "self -determination?" 

I will take up next the majority and minority question — — 

Mr. Kennedy (interposing). What about a nation that has been 
under the oppression of Great Britain, by the same methods ? 

Mr. Fox. Let me finish this point before answering your question. 
The question of majority and minority with regard to secession 
always has reference to the sovereign unit, and not to the subordinate 
unit. That was the doctrine that was settled at Appamattox Court 
House. Your separate units,, to the number of 11 States, decided 
that they would determine themselves independent. But they 
formed only one-third of the separate units. If they had formed 
one-half, Lincoln would have fought them just as hard, because the 
acceptance of that doctrine would be suicidal to any nation. T. W. 
Ralston, a fine Irishman, has put that very strongly in a recent 
pamphlet. 

Now, what was the percentage of the votes in the last election in 
the sovereign unit, namely, the United Kingdom? It was 470,000 
for separation out of 11,000,000 votes. That is a little less than 5 
per cent of that sovereign unit. Does 5 per cent constitute a major- 
ity ? I say not. Therefore, we can dispense with that idea. 

Many did not vote. Judge Cohalan said this morning that about 
75 per cent did not; that is simply 75 per cent of the boroughs. 
Now, we all know what gerrymandering is in this country. That 
was the result, to a considerable extent, of gerrymandering. We 
have in Connecticut, for example, about 200 towns, and they each 
have one or two representatives in the house of representatives of, 
Connecticut, the same as the city from which I come, New Haven, 
which has about 160,000 population. Well, you can see that that 
is a great injustice; and that was the relation, although it was not 
so extreme, in those parliamentary boroughs in the south and west 
of Ireland. It is true, as he says, that 75 out of 107, I think, of the 
Irish boroughs did vote Sinn Fein; but those voters in those 75 
boroughs constituted less than 5 per cent of the voters of the United 
Kingdom. 

I think that makes it sufficiently clear that a majority of the 
sovereign unit did not vote for the Irish Republic. 

Mr. Moores. When you say "United Kingdom," do you mean 
Great Britain or Great Britain and Ireland ? 
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Mr. Fox. I mean the United Kingdom of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. 

Now, I will bring up another point that was mentioned here 
to-day — a kind of argument that always makes me tired. It is 
true that from 1840 down to 1890, the population of Ireland fell off 
from 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 to 4,500,000. That was no discredit to 
the English Government. It was due to natural causes; it was due 
in part to the great famine, which they did their utmost to relieve; 
it was due in part to emigration to this great country. 

The point to remember is that they ascribed that decrease in popu- 
lation to the mrion. The fact is that the population rose from 
5,000,000 in 1800, when the union.was formed, to 8,000,000 in 1840, 
showing a constant increase under the union for 40 years. But 
then came the industrial age — the age of industrial development. 
Ireland contained no great resources suitable for manufacturing on 
a large scale. She is an agricultural country; and the great geologist 
of Ireland testifies that she has very little coal and no iron. The 
great shipbuilding industry of Belfast gets its iron from Scotland; 
it does not get it from Ireland. 

I will now take up another question 

The Chairman (interposing). Before you do that, the committee 
has concluded to adjourn now until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 
The hearing will be resumed at that time in the caucus room on this 
floor, as we can not secure this room for to-morrow. 

Mr. Fox. Thank you very much for your patient hearing. 

(Thereupon, at 5.40 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
Saturday, December 13, 1919, at 10 o'clock a. m.). 



Committee on- Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Saturday, December 18, 1919. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Stephen G. Porter (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fox, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I under- 
stand that I am limited to 11 o'clock, and I will stop at that time, 
although I shall not be more than half through with my brief. 

Yesterday I alluded to the fact that very little attention ought to 
be paid to the vote of the Sinn Fein voters in the last election, on two 
grounds: First, that they represented the 5 per cent of the soveriegn 
electorate, and again, that they represented the most illiterate por- 
tions of Ireland. 

Now I have a third reason to give you, which I shall illustrate by 
a true story. I shall not name the person who told me this story, 
because I would not betray his confidence, and he would be subject 
to the greatest abuse. 

The point which I wish to make with this story is when they claim 
that the vote was coerced by the English Government, that they are 
quite mistaken. According to my agreement with you, I can not go 
any further than that. 

The English Government, in conducting elections, proceeds in a 
manner fairer than any other country in the world that I know about. 
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If the Teague-Fitzgerald election had taken place in England, 
both candidates would have been excluded for 15 years, and the 
electorate would have been denied the right to vote. I do not need 
to go further on that, as anybody who has read my pamphlets under- 
stands that. 

So, when they make the statement that the English Government 
used coercion, they are mistaken. Those conditions did not exist, 
because if they had they would have he Id a special election. Those 
candidates were not jailed because they were holding election, but 
because they were guilty of treason, and if anybody in the United 
States will do to the Government of the United States what those 
men did, they will get it in the neck as quickly as they did. The 
Government has a right to imprison those who preach treason, and 
we are seeing examples of it in this country. 

Now, the story which I shall tell you is this: It was told to me in 
Washington — no; not in Washington, in another great city — by a 
friend of mine, a very highly educated Roman Catholic, holding a 
very important official position. I can not go any further than that- 

He said: 

I know you are interested in the Irish question, and I am going to tell you a story 
which will interest and please you very much. 

I said, " Go ahead." He said: 

Two years before the war came I was visiting the town of my birth in Ireland, a 
town not of very large size, but which had two or three lawyers and doctors, and I 
was interested to see the birthplace of my ancestors, and I made the acquaintance of 
the most prominent doctor and their leading lawyer, and I had a very pleasant time 
with them. We talked about home rule and this Irish question, and they always 
avowed themselves as home rulers. When I was ready to take my departure, and bid 
my farewell to both of them, I went to the lawyer and expressed my thanks to him 
for his kindness to me, and then he said, "I should be very glad to say something to 
you before you go; I have a word to say to you in the strictest confidence." And, I 
said, "Very well, it will be held in the strictest confidence." He says, "You look 
upon me as a home ruler, and I preside at public meetings, on public platforms, and 
xreely say that I do believe in home rule, but, in the last analysis, I want to confess 
to you that the rule of the United Kingdom over us is perfectly just and fair, and I 
am well satisfied with it, and I do not desire home rule; but I would not dare give 
this utterance in public, because the opinion of this place is so overwhelmning that I 
should be criticized and proscribed, and especially do I not want you to tell this to 
ourfriend, thedoctor." Isaid, "It will be held in the strictest confidence," and then 
I bade him farewell, and went to bid farewell to-my friend, the doctor; and after a 
little while when I was about to say good-bye to the doctor, he said, "I have a word 
to sayto youinthe strictest confidence," and Isaid, "What is it?" He said. " You 
look upon me as a home ruler, and I have avowed myself that, but I am not m favor 
of home rule. We have just and fair government under the United Kingdom, and I 
should be perfectly well satisfied to have it continued, but I dare not tell anybody 
his in public, because this is in the south of Ireland, and so overwhelming is public 
opinion against Irish of a certain kind who avow themselves satisfied with the English 
Government; but I felt it due to you, after our talk, to tell you this; but I want you to 
be very careful, and not tell our friend, the lawyer." I said, "It will be held in the 
strictest confidence." 

That is a true story. 

Now, I take up two or three of the utterances of our friend, Judge 
Cohalon, or Mr. Walsh, I can not say which. I am speaking from 
memory, and I do not quite recall, but if anybody thinks in any way 
I do injustice to him ITiope he will correct me. I am nearing three 
score and ten years and so far as I know I have never done anybody 
injustice so far as an absolute falsehood goes. If I have made a 
mistake, I admitted it. 
168794—20 8 
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I have published six pamphlets of the hottest kind on the Irish 

?[uestion. They tell me, jocularly, in New Haven, my jocular 
riends, they tell me, "Fox, you don't need to tell us that your 
ancestors were English on both sides, back to '67. You are such a 
fighter that of course you are an Irishman." 

The first pamphlet I published was on Roger Casement and John 
Redmond, in which I showed up Casement. It is simply quotations 
from Roger Casement's book, and I offered it to about 20 papers 
in the United States and none of them would publish it. I finally , 
published it myself, and I give you my word of honor, you who are 
to reply to me, I challenge you if you find anything I said yesterday 
untrue to expose it to this audience, as I am trying to do to those 
who spoke yesterday. 

First, I shall take up the statement that England owns the sea. 
That is a statement which can not be substantiated in the slightest, 
and I beg leave, if I may, to put in the report an article by my friend 
Prof. Woolsey, whose book I read here yesterday. He completely 
demolishes any such claim, as that and shows the benefit to the world 
of the so-called English control of the sea. It was brought out 
esterday that England does not control the sea. England simply 
as a very large navy, the largest in the world, which she is entitled 
to. The British Empire has such large connections, her connections 
with her colonies are entirely by sea. She has' used that navy in 
the best way possible. No one can point out in the last 60 years a 
single unjust use of that navy, in my opinion. 

I was always interested to find that the pro-German in Germany 
always held out to happenings upon which to place blame. First, I 
the bombardment of Copenhagen m the Napoleon wars and then the 
bombardment against Alexandria. Both of these can be defended. ' 
If you want to see a proven defense on the attack on Copenhagen 
read Admiral Mahan's book, English Seapower in History. 

England, when she went to war with Germany did just what we 
did in the United States in the Civil War, and it raises in my inner 
consciousness an overpowering sense of fatigue, or to put it plainly, 
it makes me tired, when I see these men who defend our use of the 
Navy in the Civil War howling about England's use of the navy for 
blockade. We had a blockade against the southern coast the first 
year which was not a blockade. We did not have enough ships. 
Those who wanted to ran that blockade and lost or won after they 
got inside. 

It is also very untrue to say that British navalism is the same as 
German militarism. The difference is explained by Prof. Woolsey, 
but I will briefly touch upon it here. You can not ride a battleship 
over land as you can drive the German battalion over Belgium, as 
they did in 1914. England did not have a system of compulsory 
military service in England, naval service, as you have a system of 
compulsory military training in Germany. The two things are as 
wide apart as the Poles. 

The character of the one Government and the character of the 
other is as wide apart as the Poles. I defy anybody to successfully 
refute my statement now. I made it first to a very dear friend of 
mine, who was an ardent friend of Dernberg, I do not know whether 
he is now; I made the statement that the British Empire and the 
United Kingdom has shown in their relations toward the world more 
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of the Golden Rule of Jesus Christ than any other nation. He said, 
"I have to acknowledge it." 

Mr. Smith of New York. That is, not excepting America ? 

Mr. Fox (continuing). I won't say anything about America. 
That is embarrassing to me. I will not say anything about America. 
I do not like this talk about a hundred per cent American, because 
I do not know what you mean. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Just a minute, ladies and gentlemen. We must 
have order. The committee desires to rise at 1 o'clock, and you will 
help us very much by refraining from showing your disapproval or 
approval. 

Mr. Fox. There are two famous utterances in the history of 
America, the first by Decatur, "My country, right or wrong." That 
1 do not subscribe to. The other is the sentiment of a noble German 
who served in the Civil War, Carl Schurz, "My country when I think 
she is right; my best endeavor to put her right when I think she is 
wrong." Now, if you will excuse me from saying anything more 
about America than that, I will go on. There are some things in the 
history of America in the past 50 years that I would not defend as 
against England, but I will not discuss that. 

What 1 want to prove is that the so-called charge of British naval- 
ism is the same thing as German militarism is utterly unfounded. I 
wish to show that the control of the sea by the United Kingdom — it 
is the United Kingdom that controlled the sea, by the way, not the 
British Empire, because the British Empire contributed nothing to 
the support of the navy — has been a great benefit to all the nations 
of the world just as her Government in India and Egypt and South 
Africa has been one of the greatest benefits to the world. 

That is the reason I read with delight, and I think Judge Brandeis 
did, that the people in Palestine had appealed to be put as mandatory 
subjects under the rule of the United Kingdom, and why I desire 
that the League of Nations should pass at once and that we should 
take up mandatory powers over Armenia. 

The next point 1 wish to take up is the law-abiding Irish in Ireland. 
I can not accept the statement that was made here about courts at 
all, because I see occasionally Dublin and Belfast papers, and the 
regular courts are held there right along. There may be some few 
cases of arbitration, but when he used the word courts he could not 
have included criminal courts. 

If the Sinn Fein Irish want to settle their differences over property 
and land outside of the courts I haven't any objection. It would 
lessen the business of the lawyers in this country if everybody did it, 
but I doubt very much if anybody can show where the Sinn Fein 
courts have held regular criminal courts for the punishment of crime 
in the community. 

Attention was called to the terrible lawlessness in Dublin four 
weeks ago, policeman after policeman killed by Sinn Feiners. Judges 
who had rendered against the Sinn Feiners shot at through the win- 
dows. You will find it all in the PaUey letters to the World. There- 
fore, I can not accept the statement that the people in thesouthwest 
of Ireland are a law-abiding people, because he finds the jails without 
anybody in them. If you will read these letters you will find why 
they are not in jail. That is the reason, very properly, that trial by 
jury was dispensed with. All this talk about trials by jury mean 
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absolutely nothing. In Ulster you will find it very little, in northeast 
Ulster — please remember I do not take in Donegal in Ulster— north- 
east Ulster, the one which is to be left out of the home-rule bill. 

When Lloyd-George, or the British cabinet under Lloyd-George, 
sustained or put on coercion in Ireland — our beloved Abraham Lincoln 
did it when he suspended martial law in Florida. That is no more 
indefensible than that was. When a large portion of the community 
is found to hinder progress, it is time for martial law. If you had a 
large portion of the community in New York doing the same thing; 
you would have martial law there. You did it consistently in the 
Philippines. I do not think we had trial by jury in many of our de- 
pendencies. We did not have it for a long time. In law-abiding 
communities you do not have to do it. You did not have to suspend 
habeas corpus in Scotland, or Wales, or Ireland. They are law-abiding 
people. Take Limeric, for instance, and that horrible story of two 
policemen shot down in the main street of Limeric amongst hundreds 
of men, and the best effort to find the culprit were not available. 
Nothing could be done. Why ? Because that part of the community 
who would like to bo law-abiding are terrorized by the Sinn Feiners. 
Let nobody tell me there is anything wrong in applying the coercion 
act. The Irish Parliament in 1872 applied the coercion act at least 
seventy-five times. There is no injustice if the whole community 
refuses to obey the law in suspending trial by jury and suspending 
habeas corpus. 

Now, I come to another point made either by Judge Cohalan or the 
other. One or the other said, "We represent 30 per cent of the 
population of tbis country." How does he know? Does he know 
personally 13,000,000 people in this country? I was utterly sur- 
prised on looking at statistics the other day to find how many of 
the population in 1910 were born in Ireland, and I think that will 
demolish what he said. Six hundred thousand out of one hundred 
and ten million were born in Ireland. Six hundred thousand males. 
Now, suppose we took them all as adults, which would not be right. 
We may fairly allow for at least 200,000 of them being Protestant 
Irish and being loyal Roman Catholics, and you have got 400,000 
left who may all be classed as Sinn Feiners. How can he claim that 
he represents 30,000,000 ? I know some of the best Roman Catho- 
lics in New Haven who have utter contempt for the Sinn Feiners, 
Irish born. 

You heard my question to you yesterday that I think one of the 
most telling condemnations of this proposition was made by Abraham 
Lincoln. That was called to my attention by an Irish Roman Catholic 
born in America. He called my attention to it. He was a man who 
was a true American in that sense, and therefore I say that no man, 
I do not care who he is, has the right to say he represents so much. 

They asked me last year whom I represented. I might as truly 
say that I represented Abraham Lincoln and Daniel Webster and 
Gen. Grant and the soldiers of the Nation who sleep in Arlington. 

May I stop here to say 

The Chairman (interrupting). Mr. Fox, do you think that Abraham 
Lincoln and the others you have mentioned would defend a union by 
force between Ireland and the British Empire ? 

Mr. Fox. Unquestionably. 
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Mr. Kennedy. You quoted yesterday, Mr. Fox, a certain authority 
by the name of Ingrahan, and you placed a lot of confidence on his 
opinion of a union between Ireland and England. Now, Mr. Fox, 
you no doubt will admit that Mr. Gladstone was a great authority in 
his day, and here is what Mr. Gladstone says about the union. He 
says 

Mr. Fox (interposing). I know. You do not need to read it; I 
know it. 

Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Gladstone says," I know of no blacker or eviler 
transaction in the history of man than the making of a union between 
England and Ireland. " What have you got to say about that? 

Mr. Fox. Mr. Gladstone was talking through his hat. In 1871 he 
said what Burke said with regard to Ireland, that the Irishman had 
just the same right as every Englishman. The trouble with Mr. 
Gladstone was what Mr. Disraeli said about him. I am a great ad- 
mirer of Gladstone. My thesis in law school was on the subject of 
Gladstone and Disraeli. He became enthusiastic with admiration 
of his own verbosity. Mr. T. D. Ingrahan handled him in his pam- 
phlet on Gladstone, and Gladstone never made an effort to reply to 
that pamphlet. You will find the strongest recommendation of the 
union by Mr. Gladstone before he started on the home rule bill. 

Mr. Jones, of New York. Mr. Fox, just to correct you, I think I 
quoted that a year ago. 

Mr. Fox. I think not. I have had it done time and again,. But 
there is nothing to compare with the scholarly character of Ingra- 
ham's book. He was a Donegal man, and it is a remarkable example 
of his scholarship when he takes, in three books, and demolishes the 
case just as Standish O'Grady does. 

You must be careful in using terms. Liberty is not the same 
thing as independence. Sometimes when I hear these Irishmen go 
on about what they would do, I think of that famous utterance of 
Madam Roland: 

Oh, Liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy names, and how many false 
statements are committed in thy name. 

Every man in Now Haven and New York enjoys liberty, but that 
is not license, and not independence, and as Burke said in 1794, 
which I quote in one of my pamphlets: 

Every Irishman has always had since that time and day the same privileges as 
every Englishman on the same basis. 

The nonconformists here show different views of England, the 
same as the Roman Catholics. They did not fight. They did not 
make a howl. They waited for the day of reform and got it. 

It was only in 1870 that Jews were allowed to take their degrees 
at Oxford, and now some of the most brilliant men at Oxford are 
Hebrews. 

I wish to say I wish Gladstone had never made that statement. 
I can prove by any jury of fair-minded men that he was driven to it 
by necessity and that it was not true. 

The next question is in regard to the statement of Mr. Walsh. 
It illustrates exactly the same fallacy and the same false statement 
as in the case of the school. Mr. Walsh in that outrageous report 
which has been attacked by Trueman H. Talley in the Herald and 
by the chief secretary of Ireland, said it was a horrible thing that 
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Ireland had such poor schools and such low-paid teachers. England 
is not responsible for that. The same thing is true with regard to 
the slums of Dublin, the slums in Belfast. 

In Belfast we have a very efficient municipal administration. 
London has been reforming its slums for years. Before it did, it had 
to go to Parliament and get authority to borrow money. Dublin has 
been in the hands of the Nationalists for 30 years and the Tories 
have no more efficient organization, or the Conservatives or the 
Liberals have no more efficient organisation. Do you know what is 
going to happen to Ireland under home rule? What has happened 
to Dublin in 30 years ? The fact that there are slums in Dublin is 
no more attributable to the House of Commons than the slums of 
New York are attributable to the House of Representatives. What 
is the question with regard to slums? With regard to slums, and 
and with regard to other things, and with regard to all Ireland, the 
same thing is true. The House of Commons is not responsible. All of 
you know the history of Joseph Chamberlain, know that he won his 
great distinction by doing for Birmingham what should have long 
ago have been done for Dublin. He cleaned up the center of the city. 
One of the most remarkable examples of the London Common Coiuicil 
which I saw 25 years ago was the way they cleaned up the Bender 
Street area. That was done by means of the tax rate of England. 
The taxes applied to the Englishman. We confuse taxes here with 
local,- municipal, county, State, and national taxes. 

There is no question about this, I think, that Dublin is the worst 
governed city in the United Kingdom and this is due to the fact, in 
my opinion, that it is governed by the Nationalists. If they wanted 
to abolish the slums, the way to do it was what the other towns had 
done, apply to Parliament to take property rights and borrow money 
and so forth. 

Now, another point which I wish to take up is the use of the indefinite 
words, "they," we," "people," "Irish people." We had the state- 
ment, I think, that the "Irish people" ordained the rebellion. Who 
ordained that rebellion ? Eleven men sitting in Liberty Hall decided 
by a majority of six to five to plunge that awful thing upon Ireland, 
as a result destroying an enormous amount of property, killing many 
innocent lives. You need not tell me that those 11 men were the 
people of Ireland. 

McDonough, one of the men who were executed, who was quoted 
in F. P. Jones's History of the Irish Rebellion, said, "We did not 
represent the majority, but we represented the intellect and char- 
acter of Ireland." Probably that was a well meaning man like 
Pearse, but they, both of them, seem to have been a combination of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

When you use these indefinite words — there was a wretched, 
miserable, placard carried in the procession in New York which said, 
"Damn your concessions, we want our country." Now that miser- 
able, contemptible placard first originated with one of the men who 
was executed, and it was, by the way connected with a miserable 
blackguard reference to the Countess of Borden, at the visit of the 
Sovereign to Dublin. These men had no right to say "we," because 
"we" means the citizens of Ireland and nobody else. "Our country" 
means all the citizens of Ireland. As I say in that last phamplet, 
you must be careful about this. If you could have a census on the 
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basis of the suffrage, such as we have in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, no one but those who can read can vote, you would find 
an enormously large vote against the Sinn Feiners. As was said 

Sesterday, there are three classes in England — the Unionists, 
'ationalists, and Sinn Feiners. 

The Chairman. You mean in Ireland. 

Mr. Fox. Thank you for the correction. I was one of the National- 
ists up to the death of John Redmond, but throwing him aside for 
such as De Valera and Pearse, etc., settled me. Therefore, in the use 
of all these words you must be careful. Therefore, whenever you 
read a Sinn Feinn pamphlet, when they use the word "Ireland" or 
"Irish" or "we", you have got to find out who they mean. 

Now, I lay down the law that if you are going to be 100 per cent 
American, you must do what Theodore Roosevelt said. I am going 
to speak of the personal matter now, but I think it is telling here. 
Somebody yesterday asked me whether the Executive had the right, 
and I told him, "perfectly, sir." The Executive has the right to 
recognize as he did. He should not have done so, but he had the 
right to do so. 

About a year ago Theodore Roosevelt made a very strong speech 
in which he denounced the Sinn Feiners, and I wrote to him and 
said, "Mr. Roosevelt, you know I have been one of your severest 
critics. I do not take back what I said, because I could not honestly 
take it back, but because of that famous speech, it is all forgotten." 
Some time later I got a letter from him saying, "My dear Mr. Fox: 
I am very busy this morning, but I have time to thank you for your 
very kind and courteous letter." Now, that is the spirit with which 
we should work on these things. , 

I say that no man born in this country had any right to advocate, 
as many of them do, the secession of Ireland, unless he can prove 
grave wrongs, which I know he can not prove. Therefore, if a man 
wants to advocate the secession of Ireland, let him go to Ireland and 
advocate it there, as Jeremiah Lynch did, and he will find out what 
happened to him. Fortunately his neck was saved by intervention, 
but no man has any right to traduce that great and noble nation 
which has been our best friend. 

You would be surprised to see that these census statistics tell you 
that if you include the inhabitants of Canada and the British Empire 
outside of French Canadians you have twice or three times as many 
citizens born in the British Empire outside of Ireland as you have 
in Ireland. The Irish are organized; the others are not; but if this 
thing keeps on I think they will organize, and they ought to organize. 
I tried to get 25 men down here. They said, "What is the use? 
They are organized and will come there and ' claque ' and everything 
else." But I say that nobody who was not born in Ireland has any 
right to say such things about Ireland as has been said here. 

Some of the very extreme statements were made by men like 
Judge Cohalon and Judge Hagerty, of the same court, who was born 
in Windsor Locks, Conn., and I say that is not right. 

Now, gentlemen, let me tell you how they do these things in Eng- 
land. They have what they call deputations. You can not legis- 
late in mass meeting. Whenever a question comes up there, the 
deputation gets together and applies to Lloyd-George for a hearing 
on the question. If he has time, he says he will give a hearing 
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Then 20 men are selected on either side and they attend the hearing 
and nobody else is admitted, and they have a very judicial discus 
sion of the question, and the prime minister says what he thinks the 
Government can do or can not do. 1 very much wish that meetings 
such as this, with the many people who have come here, could be 
avoided. We had the same thing with Mr. Bourke Cockran on the 
peace conference, when the question should not have been brought 
out. Porto Rico had just as much right to be considered in that as 
Ireland. Therefore, gentlemen, I hope that sometime the procedure 
may change. 

Mr. Smith of New York. You have the same right, haven't you, to 
have your friends here? 

Mr. Fox. That isn't it at all. My friends applauding on one side 
would be as bad as these people applauding on the other side. We 
should not have applause in here any more than in the courts. 

I am getting along so far that 1 am going to drop the other many 
points I have got, and I am going to hit close to the mark. I am 
going to read you a sample of heckling questions, and I am going to 
give you an example of the splendid use made of heckling in Engi 
land. These questions arose in this way: I am a bitter opponent of 
Sir Horace Plunkett on the dominion status of Ireland. Sir Edward 
Carson said it was simply camouflaged independence. Canada is 
practically independent of the United Kingdom, although she is 
-nominally in it. She pays no money into the United Kingdom and 
gets no benefit from it, and there is the argument against what was 
said yesterday. 

Sir Horace Plunkett came to New Haven to speak at a private 
club of which 1 am a member and at which 1 will discuss the Irish 
question with anybody who wants. I asked the committee to inquire 
of Sir Horace Plunkett if he would allow me to heckle him. The 
committee said he would be very sorry if I didn't heckle him. I said, 
"All right; I will go and prepare 25 questions." Then in the even- 
ing, when Mr. Horace Plunkett came on, 1 had the questions ready. 
They asked me was I ready, and I said I had 25 questions and could 
evolve 25 more. They said, "Be easy on him." I said, "How many 
do you want?" He said, "About six." I waited for my chance, 
but the vice president of the club, who knew me very well, thought 
that I would stir up the animals, and he said that there would not 
be any questions. I saw Sir Horace afterwards and he said that he 
was disappointed and said that he would answer the questions if I 
would send them to him after he crossed the Atlantic. After read- 
ing the questions, he said he would answer them if I would publish 
them in the Yale Review. I said that is not the publication for 
them, but I will probably get them in the New York Times. Since 
then he has refused utterly to answer them. 

I am going to give you these questions. They are honest and sin- 
cere to the last degree : 

No. 1. By what majority did the 1 1 conspirators on Easter Monday, 
1916, decide on that horrible and bloodthirsty rebellion? 

By a majority of one. That is the answer to that question, and the 
answer he would have to give. 

No. 2. Was there a single one of them, who had ever held a re- 
sponsible and important office of any kind, either in a privatejor a 
public corporation? If so, which one ? 

I should say no. 
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No. 3. Was there a single one of them who had ever successfully 
held in private life and discharged satisfactorily for one year a salaried 
office carrying a salary of 600 pounds, or $3,000? 

No. 

No. 4. Is De Valera, the "president of the Sinn Fein republic," an 
American citizen, born of a Mexican father and an Irish mother? 
Has he ever earned and saved in his whole life £2,000, or has he 
ever held an important office anywhere ? ' 

He is said to be a Spanish-American. I should say yes to that 
question. 

No. 5. Has not the Sinn Fein settlement in Ireland shown by elect- 
ing to important offices such worthless men and women as Pearse, De 
Valera, Jeremiah Lynch, the Countess Markevitch, their utter un- 
worthiness and incapability for the successful exercising of the right 
of suffrage and the right of self-determination, so that it looks like a 
tremendous leap in the dark to give them a modern amount of 
home rule ? 

No. 6. Has not the unvarying record of the Irish in the United 
States for corrupt, inefficient and extravagant municipal government 
in four of .our largest cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, abundantly proved the general incapacity of the Sinn Fein 
Irish people for the duties and responsibilities of self-government 
resting on universal suffrage, and now made still worse by woman's 
suffrage ? 

I would say yes to that. 

No. 8. Can you name a single Sinn Feiner either prominent in the 
eastern rebellion or in the present movement who has shown himself 
in any way either competent or worthy of high public office ? 

No. 9. At the time of the Dublin conference was it true as alleged 
in Blackwood's Magazine, that the Nationalists members of the con- 
ference, on the supposition that Ireland might possibly have, the 
status of Canada, or complete independence, deliberately refused any 
adequate portion of England's heavy debt to be assumed and guaran- 
teed by Ireland, a very considerable portion of which was and is owed 
to the United States of America ? 

No. 10. As New England and Ireland have about the same popu- 
lation what sound objection can there be in dividing Ireland into 
two parts; New England is divided into six parts, each of which except 
Massachusetts is smaller in population than Ulster ? 

There was a fine Irishman in Jamestown, N. Y. His name was 
O'Shaughnessy. He urged that it should be divided into three 
provinces instead of two. 

No. 11. Is there any good reason why the rest of Ireland obsti- 
nately refuses any sort of home rule, if Ulster is excluded, except the 
fact that Leinster, Munster, and Connaught are exceedingly selfish 
and greedy, desiring to tax Ulster — far more prosperous than they, 
more industrious and thrifty than they — and thus use the money 
obtained for their own benefit? 

This is what I am accustomed to call "dead-beat socialism," be- 
cause it is founded on the motto of the dead-beat socialist, "Let 
some one else pay for what I get." Is not that true? 

I will quote eminent authorities that will answer "yes" to that 
question. One of them is Cardinal Logue, one of the most liberal, 
but I am sorry to see he went over to the Sinn Feiners last election; 
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and the other is Joe Devlin, of Belfast. They both said, "Unless we 
can have Ulster included in any home bill we propose we are much 
better satisfied to go on as we are." If that is the case, then they 
can not be very much oppressed. 

No. 12. Why is there any more reason why the independence of 
Ireland should come before the world's peace conference than the 
independence of Porto Rico from the sovereignty of the United 
States, which many people in that island are now demanding 1 

No. 13. Inasmuch as the United States of America Congress im- 
posed conscription, with the full approval of the treacherous Sinn Fein 
Americans like Cardinal O'Connell and Father Tierney, editor of the 
Jesuit Roman Catholic weekly, America, on Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines, do not all Sinn Feiners show themselves contempti- 
ble Pharisees and hypocrites when they howl about unjust conscrip- 
tion, of Ireland and praise the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy for 
raising a million dollars to help the Germans beat the Allies while 
they will not raise a cent for the public education of their children by 
loqal taxation ? 

No. 14. Do you consider such an ignorant electorate in the south 
and west of Ireland, especially now that Irish women have the right 
to vote, like Mrs. Sheehy Skeffington, the Countess Markevitch, and 
Maud Gonne McBride, from any just point of view^properly worthy 
of the right of suffrage or of self-determination? Why have not the 
Philippines or the inhabitants of Hawaii or Porto Rico just as strong 
a claim ? 

No. 15. If the statement of Michael F. J. McCarthy, F. Hugh 
O'Donnell, and Francis Hackett, in his recent book "Ireland," page 
285, about the merciliess tyranny of the Roman Catholic Church of 
Ireland, where you are quoted, are true, do you not think that it 
would be something intolerably unjust to put a loyal and earnest 
Protestant minority under such an unscrupulous and vindictive 
body of religious bigots, cowards, and tryants ? 

No. 16. Is not fiscal independence with regard to customs and 
excise taxes, about which the Dublin conference wasted so much 
valuable time, the same thing as political independence, and would 
not the granting of such power be practically the same thing as to 
meet the wishes of the treacherous Sinn Feiner and secessionist ? 

No. 17. No State of the United States of America has ever been 
allowed fiscal independence and never will obtain it. Are not these 
Sinn Feiners in Ireland and the United States asking for political 
rights that any body of citizens in the United States enjoy? 

No. 18. What sound objection have you to applying the present' 
home bill to Ireland, exclusive of northeast Ulster, say in three years 
after the large part of the voters have repudiated the Sinn Fein rebels 
and sworn a new alliegiance to the United Kingdom ? 

No. 19. Is not the Sinn Fein program in its last analysis a con- 
temptible bolshevistic scheme for the robbery of more than two 
billions of dollars from a noble nation of people who have been our 
best friends for a century ? 

No. 20. If an attempt is made to force home rule on Ulster now, 
or to grant independence to Ireland, will it not be an infamous act 
worthy to be condemned by the civilized world, because at the same 
time it rewards and enriches the contemptible traitor who penalizes 
and robs the loyal supporters of the United Kingdom, United States, 
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and their allies, while at the same time such an action sits upon the 
doctrine of Abraham Lincoln and of the Gettysburg Address, and 
glorifies Jeff Davis and the doctrines of the Southern Confederacy ? 

Mr. Bourke Cockran. To save time, I will ask Mr. Fox to "con- 
cede a few historical facts. If he will concede them, it will not 
necessitate my putting them in the record. May I ask, Mr. Fox, if 
you dispute the fact, speaking with reference to the fact that Ireland 
nas the same laws and conditions as England, that for nearly a cen- 
tury Catholics were prohibited from owning any land in Ireland, or 
even holding it by leasehold ? 

Mr. Fox. Is that the last century ? I would say that it is not true. 

Mr. Cookran. I am speaking of the period from 1703 to 1708. 

Mr. Fox. But that is not the last century. 

Mr. Cookran. I am speaking of the century before. 

Mr. Fox. I have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Cockran. Do you deny it ? 

Mr. Fox. I do not. 

Mr. Cockran. During the same period that all lands were held by 
the Catholic population, which you admit was three-fourths of the 
whole, under the tenancy bill 

Mr. Fox (interposing). I did not say that all 

Mr. Cockran. Under the Ulster law, there has always been what 
is known as the Ulster tenant right, by which the occupier of a prop- 
erty was given no compensation for improvements made to it. 

Mr. Fox. My answer to that is the Ulster tenant right went back 
as far as you say, and the rest of the Ireland tenant right went back 
as far as 1870. 

Mr. Cockran. The Ulster tenant right has existed since the reign 
of James the First. Is it not true that the same legislation which 
prohibited woolen manufacture in Ireland prohibited the export of 
wool to any but six English ports ? 

Mr. Fox. I think that is quite true. 

Mr. Cockran. During the same period, beginning with William III 
and extending, down to two months after the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
during that period, the export of Irish wool was prohibited to any 
except six English ports. 

Mr. Fox. I think that is true all over, under commercial practices. 

Mr. Cockran. I beg your pardon; it does not prevail anywhere 
but there. I am asking these concessions to avoid the necessity of 
putting in the English statute. Is it not true that during the same 
time, while the woolen trade was prohibited, the manufacture and 
export of wool to any but six English ports was prohibited; is it not 
a fact that the linen manufacture was encouraged and protected by 
English law ? 

Mr. Fox. I do not know at all. 

Mr. Cockran, That shows your perfect equipment for a discussion 
of this question. 

Mr. Fox. That is an unkind remark. 

Mr. Cockran. Is it not true that under the reign of the same 
King, some three years earlier, when all the trade between Europe 
and America, on the authority of James Anthony Trough, was carried 
in Irish bottoms; that Ireland was exempted from the operation of 
these laws by the same King ? 

Mr. Fox. I do not know. 
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Mr. Smith of New York. In your opening yesterday, you made 
reference to some remarks made by Senator Lodge. Did I under- 
stand you to say he approved of your speech and complimented you ? 

Mr. Fox. It was on the 13th of December, last year, that I ap- 
peared before this committee and was allowed 15 minutes. I did 
not know then that my papers were to be excluded from the record 
as they were. It was next morning, in the corridor, about noon, 
when Mr. Lodge was going to lunch. I stopped him. We crossed 
on the Oceanic in 1914, and he said, "It was with pleasure I read 
what you said in the papers yesterday, and it seemed to me quite 
good." Then he said whatl said, "It seems to me we have no 
more right to interfere in the Irish question than they had to inter- 
fere in the question of the South and the question of the Philippines." 
Now, if Mr. Lodge denies that, all I can say is that it becomes a ques- 
tion of veracity as between himself and me. 

Mr. Smith of New York. The Senator underwent a change of heart, 
didn't he « 

Mr. Fox. I have no doubt that he did; he voted for the Borah 
resolution. 

Mr. Smith of New York. Have you ever discussed this resolution 
with him, Mr. Fox ? 

Mr. Fox. Ihave never seen him since. 

Mr. Newton. I have several questions I would like to ask. 

Mr. Fox. I would be pleased to answer them. You are all right. 
I heard you yesterday. I envy you your youth. 

Mr. Newton. Possibly you covered it in your remarks yesterday 
afternoon. I was detained over in the House, but there were some 
statements made in reference to the de facto government. In the 
provision made for the extension of your remarks in the record if you 
haven't had time to cover that in your remarks, I would like to have 
you give what information you can on that. 

Mr. Fox. I can give it. 

Mr. Newton. Also I am interested in getting accurate information 
and authority — I do not mean propaganda — accurate historical 
authority about the formation of the union there in 1800. I do not 
care to have it now. I would like it put in the record. 

Mr. Fox. I can answer that question in a moment, if the chair 
will permit. I have prepared and am giving away to my friends a 
list of 25 books on the Irish question, which in my opinion tell the 
truth. None of them are published in this country. I will give you 
four books that will deal thoroughly with the question of the union, 
The books I spoke of are "The History of the Union," by T. D. 
Ingraham; and his wonderful work "Two Centuries of Irish History." 

Mr. Newton. Mention has been made of Eoger Casement and the 
uprising in 1916. I am interested to know what, if any, connection 
President de Valera, or his immediate associates in this Government, 
had with that, if they had any. You may put that in the record also. 

Mr. Fox. Were you a Member of the House two years ago ? 

Mr. Newton. No. I am a new Member. 

Mr. Fox. That is all in my famous pamphlet. 

Mr. Cockean. Famous? 

Mr. Fox. It certainly is. It was a pamphlet no paper would 
publish. It is called "Roger Casement and John Redmond." 

Mr. Cockran. Any papers filed J. hope will be served on us, so that 
we may answer them. 
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Mr. Fox. You can do what you please about answering them. 
Nobodv has attempted to answer them in two years. I simply 
quote Casement's words. 

Mr. Newton. Then, Mr. Fox, if you have any record of the action 
taken by this Government in connection with what is known as the 
Clay resolution, if you will put that in. 

Mr. Fox. I can tell you where you will find all the precedents. 
They will be found in that great authority on the subject, John 
Bassett Moore's Digest of International Law. The chapter on 
"Recognition." It demolishes many of the statements made yes- 
terday. For instance, Greece had been recognized by the three 
governments of England and a king had been appointed, a minor 
son of the King of Bavaria, at tbe.time we recognized Greece. 

Mr. Flood. I would like to put in the record the proceedings 
referred to in reference to Mr. Fox's appearance. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I want to read into the record my position 
before the introduction by Mr. Cohalon. At the outset, I want to 
say that I agree with Mr. Fox in one thing, if in nothing else, and that 
is that there has been too much applause here. 

First, I wish to say I am neither an Ulsterite nor a Sinn Feiner by 
birth or, I might say without offense, inclination. I am not 
interested particularly in the contest for supremacy in Ireland. I 
assume that if the Ulsterites represented three-quarters of Ireland 
they would be here to-day in full force asking for a republic, and 
erhaps the Sinn Feiners might be on the other side of the case. 

am interested in two points of the proposition. I want, first, to 
be convinced that we do not violate the Constitution of the United 
States in passing this resolution. I want, second, to be convinced 
that there is a de facto government over there. I have my sympa- 
thies, they are very keen for the Irish people, and I want to do 
what I can to assist, but I first must be convinced that you have a 
right to ask the Congress of the United States, upon the facts, to 
give you this support. 

Mr. Cohalan. I will now introduce Mr. Lindsay Crawford. Mr. 
Crawford knows at first hand conditions in Ulster. He was the 
founder of, and for a number of years the president of, the Indepen- 
dent Order of Irishmen. He is singularly well informed as to con- 
ditions in Belfast. He knows the situation thoroughly and from 
an angle from which it is rarely approached. 

STATEMENT OF MR. LINDSAY CRAWFORD, EDITOR, TORONTO, 

CANADA. 

Mr. Crawford. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; my name is Lindsay 
Crawford, and I am editor of the Statesman, of Toronto. The 
Congressman on this side raised two points. I am not a constitu- 
tional lawyer or an expert on international law, and these points 
will be dealt with by Mr. Cockran in due course, that is, as to the 
question whether there is anything opposed to the Constitution 
here in relation to this particular bill, and, second, whether there 
is such a thing as a de facto government functioning in Ireland. 

You heard yesterday from different parties acquainted with con- 
ditions in Ireland that the Sinn Fein government is functioning 
within certain limitations imposed by external conditions. During 
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the war, in this country and Canada and Great Britain, governments 
were limited in their functioning. The normal functions of govern- 
ments were more or less suspended by the conditions of the war. 
In Ireland, sir, the functioning of the government is limited, limited 
also by the conditions of war, a war between Ireland and England, 
a war between a little country of 4,000,000 people and a great im- 
perial military autocracy that surrounds this little island, but I 
submit that within this limitation imposed by the forces of this 
great imperial autocracy, the Sinn Fein government in Ireland is 
functioning. ' 

There is another question for you to consider, sir, and it is this: 
Is the British Government itself functioning in Ireland? I submit 
to-day there is no such thing as normal functioning of British gov- 
ernment in Ireland, and that, I submit, is an important question 
for the consideration of this committee. 

It ceased to function when it permitted Sir Edward Carson to 
veto the will of the majority of the British people. The question 
of home rule was decided by a majority of the electorate, and that 
decision of the will, not of the people of Ireland only, but the will of 
the majority of the United Kingdom, was deliberately set aside by 
the veto exercised by Carson with the tacit sanction of the British 
Government, so that the British Government ceased to function when 
it allowed Carson to veto the will of the majority. 

These are constitutional questions, questions of international law 
with which I am not intimately acquamted, and I shall pass on to 
other questions with which I am more immediately concerned. 

May I state — it is not a personal matter, but to enable me to place 
my case in a clearer perspective before this committee — may I state 
for a moment exactly why I am here. I belong to a family that has 
been established in Ireland for three centuries, one that has been for 
three centuries a Protestant family. It was an Orange family from 
the time Orangeism was started. In due course, I became a member 
of the Grand Lodge, the Supreme Lodge, and the Imperial Grand 
Orange Lodge, representing all the Grand Orange lodges, in the 
world, a member of the Supreme Orange Lodge of the World, and 
when I stand before you as a man who believes in the Sinn Fein 
government, the principles underlying it, I represent the new protes- 
tant democracy in Ireland. I represent that section in Ireland that 
has been awakened to the tragedy of Ireland during the last century 
when brought into contact with the actual facts. 

The facts about Ireland are these. The relations between Ireland 
and England were those of a dominant power seeking to Anglicize the 
Irish people, to destroy everything that was peculiarly and distinc- 
tively national in the Irish character, to make impossible English- 
men out of the Irish people. That was the policy of the English, 
and in the propagation of that work England destroyed all knowl- 
edge of the history of Ireland in the schoolbooks of the country, 
and to this day the young Irishman, when he wants to know anything 
about Ireland, is forced to go to Oxford or to Cambridge to learn facts 
about his own country. We learn a great deal about Henry VIII 
and his wives and concubines; here and there we learn that Ireland 
was a turbulent country and was suppressed by force, but the average 
Ulsterman is absolutely cut off from his country and knows nothing 
with regard to it, and that is, after all, the foundation of the case 
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represented here by Mr. Fox and his associates, sincere men, abso- 
lutely sincere, but without the slightest knowledge of the psychology 
of the Irish problem and wholly wanting in a knowledge of actual 
facts, as I shall show. _ <" 

What has been the case presented by these gentlemen? I do not 
question their sincerity or their honesty of purpose, but surely it is 
something more than a remarkable coincidence that the people repre- 
senting their case here to-day, represented not the mind of the 100 
ger cent American, but what is, in fact, the mind of the 100 per cent 
iritish imperialism. From first to last they were defending, not the 
principles on which your Constitution is founded; they made not the 
slightest defense of the principles of. the Constitution. When they 
contrasted England it was to your disadvantage. When they spoke 
of 100 per cent American they told you they did not know what it 
meant, and their case against Ireland rested not upon a defense of 
the principles on which your Republic is established, but a defense 
of British imperialism. 

A clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, I understand, came from 
Pittsburgh to this important committee and laid down his definition 
of a nation. It was his idea that no nation can exist that is not a 
homogeneous and ethnical unit. Does the American nation exist 
on this basis? Does the British nation exist on this line? Where 
do you find this homogeneous and unethical unit in any part of the 
world? Probably the only race that can claim to be homogeneous 
in this respect is the Jewish people. Probably the only race in the 
world that can make any claim to being a homogeneous and ethnical 
unit is the Jewish people. 

Nationhood does not call for a homogeneous country; it does not 
call for absolute accord on all questions of policy; but it does call for 
one thing, and that is love for the country itself. It springs from an 
eternal love of the country in which a man lives, and that, after all, 
is the real life of nationhood. 

But what is the nationhood presented here by these gentlemen ? A 
nation divided against itself. Men who instead of loving Ireland in 
which they live, from which they draw their breath, from which they 
draw all their prosperity of which they tell us— they claim such a 
large part, these men who come in here — they come here not with 
love toward this country in which they enjoy this prosperity, this 
condition of liberty which they say exists, but they come here with 
hate and rancor and animosity in their hearts, to divide Province 
against Province. 

How long would this nation exist if -the principles for which these 
men stand were sown broadcast over this country, this idea that a 
country must be a homogeneous and ethnical unit before you can 
claim nationhood ? Where. would this great nation stand? Its dis- 
integration would commence immediately. The antialien cry would 
be intensified, and you would find in the German and the aliens 
that come here not friends, not good citizens, not brothers in arms in 
the defense of the common good and the common flag, but you would 
find in them enemies. 

I only call your attention to these facts to show you that the case 
presented by these men is so impossible. It has been suggested 
that we brought these people here to make these speeches in order 
that our case might be strengthened* I repudiate that suggestion. 
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but I say that they have done a great work for Ireland by making 
these speeches. / 

Let us get down to concrete facts. This is not a court of justice, 
but you are entitled to facts, and if I know anything of the American 
mind, it is an eminently practical mind. He only requires to have 
facts presented to him, and with a proper knowledge of the facts he 
is capable of forming his own conclusion. What are the facts with 
regard to Ireland? What, after all, are the fundamental causes of 
difference between Ireland and England? It was suggested — I was 
glad, sir, that the chair eliminated from the scope of the discussion 
the question of religion. It shows that, after all, in this great country 
of America you are determined that the scourge of sectarian dissen- 
sion shall not be allowed to get any stronghold in this country; that 
you are going to eliminate, as far as possible, the evils that divided 
Europe for centuries, that drenched Europe with blood in her re- 
ligious wars, and which was the scourge of Europe. 

The question here is not a religious question. Religion is but the 
camouflage by which these certain protected and vested interests 
laid their burdens on the backs of the Irish people, extracted their 
pound of flesh generation after generation and reduced Ireland to 
the condition described by Gladstone and other statesmen. My 
friend Mr. Fox laughs at Gladstone. Probably a greater than Glad- 
stone has come among us. 

What is the position taken by these gentlemen ? They place a 
halo on the brow of Redmond, the men who for 30 years made it 
impossible for Redmond to make a settlement in Ireland, and yet 
they come here and pretend to be the friends of Redmond, these 
men who in the election of 1910 in the United Kingdom placarded 
the whole country with page advertisements denouncing Redmond 
as the "dollar dictator from America," traducing not only Red- 
mond but the American citizen who believed in the liberties for 
which Ireland was contending. 

And, after all, that is the question for this committee. It is not 
a question of whether this Government is functioning within the 
restrictions placed upon it by a great power, but the question for 
you is this, I submit: Whether you can afford to denounce the fun- 
damental principles of government in which this Irish government 
is established, knowing that they represent the same fundamental 
principles as those on which your own Constitution rests. 

Now let us deal with a few facts. My friend here described the 
slums of Dublin, the prosperity of the north as compared with the 
poverty of the south. I can speak from first-hand knowledge. I 
was born in Ulster, I lived for 15 years in Dublin, and I came in 
contact with both sides. I know both sides of the banks of the 
Boyne practically. I know what are the, facts. 

Let us deal, first, with this question of Ulster prosperity. It is 
not brought up here for any practical purpose, because even if we 
were to admit that every Ulster man was industrious and efficient 
as compared with the inefficiency of the southern Irishman, yet I 
submit that a country has the right to govern itself well, or the right 
also to the experience that comes from Dad self-government. 

What are the facts with regard to this Ulster prosperity? Its 
prosperity rests on two things. The linen industry is the largest 
of these, the great linen trust of Ulster, and the other great sub- 
sidiary concerns that feed upon the cheap labor that is there. 
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Let us deal with this linen trust. Let me go back a little and give 
you a proper perspective with regard to the various conditions that 
govern in Ireland. In the old days, up to the present time I might 
say there has never been in existence in Ireland, from the day that 
Strongbow landed on its shore, an Irish parliament controlled by 
the native Irish. The only parliament that ever existed in Ireland 
was the parliament of English settlers. Therefore, you can not say 
that the native Irish, represented by an overwhelming majority, are 
responsible in any particular for the conditions that exist in Ireland, 
because I think you will agree with me that he who governs the 
country is responsible for the condition of the country in which he 
rules. Therefore, the people having been excluded from all share in 
the government can not be charged with any responsibility for any 
slums or any conditions that may exist. That is chargeable to those 
who are responsible for the government of the country. 

Now, in the old days it was a Parliament composed of the English 
settlers, settlers who were Roman Catholics, the same as the English. 
But whether it was in pre-Reformation days or the days after, the 
whole trend of legislative relations between Ireland and England was 
one of continual conflict down to the day when England destroyed the 
Irish Parliament in 1800, and that conflict was one between the 
colonial settlers in Ireland and the English Parliament. In Refor- 
mation days it was a conflict between a Parliament exclusively 
Protestant, but representing an inner sanctum of protestantism and 
the English Parliament, also Protestant, and the whole conflict 
was this: The determination of these colonists — men of the same 
blood and same faith as the English people themselves — their deter- 
mination that they would not submit to outside interference in the 
government of Ireland, and that fight was carried on by these settlers 
until the Parliament was extinguished in 1800. 

Therefore the conflict is not between a Catholic Ireland and a 
Protestant England. It is a conflict between men who believe in 
liberty on the one hand, who believe in the right to shape the destiny 
of their own country, and the men who oppose that on the other. 

What was the great ascendancy that controlled the Irish Parlia- 
ment in those days? There was first the Established Church of 
Ireland, to which I myself belong, then there was landlordism, and 
those were institutions imposed upon Ireland by England. There 
was also the ascendancy of education, which was exclusively in the 
hands of the church ascendancy. No Presbyterian, until the year 
1840, was permitted by law to perform the ceremony of marriage, 
and I ask your attention to this fact, because various Presbyterian 
clergymen have come before you. Until the year 1840 no Presby- 
terian was qualified to celebrate marriage or baptism, and in the 
year 1840 a special act had to be hurried through to validate marriages 
carried out by the Presbyterian clergy. The penal laws were so 
strict that they imposed disabilities not only upon the Catholic but 
upon the Presbyterian dissenter as well. Therefore the Presbyterian 
should be the last to come here and suggest that this fight is a fight 
between Catholic Ireland on the one h«nd and a Protestant England 
on the other. 
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What were the privileges arrogated to themselves by this Ascend- 
ancy ? The privileges of imposing penalties upon Catholics as well 
as Protestants. You know, in your own country, the men who made 
up that famous Pennsylvania fighting force were the men who were 
driven out of Protestant Ulster, who emigrated between the years 
1720 and 1770 at the rate of 20,000 to 40,000 a year, forced to quit 
their Protestant homes in Ulster, driven from Protestant farms, not 
by a Catholic majority, but by laws imposed by Protestant England, 
through Protestant landlords that arrogated to themselves all of the 
privileges of the Protestant ascendancy. And when the struggle 
came to abrogate these Penal Laws it was a struggle that necessarily 
developed on the one side a storm of religious prejudice, but the real 
issue behind it all was the fight between these men who saw in their 
economic disabilities, men of Catholic faith largely, and because they 
were seeking these economic disabilities, and because they had to 
fight Protestant landlords and the Protestant state church, then the 
old cry of sectarianism was raised to prevent these men from coming 
into their own and acquiring that economic freedom that they 
should have had a century ago. 

The whole fight has not been a religious fight only in so far as I have 
stated, that on the one hand you have the ascendancy that claimed 
special class privileges because of the powers imposed m the old days 
by nefarious acts which made it impossible for any man to hold 
office under the Crown unless he took the communion in the Estab- 
lished Church. It has been a struggle on the one hand between 
men denied economic freedom, largely Catholic, and on the other 
hand Protestants invested with these economic privileges. 

Then you had a struggle over the downfall of the Catholic Church. 
What was the struggle then ? . It was the same argument employed 
by my good friend here. They said they would rather go to war 
than see a state church disestablished. They filled the Orange Halls 
with muskets. They raised a storm and threatened Queen Victoria, 
if she signed the bill disestablishing the Protestant state church they 
would 'Trick the Queen's crown into the Boyne." 

Then came Gladstone to destroy this Upas tree of ascendancy and 
then he next attacked landlordism. They were the next interests 
threatened. They fought for 50 years, and Ireland was forced through 
a reign of blood and tears, for what? That Mr. Fox and men like 
him might come and tell you ,that when Ireland got land reform it 
showed the disinterested friendliness of England toward Ireland. 
Fifty years late. After a terrible war. These are the real questions 
underlying it. 

Now that the main props of the Protestant ascendency — the State 
Amrah and landlordism— have been removed, after a titanic struggle 
during which the religious cry was raised by these vested interests in 
order to divert attention from the real issue, the fight against Ireland 
has been taken over by other equally forceful vested interests — the 
Linen Trust of Ulster — and the army of officials connected with the 
castle government that represents the "British garrison" in Ireland. 

The men at the head of the Linen Trust now occupy the place once 
filled by the State Amrah and landlordism. They represent the new 
aristocracy of wealth. The linen industry which was established by 
English subsidies as compensation for the destruction of the Irish 
ndustries that competed with English manufactures, employs 
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women and children chiefly, and has been the direct cause of the 
casualization of male labor and much labor unrest. The religious cry 
aids this Linen Trust to maintain its hold on the cheapest labor in 
the textile industries. So long as it can keep Catholic and Protestant 
workers from uniting and forgetting differences of creed, the Linen 
Trust can exploit the labor of women and children of Ulster. 

Another and stronger motive that actuates the Linen Trust in its 
support of the Carsonite faction may be traced directly to the line 
cleavage that separates this section of Ulster from the rest of Ireland. 
This cleavage is purely economic. It is the dividing line that is 
found in every country to-day where industrialism is arrayed against 
agricultural interests. It is the problem of East and West as America 
and Canada and other countries know it. It is the deep-rooted fear 
and apprehension on the part of the industrial community that a 
government dominated by agriculturists would legislate to the hurt 
and prejudice of the industrial section. This, at bottom, is the real! 
line of cleavage between north and south in Ireland. To prevent am 
agricultural Ireland coming into power the Linen Trust of Ulster is 
financing the Carsonite movement and encouraging the religious cry 
in order the better to deepen the cleavage between Ulster and the 
rest of Ireland. 

What are the conditions of labor in Ulster ? I have lived in Ulster, 
I have seen the factory towns of Ulster, and I have seen houses built 
by these factory owners, street after street, without a single sanitary 
convenience attached to them. I can bring you to the slums of 
Belfast, within a stone's throw of the city hafl that is a replica of St. 
Peters at Rome, and there you will find Protestant families of 12 and 
15 living in 3-room houses, with a top flat and a bottom flat, with one 
center convenience out in the yard for the two families, under co»- 
ditions in which you would not house your cattle. This conditio^ 
was not brought about by any Catholic majority, but by the men who 
are represented here to-day who insist that the repeal of the Union 
would mean the downfall of Protestantism. No, sir; it would mean 
the downfall of sweating wages, of the factory conditions as they 
exist there to-day. 

I was the editor of a paper in Belfast and it came to my notice, 
in 1917, the factory conditions there. I made it my business to 
inquire into the factory conditions all over the city, and in a report 
issued by Miss Martindale, the Government inspector, for the year 
1906, she says that the women employed in the linen industry of 
Ulster rarely survive 30 years of agej that they are anemic, that 
tubercular trouble is rife, and that little children who work half 
time in the factory and go half time to school are too tired to play. 
Just imagine what that means to the father of a family, that these 
children of. 12 and 13 years of age are too tired to play, because of 
the factory conditions of Ulster. 

A Congressman. What are the wages ? 

Mr. Crawford. Will you allow me to put some figures in as an 
extension to my remarks ? 

Roughly, it means that in the year of 1907, the last year available 
to me — I came here hurriedly without any knowledge that I was 
to appear before you, or I would have been fortified by later figures — 
in pre-war days there were" workers in Ulster living on a penny an 
hour, two cents an hour. 
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Mr. Begg. How does that compare with wage conditions in 
London ? 

Mr. Crawford. There are also very bad conditions in Manchester. 

Mr. Begg. Won't you put in a comparative table showing the 
wages in Scotland and the big cities ? 

Mr. Crawford. It would take a week. 

Mr. Begg. I would like to see a comparative table. 

Mr. Rogers. What is the minimum age for child labor? 

Mr. Crawford. It has been stated in the British Parliament that 
Ulster was the only part of the British Kingdom that attempted to 
maintain prewar wages. The rates in Ulster are lower all around 
than in any other part of the United Kingdom. The children were 
working for less than a dollar a week. 

Mr. Rogers. What about the minimum age ? 

Mr. Crawford. Fourteen is supposed to be the minimum age; 
half time from 12 to 14, full time above 14. 

Mr. Rogers. And that applies to the whole of Ireland, does it not ? 

Mr. Crawford. These factory conditions are practically confined 
to Ulster; there we have the linen trade concentrated. 

Mr. Begg. Will you put into the record the child age limit for 
England and Scotland and Wales and Ireland ? 

Mr. Crawford. I will give you the wages briefly. These are 
technical terms, but you will understand they apply to the industry 
in Ulster. I am putting them in shillings and pence. I will try to 
put them in dollars and cents. 

Spreaders receive 9 shillings, about $2.25 a week. These are 
women; in many cases married women who are forced to work in the 
linen industry. 

Mr. Linthicum. Is that the present or prewar wage ? 

Mr. Crawford. There have been changes since the war. We all 
know these changes were forced by war conditions. What I am 
seeking to make out is this, that these men behind this are doing it 
to prevent the Catholic and Protestant from coming together to 
secure better conditions. 

Drawers receive 7 shillings, about $1.75 per week. 

The Chairman. How many. hours do they work? 

Mr. Crawford. Ten to thirteen hours. Roughly, the hours are 
from 6 o'clock in the morning to 5 o'clock at night, with an hour 
for breakfast, and an hour for dinner in the middle of the day. 

Mr. Houghton. You said a moment ago that "as far as you 
remember." Are these official figures ? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes. 

Mr. Ackerman. May I ask how many days a week. they work? 

Mr. Crawford. We are very Sabbatarian people in Ulster; we do 
not work on Sunday. 

The rovers earn $2 a week, the carders earn $2 to $2.25 a week; 
the spoolers earn $2, the layers receive $1.50, the piecers receive $2, 
and the doffers receive $2. 

Mr. Begg. These figures do not mean anything to me unless you 
put in a comparative table. I do not see any necessity of your read- 
ing that now. I do not know whether that is Belfast or where it' is. 
I should like to have a comparative table. 

Mr. Linthioum. These figures are about 10 years old, aren't they? 

Mr. Crawford. They are : sir. 
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Mr. Linthicum. Can you give us the wages of a similar class of 
labor in the large cities of the United States along with these other 
figures you are going to give us, so that we will ■have a comparison 
of the wages ? 

Mr .Crawford. Now, what are the conditions of labor? These 
linen industry employees are almost exclusively women and children. 
The factories are practically manned by women and ohildren, and 
what does that mean in Ulster ? It means that male labor was casual 
labor, seeking a day-to-day existence, driving married women with 
ohildren into the factory, because men could not get employment. 

Then we heard about this shibpuilding industry in Ulster. "What 
did it mean ? It meant enterprising men took cheap male labor in 
Ulster, but it was not' an industry created by Ulster. Harland, an 
English engineer, and Wolfe, a full-blooded German financier, estab- 
lished that great firm of Harland & Wolfe and built up that industry, 
and they were able to develop that industry despite the fact that they 
had to import their coal and iron, because of the cheap labor they 
found in Belfast. 

Mr. Moores. Is not Lord Pirrie an Irishman? 

Mr. Crawford. He was born in Quebec. He joined the Harland 
& Wolfe shipbuilding yard and to that extent is an adopted Irish- 
man. This Lord Pirrie has been hounded from post to pillar by 
these Carsonites. 

Mr. Moores. He was seven times Mayor of Belfast, wasn't he ? 

Mr. Crawford. It was af te^ that, and when he was mayor he had 
not developed any liberal ideas with regard to Ireland. After that 
he beoame a home ruler, and from that moment the whole force of 
political influence was directed against that man and he was forced 
to pull up his stakes and leave Belfast. The Unionist opponents of 
Lord Pirrie refused to allow Winston Churchill to look over their 
harbor worksj because he was going to speak at a liberal meeting. . 

I admit, sir, that there is a great appearance of prosperity in 
Ulster. Who gains the wealth? A few men; a few war profiteers 
who made their money during the Civil War. Then it was that we 
created the first Ulster millionaires, the men who exported linen to 
this country during your Civil War; but the main p eople there are 
existing under a pitiable condition of sweated labor, in the slums, hot- 
beds of disease here and there throughout the city produced by these 
appalling labor conditions, and in order to maintain their hold upon 
the workers, to prevent anything in the nature of an advance of 
democracy, they tried to raise this religious cry to keep the Catholic 
and Protestant worker apart, so that they will have complete oontrol 
over the labor situation. 

Mr. Linthicum. Before you pass from that; you are not giving the 
Irishman any credit for the establishment of these great works; these 
shipyards. Lord Pirrie's parents were from Ireland, weren't they? 

Mr. Crawford. I have not followed his career sufficiently to know 
that. 

Mr. Linthicum. Lord Pirrie was an Irishman, born in Quebec o f 
Irish parents, was he not ? 

Mr. Moores. He was educated as a boy at Belfast. 

Mr. Crawford. We will admit that. It was stated here that 
Ulster established certain important works and industries. 

Mi\ Moores. I want to give the Irishmen credit. 
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Mr. Crawford. Certainly; but let us deal with facts. This partic- 
ular concern was established by an Englishman named Harland, and 
by a German named Wolfe, and it was only a toss-up whether they 
would build their works in Dublin or in Belfast. 

I am not here to run down any native Province; I am here as 
an Ulster Protestant, feeling that my honor is at stake, that liberty 
in my country is to be denied, because men hold different religious 
faiths. The suggestion was made yesterday, why didn't the southern 
Irishman create a Belfast out of Waterford? What, sir, was the 
capital of Ireland before Belfast existed ? Carrickfergus, where the 
holy feet of William the Third first landed on Irish soil; Carrickfergus 
is only a little fishing village now. Why didn't this Carrickfergus 
maintain its reputation as the capital of Ireland ? Why wasn't it 
built up as the capital ? Because the Marquis of Donegal was hard 
up. He had been at the gaming tables of Monte Carlo. He wanted 
to have a little ready cash, and he said to the merchants, " I will give 
you a freehold of the land on which,the shop stands," and all Belfast 
was built on freehold land, and that is why Carrickfergus receded, 
because there is no freehold land in Carrickfergus. The' whole policy, 
sir, has been to destroy the industries of the south while subsidizing 
those of the north. This linen industry was subsidized, while the 
woolen and silk industries were all discriminated against and de- 
stroyed. But there is also the economic fact that Belfast is close to 
the great ports of Scotland and England, and the system in effect in 
Ireland, controlled by this British policy, makes it possible for an 
English or a Scottish importer to deliver goods at cheaper rates than 
an Irishman can to Irish markets and Scottish and English markets. 

Little by little the great financial interests have been seeking con- 
trol of all railroads and directing their policy of forcing upon Belfast 
the necessity of being the great clearing house for the whole of Ire- 
land. Belfast pays a great part of the taxation, because it is the 
clearing house for the whole of Ireland. 

I have just this to say: Some remark was made yesterday about 
pro-Germanism. Let me state this: In the private yacht of the ex- 
Kaiser, his favorite picture was a picture of the 12th of July celebra- 
tion, presented by Col. Saunderson, and before the war broke out 
these loyal Ulster men behind Carson stated they would gladly place 
Ireland in the control of the Germans rather than submit to an Irish 
Parliament. 

The point I am trying to make is that you should not look at the 
question of Ireland solely from a religious or economic point of view, 
but from your own point of view, as 100 per cent Americans. You 
have got to look at it from the point of view that if you deny to 
Ireland this recognitionyou are denying the highest and most sacred 
principles of your own Constitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Begg. In regard to the last statement you made with regard 
to denying the right of recognition, I would like to ask you as to the 
Canadian Government or the Canadian people, what they have done ? 

The objection to a settlement of the Irish problem by a dominion 
form of home rule, such as Canada and the other self-governing 
dominions possess, is obvious to Canadians like myself. A dominion 
home rule, while it gives practical independence in domestic affairs, 
falls short of sovereign nationhood. Once you set up a dominion 
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form of home rule you make of that dominion a separate entity and 
endow it with the machinery that will enable it to evolve toward 
complete independence and sovereignty, but the imperial tie, how- . 
ever slender, always operates to arrest the evolution toward complete 
independence and to present the consumation of absolute sovereignty. 
That is the condition m Canada, where a dominion, independent in its 
own internal affairs, is without sovereignty and subject, in interna- 
tional affairs, to the will of the only sovereign British State — the 
British Empire represented by the Government of the United King- 
dom. Canada to-day is in the position occupied by Grattan's 
Parliament before independence was won in 1782. But Canada is 
not satisfied with the "golden link of the crown," that binds her to 
the Empire, because we have discovered that to owe allegiance to the 
same sovereign to whom the Englishman owes allegiance — that 
sovereign being resident in England and always acting, in imperial 
affairs, on the advice of British ministers only, threatens our freedom 
of evolution toward complete sovereignty, which is obtainable only 
by separation from the imperial State. Dominion home rule means 
subordination within a single empire State. This is a status which 
most Canadians would reject were the question put to them. 

Mr. Begg. As I understand, to-day England appoints the Prime 
Minister ? 

Mr. Crawford. The governor general. We do not recognize the 
King of England. We recognize the King of Canada. He does not 
come to our country as King of England. We do not recognize the 
King of England officially. 

Mr. Dickinson. You would not favor a resolution of this kind for 
Canada ? 

Mr. Crawford. Oh, yes; because there is no racial antagonism. 
There is an England we all love, and that is the democratic England 
that is going to be in power within the next 5 or 10 years, but we 
believe that as long as the menarchial idea exists in the world there 
will be war. 

Mr. Dickinson. Has this sentiment any following at the present 
time 1 

Mr. Crawford. We are in a position in Canada, of course, that is 
very much like yours here, where war conditions have imposed cer- 
tain restrictions upon our liberties, where men are denied their con- 
stitutional rights, Dut as far as I can ascertain the intellectual men" 
in Canada, in private conversation, men like John S. Ewart, K. C, 
who has been on international commissions, and the point made by him 
and by myself and these others is this : Up to the time of war we were 
prepared to accept the king of Canada, but once the war commenced 
our country was invaded by imperial propaganda, the Round Table, 
Admiral Jellicoe, the Prince of Wales. Imperial committees were 
formed to pool our resources in the Empire and to make us con- 
tribute to the imperial war debt. When a great power like England 
claims six votes in the peace conference and deliberately states that 
she is a single imperial sovereign State, then she is putting these 
votes, representing, a single State, against your vote representing a 
single State. 

Mr. Dickinson. Would you favor a resolution of this kind for the 
peninsula of Korea ? 
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Mr. Smith of New York. Wouldn't it be fair to put the question 
and ask if he favored it if the Koreans demanded it, or the Canadians 
. demanded it ? 

Mr. Crawford. I am not here as an Irishman or a Canadian. I 
am here as a 100 per cent man who believes in liberty [applause], I 
care not whether it be Korea under the heel of the Japanese Empire, 
or Ireland, or Egypt, or India under the heel of the British. I am 
for liberty. 

Mr. Dickinson. Then every time a Province or new nation springs 
up, in which that principle as a basis for self-government is claimed, 
you would favor recognition by this Government ? 

Mr. Crawford. I would recognize anything based on Wilson's 14 
points, including such a determination. 

Mr. Cohalan. I am going to introduce as the next speaker the 
Rev. James Gratton Mythen, Protestant Episcopal clergyman of 
Christ Church, Norfolk, Va. 

STATEMENT OP REV. JAMES GHATTON MYTHEN. 

Mr. Mythen. I am a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; my address is 2801 North Avenue West, Baltimore, Md. 

I come before this committee, not because I happen to be of Irish 
blood on both sides of my family, or because I represent anything 

Earticularly or peculiarly Irish to-day. I am in this position; I 
eard my confreres yesterday announcing themselves as Presbyterian 
ministers, and one gentleman as representing the Presbyterian 
Church. I rather deny that, because in the organization advisory 
committee to which I belong, the Protestant Friends of Ireland, we 
have four of the most important ministers and laymen in America. 
I do not speak for them, and the sinister threat made before this 
House yesterday should be made note of. They did not come out 
into the open, but you gentlemen understood what they meant when 
they said they would go to the root of it. 

They spoke yesterday of having given their sons to the war. J 
wish they would forget that line of reasoning for a while. So many 
men decorate themselves with their sons' medals. When the war 
came on and Mr. Wilson had pronounced what I thought to be the 
most wonderful statement since the declaration of liberty, and which 
was also tinged with the Sermon on the Mount, I was young enough 
to go to war and serve as a second-class seaman. I scrubbed decks, 
just like any other gob. I did not stay home and preach. 

I did preach in my uniform at St. John's Church in Hampton, on 
the four hundredth anniversary of that church, and in that sermon 
I said to a great many who were going overseas the next day that we 
were fighting not only against this immediate foe but, quoting the 
words of the President, we were fighting the power of autocracy 
everywhere, and I made the statement that unless we are fighting for 
the liberty of all the people, everywhere, against imperialism, then 
the uniform I wear under my vestments is a uniform given to me 
with a lie, and Mr. Garfield said to me, "You are giving the mind of 
the President." 

I was so detailed, to tell them what the war was about; and I had 
told thousands of them and they believed it, gentlemen. No matter 
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who may change his mind you can not change the mind of those 
who are dead. There are 70,000 of them who believed this. Our 
President, in speaking over the graves of the dead, said these men 
died for the League of Nations. To .me he meant the 14 points. 

One of you gentlemen was quite anxious that the writings of my 
friend Mr. Fox here should be included in the Congressional Record. 
I have one of his speeches which I wish could be equally included with 
the other, made recently in the city of New Haven, Conn., in a debate 
on the League of Nations, when this gentleman representing what 
I do not know, made the statement as a challenge to the argument: 
"Great Britain with her 6 votes — she has them, but how do we 
know that the United States can not use the South American nations 
against us." I want him to explain to me, he who did not know 
what a hundred per cent American was, why he argued against the 
United States in that question. Then, later in the same speech, this 
gentleman said he had been before a similar committee of Congress 
as this one, he quoted the remarks made by a man who referred him 
to the Congressional Record, and he said, "I care nothing for Con- 
gress." When that was challenged by a reporter he said, "I did not 
mean that; I care nothing for the Congressional Record, because 
I always find it full of lies." 

As an American, a member of the American Legion, I believe a man 
who cpmes before this committee should be certain about what he 
knows, and should know what is meant by " 100 per cent American." 

I come back to my one point again, that I represent fully 500,000 
organized men in this country, in the Central West and the Northwest 
and the East; there is a delegation of us here to-day to ask you gentle- 
men that no matter what else may come out of this, that no matter 
who comes before you, whether it be Korea, Shantung, or Ireland, we 
ask for that thing that we fought for and obtained for them, and that 
they have the right to have. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cohalan. I will now introduce the president of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Judge Bonniwell. 

STATEMENT OF ME. EUGENE C. BONNIWELL. 

Mr. Bonniwell. Gentlemen, my name is Eugene C. Bonniwell; 
present occupation, judge of the municipal court, Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen, I want to apjiear before your committee for a few 
moments representing an Americanism that has been in existence in 
this country since 1623 and prior to that time of French Huguenot 
blood, an Americanism that fought in the Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American, and 
this war. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that speaking as such, and I might 
add that I am speaking with and in conjunction with the people of 
Pennsylvania, not those of Irish blood alone or of Irish descent — I am 
not speaking officially for them, although last fall 370,000 electors 
tried to give me that right — but I am speaking with them. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania by unanimous vote passed 
a resolution declaring in favor of the recognition of the republic of 
Ireland. The State of Pennsylvania represents one-sixth of the 
industry, one-sixth of the man power and wealth contributed in this 
World War. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, while the colloquy in relation to this Irish 
republic was progressing my mind ran back to the magnificent audi- 
ence hall at the Palace of Versailles, where on a day in 1777, in the 
presence of that great world power, courtiers and statesmen, Louis 
XVI, sat to receive mf own townsman, garbed in somber brown, when 
he appeared to present the cause of these colonies. What were the 
questions put to Benjamin Franklin on that day? 

What kind of a government have you? A continental assembly. 
Of course these statesmen did not remember what a continental 
assembly was. There was in history no such form of government. 

Another asked, " Do you levy taxes ?" The answer was, " We do." 

"What means of enforcement have you?" "None whatever. 
They settle for them if it suits them." They were asked, " Have you 
possession of land ?" And the answer was, "Wherever our troops are 
they possess it; wherever the English troops are they possess it." 

He was then asked, "Have you control over cities?" And the 
answer was, "Practically every seaport is in British hands." 

The next question was, "Have you got a capital?" The answer 
was that there was a perambulating capital. It was at Philadelphia, 
then at Lancaster, then at York. 

The Chairman. Since we are about to have roll call in the House, 
I suggest that we adjourn until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. • 

The committee reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess. 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Judge Bonni- 
well, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MR. EUGENE C. BONNIWELL— Resumed. 

Mr. Bonniwell. Gentlemen, I will not pursue the parallel that I 
undertook to present to you when adjournment came, further than 
to say that at the hour that Benjamin Franklin appeared before the 
court of France asking for recognition for the American Colonies, 
that we were then without a fixed capital, with an army unpaid, 
with the principal cities of this country in the hands of the enemy, 
and yet France recognized the enemy, either as a de facto government 
or a de jure government. Now, sir, there has been a great deal said 
in this debate upon the question of de facto and de jure government. 
Unless the, men who wrote the Declaration of Independence wrote a 
living lie when they declared that all governments derived their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, and that constitutes 
a de jure government, then the republic of Ireland to-day is such a 
government de jure, and I trust that you will find a de facto govern- 
ment as well. 

What constitutes a de facto government? The government in 
being. And what government is in being in Ireland to-day ? These 
gentlemen who presented the case against us have repeatedly referred 
to the fact that civil law does not exist in Ireland; that it is under the 
rule of the militia; that habeas corpus has been suspended, and 
beyond that fact I call your attention to the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia, one of the foremost proponents of English and English 
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theory in this land, which last Wednesday declared that the extraor- 
dinary condition was presented in Ireland of the entire population on 
strike against the English Government. Now, sir, whether they 
strike by arms or strike by moral refusal to recognize that Govern- 
ment, the effect is the same. In corroboration of that fact,. Thomas 
Kelly, member of Parliament, arrested last Thursday, was immedi- 
ately rushed aboard a warship. Why? Because the English rule 
can not even keep their political prisoners in jail in Ireland, and 
therefore I feel that I am safe in asserting that a government that 
is only in possession of land by force of military power, that has 
suspended every guaranty of civil government, that is transporting 
its prisoners to England for safety against the aroused population; 
that that government is not only not a de jure government, it is 
not a de facto government; it is, in fact, a defunct government. 

Therefore, you have a government appealing to you for recognition, 
representing three-fourths of the population, and three-fourths, 
gentlemen, is in excess of the number of Americans who were in 
favor of the colonial government when it was instituted; for you have 
your John Adams making a statement in cold blood, that at the time 
the Revolutionary War was instituted one-third were in favor of 
separation from England, one-third were indifferent, and one-third 
were actually hostile to the Colonies. So there you have a parallel, 
in my judgment, and a complete one. 

■ Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one other thought. There has been 
much said here as to the question of whether this recognition, which 
is not a recognition in effect, would bring war. On the contrary, sir, 
in my judgment it would bring peace. It is inconceivable to me to 
think that in view of the stupendous service that America has ren- 
dered to England in this war — for were it not for the contributions 
of American manhood and wealth and power, England to-day would 
be a dependency of the German Empire,. and we who saved her from 
destruction as an empire, assuredly have the right to say through our 
Representatives in Congress, who made this contribution possible, 
that it is our judgment that you should do belated justice to this 
little people, a people of a single end, a people who have never given 
up their aspirations, their love of liberty, a people who were a homo- 
genous people before England was anything but the grazing ground 
of scattered tribes. Give them the justice that they desire and prove 
to America that your protestations of fidelity and friendship are 
based upon some other things than idle words. 

Mr. Cohalan. The next speaker will be Mr. John E. Milholland, 
of New York, whom I have the pleasure of introducing. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN E. MILHOLLAND, LEWIS, ESSEX 

COUNTY, N. Y. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I congratulate you upon this hear- 
ing. The quality of its fairness embraces generosity to all. The range and character 
of the interrogations suggest that the members realize the import, the profound serious- 
ness of the issues involved, but are determined to dive down into the essentials of 
the situation. 

Your committee started out with an avowed determination to permit no discussion 
of religious questions or partisan policies. It is remarkable what success has attended 

Sour efforts. I regret, however, that the chairman did not extend the line of pro- 
ibition a little further than partisan politics or religious denominations. I am sorry 
he did not bar the war talk also. It is more irrelevant even than either or both those 
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other topics. It has no place in this discussion. War between Catholics and Prot- 
estants in Ireland, in the event of independence, is too absurd to talk about. War 
between England and America in the event of recognition is the quintessence of the 
ridiculous. 

With the great overwhelming masses of Englishmen all recorded in favor of home 
rule for Ireland, as for Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia, what part 
of England is going to fight? And with whom is the fighting to be done? What 
foreign, what domestic foe is to be vanquished? 

First let us consider for a moment these dreadful happenings that my Ulster brethren 
of the Protestant faith so confidently, so emphatically predict— the internal rela- 
tions in the dire event of the republic's recognition, what is the basis of their 
despair? They know as well as you do, as well as everybody knows, that since in the 
previous stages of home-rule development there has been no friction worth talking 
about, may we not ask, why should there be any internal war merely because this 
principle of self-government for Ireland, which has been in a state of gradual, orderly, 
and intelligent extension for generations, is finally carried to its logical lengths? 

EVERY EXPERIMENT SUCCEEDED. 

Our people seem to forget that no less than 32 experiments have been going on for 
nearly two decades in the matter of Irish home rule. In every case success has 
crowned the effort. Ireland's county councils, among the first great practical install- 
ments of home rule, have worked successfully throughout each of the 32 counties in 
all four Provinces. They are and have been from the start efficient, economical, 
businesslike throughout, and if there be a single instance of Protestant oppression by 
the Catholic majority I have yet to learn of one the authenticity of which has been 
established. I am aware that one of our distinguished visitors has a grievance to 
relate about the boycotting of his bakery, but, as he frankly admits, his Protestant 
■predecessor made a fortune out of the same business in the same place, and the court 
. records show that he went first into the business of boycotting along denominational 
lines we may be pardoned for failing to be duly impressed. There has been and 
there will be no internal war in Ireland along denominational lines over the extension 
of the home rule, for, left to themselves, unhampered by the interference of outside 
politicians, home rule would be carried, even in Protestant Ulster, excepting possibly 
Antrim, Down, Derry, and Armagh, and even there the vote would be very close, 
for, as things are at present, nearly 40 per cent of the voters are for home rule in these 
four counties that I have named, and a fair poll will show it, and far more. 

EXCLUSION WOULD RUIN ULSTER. 

The exclusion of Ulster would mean its ultimate ruin and the nullification of national 
hopes and aspirations, the emphasizing of denominational lines forever. It must not 
be. Why, even in Derry County more than 40 per cent of the population are Cath- 
olics. In Londonderry City between 55 per cent and 60 per cent of the population 
are Catholics. In County Down nearly a third are Catholics, anS even in Belfast 
itself almost 25 per cent are of that faith. Why should these people be excluded from 
the operations of a great new national government to which they would be devoted? 
It is all wrong. 

Nor will it result in any external wars on account of the new Eepublic being acknow- 
leged by England or the United States. I do not offer the clever argument suggested 
by the ranking members of this committee, viz, that England is so poor at present 
and so deeply in debt that she would have to borrow the money from this country to 
wage war against us. 

There is an unethical quality in this argument that civilized Christian people do 
not like. _ It suggests striking at a helpless or embarrassed foe. I neither indorse nor 
advance it in support of my contention that war on account of Ireland between the 
British Empire and the United States is so utterly out of the question that it has no 
place in any serious discussion of this question among thoughtful men of all nations 
who really have studied the situation as it exists to-day. 

In the first place, who among Englishmen are going to make war, and second, 
upon whom is the war to be made? 

The bulk of any great fighting force must come from the toilers, but the English 
Labor Party, five millions strong, that is winning by elections, right and left, and 
which will in all probability control the next Government, is and has been for a genera- 
tion fully committed to home rule for Ireland, and this very week itB official organ, 
the London Herald, comes out squarely for the Irish republic. So England must 
begin such a war by attacking 5,000,000 Englishmen right at home, while slaughter- 
ing less than that number of Irishmen across the Channel. 
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WM/ DESTROY LIBERAL PARTY. 

Next in order of extermination will be the great Liberal Party. For more than 
35 years, ever since Gladstone conducted his initial campaign for Irish home rule — 
an issue deliberately chosen by him, though he knew it meant his party's immediate 
fall from power — the Liberal Party has stood for this act of noble justice and far- 
sighted statesmanship. You can not name a Liberal statesman of any importance 
who has not allied himself with this movement. Harcourt and Morley, Stead and 
Bryce, John Burns and Lord Roseberry, Asquith and Lloyd George, even Grey, 
Churchill, and Northcliffe — all have stood up in strenuous advocacy of justice to 
Ireland. 

England making war for Irish home rule would have to make war on the over- 
whelming majority of her own people, Labor and Liberal parties, and she would also 
face the fact that one of the most important contributions to the betterment of Irish 
conditions was once made by the Tories themselves. Let me recall it: 

No progressive step in Irish modern history was more significant in its practical 
effort than that represented by the land bill — that splendid piece of legislation which 
enabled the Irish tenant farmer to become the present proprietor of his holdings, 
with the curse of absentee landlordism swept away. What the French Revolution 
brought to France in the way of peasant proprietorship came to Ireland at least with- 
out bloodshed or the horrors of the guillotine. 

IDEA ORIGINATED WITH LANDLORD. 

I know you think that was the work of Redmond and the Parliamentary Party. 
The idea was certainly carried out by them with the cooperation of all parties, but 
the idea itself originated on the side of, the landlords — the landlords of Galway, or 
more particularly speaking, in the brain of a young landowner, Capt. Shaw-Taylor. 
He went to Redmond about it, but the Irish party leader, distrusting Greeks bearing 
gifts, kept him at arm's length, even refused to talk with him, Whereupon the young 
soldier, instead of crying over his failure, crossed the seas and came to this country. 

Here a few of us started a modest little propaganda in behalf of his scheme. It 
waB phenomenally successful. His candor, his intense earnestness, the clarity of his 
thought and the simplicity, the fairness, the practical character and comprehensive 
scope of his project appealed to the Irish-Americans immediately. 

In the course of a few weeks he was enabled to return to Ireland, backed by a pow- 
erful Irish- American sentiment. 

Thus equipped, he again revisited Redmond, who by this time had come to under- 
stand all about it. He was cordially received and the desired legislation was hurried 
forward, backed by the ablest men of all parties. 

TRINITY OF COOPERATION. 

The tenants wanted to buy, the landlords wanted to sell, and the Government 
was perfectly willing to supply the necessary funds or credit for the purpose. With 
such a trinity of cooperation a unity of happy result was quickly forthcoming. You 
know the happy sequences. 

I well remember the dinner party given by the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Dunraven, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, Col. Saunderson, and others in celebration of the occasion. 
It was an extraordinary affair. The young man from Galway was the hero of the 
hour — and deservedly so. Redmond's parly, the Liberals, and the awakened Tories 
"all joined in doing him honor. And I now charge the new republic to remember 
him in the' days to come. 

So you see home rule is not an affair, as some of the speakers would have you 
believe, of a few discontented Irishmen, but it expresses the genuine sentiment 
held by fair-minded people throughout the British Empire and throughout civiliza- 
tion itself. And you can no more keep back Irish freedom than you can bring about 
a war in its behalf or in opposition to it. 

I say this with a perfectly clear recollection of the dajs when England and America 
were preparing to fly at one another's throats over a bit of waste land down in Vene- 
zuela, whereupon most of it at least the foot of an American or an Englishman had 
never trod and where no Irishman was known to be interested. But it was all settled 
by peaceful discussion. It will be in the case of the Irish republic. 

NO CATHOLIC PARTY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. Chairman, there was an allusion made by one speaker — a fellow-Presbyterian, 
by the way — as to the character of those present, belonging, he insisted, to one 
denomination. I must file an emphatic objection to that statement. It is too per- 
sonal to pass over. 
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There is no such Irish party; there has never been an Irish party since the modern 
struggle began, in the last hundred years or more that has been made up of any one 
religious faith, and in behalf of the long line of non-Catholic leaders and adherents to 
this cause, I protest the misstatement; protest it in the name of the living and of the 
dead. That long line of able, consistent, highminded Protestant leadership that 
reaches all the way down from Robert Emmet to Charles Stuart Parnell can not be 
blotted out even in the heat of debate in any such reckless summary fashion. It is 
not true, and in behalf of those of my Protestant, as well as Catholic ancestors, who 
were executed in '98 for their adherence to this cause, I, without violence to the 
dignities of this occasion, repudiate utterly the suggestion that only Catholics want to 
see Ireland have the rights which belong to her under every test of an enlightened 
statesmanship and healthy civilization. 

As to the question of the government of Ireland being de facto or de jure: I trust 
the standards of determination will not be pressed down too hard, for if you do, it 
will put the students of American history that help make up this committee in a most 
embarrassing position. If we, as the young American Republic, had been compelled 
to wait until our embryo Government was functioning all along the line, we would 
have waited a long, long time before France or even old Frederick of Prussia would 
have anything to do with us. 

NEW YORK REJECTED CONSTITUTION. 

Lest we forget, let me recall to your minds that while the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was made in 1776, even the great Commonwealth of New York, my native 
State, did not accept the Federal Constitution for more than a decade, and yet through- 
out those years Alexander Hamilton labored, as he perhaps labored at the time on no 
other line of his manifold activities, to persuade the grim old Governor George Clinton 
to come into line with national aspiration. 

Clinton, you khow, was the first governor of New York. He was great in the sense 
of the power that he wielded; great in the sense that he was in many respects the most 
absolute boss that ever controlled the politics of the Empire State. Stern, narrow, 
practical, he could see no virtue in the amplitude of Hamilton's patriotism. He 
could not be induced to recognize it. He refused to give up what he had for what was 
tendered Mm. 

Again and again, you remember, Hamilton came against hinij but all in vain. On 
three different occasions in the State constitutional conventions at Poughkeepsie 
they met in terrific struggle before any happy result followed. In the first encounter 
there was no speechmaking on the part of Clinton. That was all left to Hamilton. 
"Vote, " was the governor's laconic order. "Vote, don't talk. " 

"Strangled by a band of mutes," was the grim way Hamilton summed up his 
defeat in that memorable letter to Monroe. The second time he made a little better 
showing, but the victory again was easily on the side of Clinton. The third, or last 
time, Hamilton won by goading Melancthon Smith into debate, amid the cursings 
of Clinton who saw that by the sheer force of intellectuality and the fervid character 
of his patriotic oratory, Hamilton was far beyond the powers of Smith. The result 
proved Clinton was right. It was one of Hamilton's greatest triumphs. 

TWELVE YEARS AFTER DECLARATION. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that was away back in 1788, a dozen years after Jefferson had 
written the Declaration of Independence and Congress had affirmed it, or just 142- 
years before the Irish Congress at Dublin gave similar notice to the world. 

May I not, therefore, venture to say that when you ask if this gallant, daring, little 
Republic of Ireland — every bit as representative as was our own in its day — which 
was only ushered into existence a little more than a year ago, is doing ^perfect work; 
is it, with the British invading army on its back, functioning all along the line, is it 
de facto as well as de jure? Well, you are asking a question that is neither fair in 
ethics, sound in economics, nor in historical harmony with our own precedents. 

But you don't have to go back 140 years in this matter. You need not to go back 
to our own beginnings. There are modern instances right at hand. I was in Con- 
necticut last year when the Czecho-Slovak Republic, Masaryk's Republic, was 
ushered into existence. There were only about 500 people present on the pirturesque 
farm of Gutzon Borglum— that modern Michael Angelo. There was not a word about 
"functioning;" not a whisper concerning "de jure" or "de facto." 
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government's claim unquestioned. 

Yet when Maaaryk made his famous speech of acceptance, his inauguration address, 
in the white sunlight of that summer afternoon, there was no. question whatever 
in the minds of the people there, or throughout this country, that it was the perfectly 
right thing do, and those of you who have read the last communication from him on 
this matter will recall with a great deal of pleasure when he says that he owes everything 
in the world to the action of the American Government. 

Why not? It recognized as a nation people who had been fighting more than a ' 
thousand years for freedom and nationality. What is the practical result? Just 
what would be the result if you recognized Ireland to-day? It would be correspond- 
ing. Masaryk'a Republic can go down into Wall Street, as I am informed they did 
six months ago, and borrowed $25,000,000. That amount of credit was established 
without any difficulty. 

President de Valera, like Gomez in the old days of Cuba's beginnings, is going 
about this country to sell $10,000,000 worth of Irish bonds to enable the Irish Republic 
to "function " or carry on its work. If recognition be given by the United States, I 
will undertake to produce in this room in six hours a syndicate of bankers who will 
underwrite $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 of these bonds and clear the situation. 

HAVE RIGHT TO BORROW HERE. 

That is the answer to the inquiry, "What are you doing to raise any revenue?" 
They are trying to do it in a way that is recognized all over the world. Why should 
they be criticized for coming here to do that which has been done at the rate of ten 
thousand million dollars by the British Empire, by France, by the other countries 
that have come forward when they needed the money? It is an open market; why 
shouldn't they come? 

The next question is, "Are they and we going to meet the approval or disapproval 
of England?" 

Let us be frank on this poirt, Mr. Chairman. No evasion is permissible, for the 
question weighs heavily with the conscientious men on both sides. 

Suppose we labor the point for a moment, but only a moment, for the. matter in- 
volves no serious controversy. It is too obvious. We have not started out on any 
mere anti-English campaign. I spurn the suggestion. We give the lie in the throat 
to those who make these assertions. 

I am a devoted friend, not an enemy, of England, and my pamphlets (annexed) 
show it; but I distinguish between the England of Richard Cobden and that of Lord 
Palmerston; between the England of John Bright and that of Benjamin Disreali; 
between the House of Cecil and William Ewart Gladstone. We are pro-Ireland, 
but there is nothing in the whole legitimate campaign for the freedom and independ- 
ence of Ireland that is necessarily hostile to England. On the contrary, the greatest 
day in modern English history will be when the great liberal forces of the British 
Empire give Ireland what she seeks and tells the long-suffering nation she is free in 
peace to depart, as free as were our own American Colonies, which have proven the 
salvation of the mother country — to the knowledge of the whole wide world, saving 
her from destruction, saving the whole nation from becoming slaves of the German 
military regime. Ireland may yet do as well. Try it. x 

IRISH PEOPLE LOVE BOLDNESS. a 

Such a thing would be in keeping with the very genius of the Irish people. They 
love bold efforts, appeals to their highest faith. Great ideas attract, fascinate them. 
They are only at their very best when called upon to do something daring, unprec- 
edented, provided it appeals to the very noblest in their nature, which is essentially 
idealistic, combined with a practical ability that makes the race absolutely unique, 
a phenomenon yet to be accounted for in human history. 

Let England give Ireland her freedom, and she transforms her instantly into one of 
the most daring devoted defenders, one of the most stalwart allies she has ever had in 
her whole experience, and one that can contend against more desperate odds than any 
nation that ever rode the tide of time. 

And why should not England do so? She has practically agreed to it. She would 
only be doing what the overwhelming majority of liberal-minded Englishmen have 
already decreed in one election after another for more than a generation. 

In this day, when everything more than 48 hours old is promptly forgotten, we fail 
to remember that the great Liberal Party of England has stood for Irish freedom and 
home rule in the most unequivocal fashion. One-third of a century has gone by 
since Gladstone left this issue as one of the most glorious heritages to liberal England. 
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True, he went down in defeat in that heroic battle, but his defeat was a temporary 
affair, involving a larger victory for the future and the Liberal Party so recognized it. 
Not only the Liberal Party, but even "the stern, unbending Tories," to whom Glad- 
stone was once "the rising hope," recognized the inevitable and, as I have shown, 
helped it along. Until less than seven years ago home rule for Ireland was recog- 
nized throughout the entire English Empire as inevitable as the ebb and flow of the 
tides of Solway. 

MANY BRITISH WANT IRELAND FREE. 

That one-track mind from Yale, that Thersites of New Haven, challenged the 
declaration that this demand for Irish independence represented 20,000,000 Irish- 
born and their descendants throughout this country and the world. The speaker 
might have replied that his own claim was altogether too narrow. I insist that on 
the British islands there are more Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welchmen in favor 
of home rule for Ireland than all the Irishmen in the 32 counties in Ulster, Leinster, 
Connaught, and Munster, that make up the Irish Republic. 

The English Labor Party, I repeat, alone represents 5,000,000 voters, according to 
the unchallenged statistics furnished ub. Supplement this host with the millions, 
the rank and file of the Liberal Party— of the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
independent voters of all political parties, shades, and religious denominations, and 
you have a host in support of this propositicn that no man can number. 

THE GALLINGER RESOLUTION. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the best resolutions on Ireland — according to Woodrow Wilson, 
I am told — ever offered in tbe American Congress was that presented a year ago last 
March by the acknowledged leader of the Republicans in the Senate, dear old Dr. 
Gallinger, of New Hampshire. . The resolution was drawn by a member of the present 
administration, a man o.f Irish birth and Democratic politics, a man singularly free 
from all bigotry and narrowness, and one who to-day still holds a place in lie adminis- 
tration. He gave the resolution to Mrs. Skeffington. I took it to Senator Gallinger, 
who offered it immediately in the Senate. Here is the idea as expressed and ex- 
plained in his own words at a dinner given in his honor at the Hotel Lafayette, April 
3, 1918: 

"Freedom for Ireland and all nations is the true Republican doctrine. I intro- 
duced Senate concurrent resolution. 18 because I favor freedom for Ireland, for 
Poland, for Belgium, for all nations, small or large, and hold that such is the un- 
changeable American doctrine, more, not less valid to-day than ever before. I believe 
that England would benefit by such a peaceful solution, not merely by being enabled 
to place on her hard-pressed battlefront the 150,000 troops she now keeps in Ireland 
to enforce martial law but by the moral stimulus of an act of justice done and by the 
commendation of the world. The best investment on earth is to do the right thing, 
and I rejoice to be told that of the many resolutions of similar import already introduced 
in this Congress, more than three-fourths have been by members of our party." 

NO HOSTILITY TO BRITAIN. 

You see, Mr. Chairman, there is not a hostile expression in all this toward the 
British Empine. On the contrary, it breathes the kindliest spirit and sets forth that 
the real interests of England are realized by doing that which you, gentlemen of 
the committee, are asked to do to-day. If you don't want to do what the Irish 
people ask you to do merely because the Irish ask you to do it, then do it because 
liberal, fair-minded Englishmen throughout the world demanded, as an act of justice 
and as a pledge of security to the Empire, just as was obtained when the Boers were 
given back South Africa, when Canada was granted home rule, and when Australia 
became a commonwealth, and New Zealand was told to manage its own affairs in its 
own way. 

I protest against any narrowing of the scope of this propaganda. I protest against 
its being considered as a mere agitation by a few malcontents. No greater lie was 
ever forged within the confines of modern civilization. The struggle for Irish inde- 
pendence represents the world-wide battle for lie widest possible dispensation of 
justice and liberty that is going on to-day throughout the world, throughout Egypt, 
throughout India, the Philippines, China, Armenia, Arabia, the Balkans; yes, and 
right down in our own Southern States of America, where American citizens are taxed 
without representation, and in every group where men meet to consider the inalien- 
able rights that belong to the human race. 
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ONLY REACTIONARIES OPPOSE IT. 

Who are the men that oppose it? Who are the men that would turn Ireland in the 
shambles rather than see an end made to the centuries of struggle, of hatred, of bitter- 
ness_ and woe? Why, that mass of reactionaries who have clogged the wheels of 
British progress ever since the foundation of the Empire; the class that live upon 
privilege, that stand for the antiquated king business, that glory in royal blood, 
though in doing so they insult themselves, their wives, their mothers, their children, 
for no man can "kow-tow" before royalty or acknowledge the divine right of kings 
that does not write himself down as an inferior, a lackey, a wretched being who would 
see civilization lapse back into slavery and lose all that mankind has gained in the 
long, long struggle for the right to be real men and real women. 

Mr. Chairman, I have as much *ight in point of numerical support to stand here 
and demand Irish freedom in the name of the British people and real Americans as 
any man has the right to come to claim it on behalf of Ireland. Far more English- 
men and Americans than Irishmen are demanding it to-day. 

We have heard much about to-day about "hundred per cent Americans." A 
"hundred per cent American," Mr. Chairman, represents a state of mind and soul 
rather than a geographical location. He is a hundred per cent American who holds 
a brief for human liberty and justice, whenever and wherever that struggle appears, 
and for the widest possible dispensation of these two elements of mortal happiness, 
divinely ordained, for is it not written, " Where the spirit of God is, there is liberty?" 

IN THE INTEREST OP ENGLAND, TOO. 

The people of Ireland demand the right to manage their own affairs. Behind them 
in this demand stand the people of England, Wales, Scotland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the United States, and the fair-minded people of every nation through- 
out the earth. Those who lead the opposition against this righteous reform are those 
whose forefathers voted against the emancipation of the Catholics, the emancipation 
of the Jews, and the nonconformists; they voted against popular suffrage, against 
death duties, and every form of taxation that distributed the burden. They who 
oppose home rule to-day are those who voted against the laborers' act in Ireland, 
against the plural voting bill, against the bill to give compensation for improvements 
and disturbance to tenants in houses and shops; they were against the small land- 
owner's bill for Scotland, the evicted tenants' bill; against Lloyd-George's famous 
budget; against the minimum wage, the trades-union act; against, yes : even against 
that concession of home rule to the Transvaal which made South Africa one of the 

treat fighting forces for England in this war against Germany. What home rule has 
one for South Africa it would do with a thousand times more significance, not only 
in the interests of Ireland itself, but in the interests of the British Empire and civ- 
ilization. 

This is so manifest to every competent student of the subject that further pro- 
longed opposition based upon prejudice, stupidity, and traditional hatred seems 
unthinkable. It would certainly seem farcical were _ it not so fraught with tragic 
possibilities. Let us have an Ireland again free and independent. 
"Cry liberty throughout the land. " 



THE WAR TO MAKE GERMANS FREE. BY JOHN E. MILHOLLAND. (FROM THE NORTH 
AMERICAN, DEC. 27, 1914.) 

This article was written a few months after the outbreak of the European war. 
It first appeared as a letter to the North American of Philadelphia. Reviewing it 
now in the lurid light of all that has happened since its first appearance I find little of 
importance to revise. But there is much to be added, though it was never intended 
to be more than a preliminary discussion of the main points involved. Many of these 
were omitted, but! can only allude to one now pending a more elaborate discussion 
in the near future. 

I have always held that the immediate responsibility for the war rests upon Germany, 
but the nation primarily to blame for it all is, unquestionably, Russia, unintentionally 
aided by France and foolishly abetted by England. The compact between France 
and Russia is pardonable, perhaps, as a logical sequel to the Franco-Prussian War, 
but the secret compact entered upon by England with Russia was perhaps the gravest, 
the ghastliest blunder in English history, involving as it did the still more dangerous 
breaking away from that traditional policy of "splendid isolation" ever maintained 
by her wisest statesmen, and the destruction, in one moment, of the "buffer state" 
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which protected India from Russia by the independent sovereignty of Persia upon 
which effort the British Empire had expended armies of men and millions of treasure. 

Up to the time of this compact the military power of Germany was held in leash by 
the civic forces of the Empire, who were working hard to bring about a better under- 
standing with England. They were gaining ground, too, but the moment Sir Edward 
Gray entered into this alliance with Russia, he having already joined hands with 
France, all Germany became alarmed and the military party easily assumed the 
direction of affairs, ending, as was inevitable, in a conflict that has turned Europe 
into a shambles. 

In lines more passionate than powerful, Mr. Watson, the English poet, declares 
Great Britain to be battling for American interests. Our failure to appreciate this, 
which to him seems a momentous feature of the situation, drives this apostle of free- 
dom to the borderland of despair, whence he is notflikely to be recalled by the cynical 
comment with which his recent verse has been received here, at least by some organs 
of public opinion, although these can hardly be said to reflect the profound thought of 
our people. 

Enthusiastic Englishmen or supersensitive Americans should not be unduly 
despondent. The matter is not so serious. Mr. Watson's mistake is obvious. He 
used the wrong basis for his effort, displaying tha.t failure to discriminate, so common 
to most Englishmen, between an appeal to American interests and an appeal to 
American ideals. 

In this error he stands in almost complete antithesis to his friend and fellow-patriot, 
Harold Begbie. Mr. Begbie, whose recent visit to this country is pleasurably remem- 
bered, in exceptional prose and poetry lamented as keenly as Mr. Watson America's 
seeming indifference to England in this struggle, but his appeal went beyond all 
materialistic considerations. This was because he understands the American charac- 
ter better than Mr. Watson; better, perhaps, than any English writer of this genera- 
tion, with the exception of former Ambassador Bryce and the gifted Haldane. 

Avoiding all reference to traditional friendships, which can not be scrutinized too 
closely, or alleged reciprocal obligations, which are as gratefully forgotten as they are 
gratefully remembered, he appealed to that lofty conception of civic liberty and 
representative government which the American republic of form and the British 
republican fact hold in common with France and Switzerland, an inspiration to the 
weary millions of the human race to whom the Government by consent of the governed 
is still only a dream. 

Naturally, the results of these appeals are antithetical; Mr. Watson is in the depths 
of despondency; Mr. Begbie returned to England not entirely satisfied with the results 
of his mission,_ but absolutely confident that the American people understood perfectly 
well the significance of the war and England's position; absolutely confident that 
nine-tenths of the American people were on her side, and absolutely confident that 
did occasion require it England would find American sympathy taking practical form 
in a manner peculiar to this big Nation's way of doing things. 

I do not at this time debate the questions raised by Mr. Begbie and Mr. Watson, 
because it seems far more important to drive home, if possible, a more impressive, 
comprehensive truth; namely, that whether fighting the battle of America or not, 
the allied forces are, in the last analysis, fighting for the freedom of the German people. 
For however desperate and prolonged, this war must ultimately result inthe emanci- 
pation of the millions now under that Prussian military tyranny — as deplorable in its 
way almost as the horrors under which the people of Russia have been suffering for 
generations — and although such relief from the rattling saber may not come so quickly 
as was brought to the French by the Franco-Prussian War, yet it can not be long 
delayed in the terrific reaction against every form of monarchial pretense that seems 
bound to follow this dynastic war. 

A constitutional monarchy in name, the German Empire is and has been for 40 
years practically a vast industrial area under martial law, with a tendency to abso- 
lutism as laid down by Bernhardi and the dominant school of philosophy that he 
represents. 

The military, not the civil authority, is supreme. It did not require the Zabern 
incident, with its shocking exhibition of even a compliant judiciary, to illustrate this 
fact; certainly not to those familiar with actual conditions ; for militarism in Germany 
is not an invisible empire, but an obvious control that meets you on every hand. 

You encounter it on the street, where the gray-cloaked, green-collared, callow 
Junker promenades with the swagger and mien of a boulevard bully; in the restau- 
rants, where every underling officer bounds to his feet as his superior struts down the 
floor; at the railway stations, where any criticism of the service brings a sharp reminder 
that such criticism is a reflection upon his imperial majesty, one William Hohenzollern, 
who is head of the railway system of the empire. Disregard this warning, and you 
may find yourself, as Mr. Stern found himself, incarcerated for lese majeste, an incar- 
ceration that in his case was supplemented by an expense of $50,000 forfeited bail. 
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Think what would happen if this rule prevailed in Philadelphia just now, when 
the army of commuters are up in arms over the increased rates on the Reading & 
Pennsylvania! Think of living in a country so tied down with the rule of the martinet 
that, it is said, every twelfth man in the empire is or has been arrested or jailed, not, 
because of criminality on his part, but in consequence of some petty infraction of the 
endless, bewildering rules and regulations that have been projected by the evil war 
lords who now hold the reins of power, much the same as the Manchus governed the 
passive Chinese for 250 yeais! 

One can understand how a native of Germany who really knows little of free govern- 
ment can submit to this sort of thing, but how any man of German birth or lineage that 
has enjoyed the freedom of this Republic can hold a brief for the existing order of 
things in the German Empire is beyond comprehension. Love of one's native land 
is a commendable virtue, but any patriotism, whether it be German, French, English, 
or American, untouched by a love of liberty, by a hatred of tyranny, a yearning for 
the widest possible dispensation of justice and that vision without which the people 
perish, iB a mere animal attachment to place, the adhesion of the dog to the kennel, 
the hog to the sty, the horse to his stable, the bear to his den. 

I was in Germany on the day that the Kaiser addressed the German troops who were 
about to depart for China in connection with the Boxer rebellion. It will be remem- 
bered on that occasion he exhorted his soldiers to show no quarter. So barbaric was 
this utterance that even a bridled press revolted. The revolt was speedily crushed. 
The critics found themselves behind the bars. It has been stated on good authority 
that more than a hundred reputable editors had been imprisoned during the last few 
years for indulging in similar criticism, criticism that in any free country would be 
considered quite proper. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, when Prince Henry, representing the "sacred 
person" of his majestic brother, who had jailed the unfortunate journalists for daring 
to say what they thought, came to this country, he was entertained foremost of all by a 
section of the American newspaper fraternity, headed by some gentlemen of Gotham 
who are now so vociferous in advocacy of the Kaiser's cause and yet who insist that 
■they are, above all things, "good American citizens." 

What good American citizen can defend the king business under any circum- 
stances? And when that king business takes the form that it has in this instance, 
setting half the world at war, how can he appear as its advocate? What congenial 
place has such a man in a Republic based upon the theory that every man and woman 
is a prince or princess of as royal blood as any that flows in the veins of a Guelph, 
a Romanoff, a Savoy, or a Hohenzollern? No good American can consistently call 
any man or woman on earth "royal" in the conventional sense of that term, because 
in so doing he insults himself, his wife, his father, his mother, sister, son or daughter 
and disgraces the flag of liberty, fraternity, and equality. 

"Bismarck," said one of the most acute biographers, "made Germany great, but he 
made the German very small." Words more apt were never spoken of the grim old 
Bourbon Chancellor, and never did the German seem so small as at this moment, when 
we see such men as Eucken, Hegel, Harnack, and a hundred other intellectuals 
howling, like a music hall mob, for what even the German crown prince admits to be 
"the biggest fool war" the world has ever seen; certainly nothing modern tiptoes up 
to its foolishness since that gang of Tory politicians, adventurers, mining speculators 
of England and South Africa deceived that great empire into making a crusade against 
the Boers, the ultimate result of which Was — thanks to the final awakening Of the 
British brain and conscience as expressed in the election of a liberal government — the 
reestablishment of Boer supremacy throughout the entire South African dominion. 

With an unquestioned ability, backed by force, fraud, deception and the gullibility 
of those with whom he came in contact, Bismarck succeeded in creating modern 
Germany as the great Prussian War TruBt, that is after beating little Denmark, smash- 
ing a senile Austria, which has not produced ten great men in ten hundred years, and 
the rotten French Empire, conferring thereby upon the French people, in freeing them 
from the corrupt sway of the adventurer Napoleon, a boon so great that even the war 
indemnity of 1,000,000,000 francs, Alsace-Lorraine and the shattered armies were 
after all, a small price to pay for what France has to-day — a government of, for and by 
the people. In that war of 1870 Germany won battles, lands and vast wealth, but also 
a heritage of military sway, while France won that which outweighed all her losses — 
liberty. 

The Germans need no such government as that which now tyrannizes over them. 
They are peaceful, domestic, constructive, not destructive, nor militant. With the 
overwhelming majority of them war is an acquired taste, and because it is they became 
a comparatively easy prey for the Prussian machine, just as the Russian people have 
been- enslaved by the bureaucracy of the Cuar, and compelled to endure, particularly 
the Jewish element of the population, that which staggers humanity to contemplate. 
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Against a well-organized political machine local, state, or national, held together 
by the cohesive power of wealth and plunder, and particularly, of course, when backed 
by guns and bayonets, an ordinary peaceful populace has little chance, if, like the 
German people, they lack that "raging thirst for liberty" so peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Dutch, the Swiss, the French, the Irish, the Scotch, and, above all, the 
American. 

The German sword is seldom drawn for freedom, and, in joining hands with the 
Turks, even when they were horrifying civilization with the slaughter of 100,000 
Armenians, Germany merely carried to its logical lengths the brutal, conscienceless, 
military medieval spirit that still prevails, and to which Maj. Gen. von Disfurth has 
just given expression in Bismarck's favorite mouthpiece, TheHamburg Nachrichten, 
by declaring his hopes that the German Army "merits the title of barbarians." 

Carried awav for the time being by the success of the revolution in America, the 
revolution in France and a wonderful evolution in English politics, that expert in 
human government, but failure in things divine, Thomas Paine, "the schoolmaster 
of our war for independence," who taught Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, Hancock, 
and even Washington, as well as the people generally, the real meaning of the struggle 
with England, predicted that Germany would be a republic before 1810. 

History has proved him wide of the mark by a hundred years. He was wrong 
because he did not understand this fundamental defect of the German character. 
Studious, plodding, industrious, with a passion for system and a scrupulous regard 
for detail and orderly procedure, devoted to the arts and the sciences, they yet seem 
to lack that "divine unrest " which compels men and Women to refuse all compromise 
that might prevent their living up to the highest range of their faculties and emancipa- 
tion of thought and action. 

Yet more than half a century ago Germany gave promise of great things in the battle 
for freedom. Strange to say that part of the brief desperate effort of '48, with which 
the name of Carl Schurz will be ever associated, was looked uponby at least one 
extraordinary observer of human affairs as marking a turning point in the history of 
the human race. I refer to Herbert Spencer. He bore testimony on this point under 
unusual conditions that happened during the Boer War. 

Mr. Stead and a few of us in London who were trying to arouse civilization to protest 
against that monstrous wickedness sought to 'enlist him in a crusade for peace. A 
committee, including, if I remember correctly, Frederick Greenwood, went down to 
Brighton to see the aged philosopher. He received them lying on a sofa. To their 
appeal for cooperation he replied decisively, in word and manner: 

"I will have nothing to do with it." This he said with unusual emphasis. "Your 
effort is hopeless; humanity is doomed. Mankind," he went on, "attained the 
highest in the struggle for liberty about 50 years ago"; referring, as was understood, 
to the revolution of 1848 in Germany; "but now our race is on the down grade, and 
nothing can prevent its reversion to barbarism and anarchy. I turn my face to 
the wall." This he did literally, and the committee returned to London much 
depressed. Were Mr. Spencer alive to-day he might find some encouragement in the 
rehabilitation of the Boers by real English statesmanship, but he would certainly 
feel confirmed in his gloomy forecast by the Belgium shambles. 

French and English critics have occupied many magazine pages in efforts to prove 
the German army to be very much overrated. Their reasoning, however, seems for 
the most part to be based upon imperfect data. Certainly, the conclusions drawn 
are entirely too sweeping. There is a manifest failure to. discriminate. The German 
army is a powerful machine, one of the most powerful in existence, but it is typically 
German; that is to say, it is wonderful in the detail of its organization, but lacking 
in those qualities of initiative and individuality which make the American Army 
for example, one of the most remarkable in history — not because Americans are any 
braver, perhaps, than the soldiers of other nations, but because they have a freedom 
of mind and soul that brings into play the quality of self-reliance in a boundless 
resourcefulness that can be obtained, apparently, only in a democracy. All that 
can be got out of men under the old, medieval way, has been obtained by Germany 
bat the Kaiser is yet very far from having an army with which to conquer a world 
that has produced a Cromwell, a Wellington, a Washington, and a Garibaldi. 

Conquer the world! Conquer an allied foe with more than 27,000,000 square miles 
of territory and nearly 850,000,000 of people, by a 160,000,000 people or 2,000,000 
square miles, that represents all Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the vanishing 
Turkish Empire! Conquer even a Europe in this twentieth cent.iry, backed by the 
brain and conscience of liberty-loving civilization! What an iridescent dream! 

The world, of course, has been conquered. Nebuchadnezzar conquered it, but 
Nebuchadnezzar dominated the practical thought and achievements of his time, 
and, compared with old Babylon, Berlin is a provincial town. Cyrus followed in 
the great Babylonian's footsteps, bi t the Medo-Persian ruler was a man with a mighty 
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mission, a comprehensive grasp, the cosmopolitan viewpoint, and, as was said of 
another, "himself from God he could not free." 

Alexander conquered the world, bat not with a Macedonian phalanx alone; the 
ideas of Greece contributed mightily to his own military genius that stamps him a 
great captain for all times. Caesar conquered the world because he was easily chief 
in a Rome that had become, through its democratic training and experience, the 
dominant nation, even though lacking Greek culture and idealism, or that sublime 
spiritual vision which makes the Hebrew race absolutely unique in human histroy. 

The little Germany of Luther defied and ultimately won against/ a papal Rome; 
but to think of a Germany of the Hohenzollern, of Strauss and Nietzsche, in com- 
parison even with the Empire of Charlemagne, or that marvelous thing Napoleon 
created, with the Kings all against him, is to suggest contrasts that defy serious con- 
sideration. A nation that will undertake to beat a world by main strength, mere 
brute force; that, after a four months' campaign, with a loss of 1,500,000 men, its 
colonies and of treasure in bewildering amounts, and can not even show a little Bel- 
gium in complete subjugation, is hardly in the class with the Rome of a Caesar or the 
France of a Bonaparte. 

The freedom of the German people is being purchased at terrific cost. They them- 
selves do not appreciate yet the real meaning of the conflict any more than did the 
heroes of that day on Bunker Hill. But, then, think of what Frenchmen have paid 
for a republican government! Think of what the establishment and preservation of 
this Union cost usl It is the same old story of the nationa, as true to-day as through- 
out the ages; as true to-day as when young Tennyson, just out of Cambridge, sang, 
more than 70 years ago, those stirring lines about the frightful toll that liberty in- 
variably exacts. He pictures her bearing in one hand a civic wreath, in the other a 
quman head, and warns those who seek this goddess: 

Let her go, her thirst she slakes 

Where the bloody conduit runs, 
And the sweetest meal she makes 

On the first born of her sons. 

(Of Ulster stock, Catholic and Protestant combined, and with ancestors who defended 
Derry, as well as Limerick, who fought at Boyne Water, some on one side and some on 
the pther, Mr. John E. Milholland was born in the Adirondacks, and is himself an 
intense Republican and a more intense Presbyterian. For 20 years he has been a 
deacon in Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York, the famous pastor of 
which, Dr. Charles EL Parkhurst, wrote that powerful appeal to America for Irish 
home rule. The two years of his boyhood that he spent with his grandfather in County 
Derry, supplemented later on from time to time by a decade or two more in England 
and on the Continent, made him an expert in Irish affairs. All his life he has been 
active in the movement, whether it was led by the Protestant, Parnell, or the Catholic, 
Redmond, for whom he, with W. Bourke Cockran, the late John D. Crimmins and 
others, raised the famous " Hundred thousand dollar home rule fund" quarter of a 
century ago. His interest in the case remains unchanged. He has great confidence 
in President de Valera, to whom he refers as that "Irish edition of Abraham Lincoln, 
who has stood the acid test of denominatiorialism." In the name of Emmet, Parnell, 
and the long line of non-Catholic leaders, he scorns the idea that Irish independence 
is a papal proposition. He has frequently declared there were not enough "Italian 
politicians on either side the Tiber to cause ' Rome rule' or Protestant oppression by 
an Irish majority. He has repeatedly demanded that a single case of the kind since 
the establishment of the county councils be authenticated." He was intensely pro- 
Ally in the late World War because of his bitter hostility to German militarism. 
He insists that Great Britain will never attain its maximum strength and soli- 
darity until Ireland comes into its own for which it has striven these 700 years and 
"against which the whole power of England has surged in vain." "The Irish people," 
says Mr. Milholland, "will never be satisfied with anything less than a free, inde- 
pendent government. The exclusion of Ulster from the operations of the republic 
would be a bad thing for the whole country, but far worse for Ulster. The man who 
denies this does not understand the alphabet of the subject. I am a Protectant, a 
Presbyterian of the old "P. P." brand, that never struck its flag to slavery; more op- 
posed than ever, if possible, to Roman Catholic creed and doctrineand to my mind 
the most emancipated utterances made by any Roman Catholic in 500 years was 
made when my old friend, Dr. Edward McGlynn, of St. Stephen's, stood up in the 
New York Academy of Music the day after his ex-communication and thundered 
forth: "The Roman Catholic Church will never come into its own in America until 
the Pope is seen walking down Broadway, smoking a good cigar and a stovepipe hat 
on his head." And McGlynn, mind you, was afterwards restored to holy office by that 
big-hearted, big-brained Leo XIII.") 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY F. M'WHORTER, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE LADIES' AUXILIARY TO THE ANCIENT 
ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mrs. McWhorter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there can be no question as to the right of the people in Ireland, rep- 
resenting the majority, to govern themselves according to their own 
ideas; to say what form of government they shall be governed by and 
who shall administer that government. Justice and humanity con- 
cedes that. 

When our great President decided that it was time for America to 
enter the war on the side of the allied countries, he specifically stated 
that one thing that America was going in for, among other things, was 
that small nations, all small nations would have the right of self- 
determination. He made no exception at any time. 

Now the mothers, the American mothers of Irish blood, whom I 
represent, gave their sons to this glorious cause. We were of course 
naturally thrown into a dreadful state by the fact that our boys had 
to go away from their homes on such Tan expedition. Nevertheless 
they gave those boys cheerfully and willingly. Now you gentlemen 
of the committee, each and every one of you, can visualize your own 
mothers, can think of the many hours of care and distress that they 
expended on you in your young childhood, later on in your young 
manhood. Remember what your mothers were to you; remember the 
many grave admonitions they gave to you in your young manhood, 
that have been the means of bringing you to what you are to-day 
among the men in your own community, men looked up to and re- 
spected to the extent that you are sent here to be the lawmakers, to be 
the guardians of the sacred, traditions and ideas of our great American 
country. 

In thinking of your own mothers, then, you can think of the mothers 
that I represent to-day, that were the mothers of the boys, of a great 
number of boys that formed what we now call the expeditionary 
force in the battle fields of Europe. Those wonderful American boys 
of ours, no matter what blood coursed through their veins, whether it 
was Irish or anything else, they carried over to poor, war-worn 
Europe a new idea, a new spirit. They gave new life over there when 
the crisis had come and when poor war-torn Europe felt that it could 
no longer carry on the burden alone. Now in making those sacrifices 
that your mothers made for you to bring you to what you are to-day, 
for those boys that those mothers gave to that cause, they were held 
up by two ideas, and later when the sad parting came and when their 
hearts were torn from their bosoms because they had to send those 
boys away with a smile like the Spartan mothers of old, they were 
held up by two ideas; they were encouraged to make the sacrifice 
necessary later on; they were encouraged to lorget the awful loneliness 
that entered into their hearts because they could no longer have the 
delight of feasting their eyes daily on those dear boys that they gave. 

Those two ideas were these, that after the dreadful struggle was 
■ended America would be what they wanted her to be, what it always 
was and what it had a right to be because of the unselfishness back of 
Americans going into the war for no selfish gain, we must remember, no 
aggrandizement for the American Republic; nothing more nor less than 
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to carry to the whole world the wonderful lessons of democracy as we 
know it here; that America would still be the first Nation on the earth 
in exemplifying those wonderful humanitarian ideas and then natu^ 
rally, gentlemen, you will have to admit very naturally, because many 
of those mothers were born in Ireland and all of them owe their ances- 
try to the Irish race, it is- the birthland of the ancestry of all — naturally 
they thought then that Ireland, one of the oldest small nations, which 
had been contending for 750 years for her ancient dower of nationhood 
that was forcibly and wrongfully taken from her— that Ireland would 
<jome out and stand side by side with America. Ireland, America; 
America, Ireland. What a beautiful picture to conjure, to encourage, 
to inspire and. to build up their characters so that they could go on 
and on and overcome the loneliness that was theirs hourly day and 
night; that Ireland would come into its own, that the ancient debt of 
Americans, the ancient debt of gratitude that America owed to Ireland, 
the debt that was contracted by Benjamin Franklin, would be at last 
paid and that Ireland would come into her own.. 

You know women, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
were supposed not to be logical, but we grasp here and there an idea, 
a great truth. We did not think that there would be an exception 
made in the case of Ireland. We had no right to think so. Our boys 
went over there to help destroy for all time German autocracy. That 
was said day in and day out hourly during the day, every day^ Then 
we had no right to think that there would be exceptions made. But 
hope deferred makes the heart sick, and when the boys returned, those 
of them that did return, victorious and triumphant, the cause of Amer- 
ica'sdecisive action in the war — and I always will maintain that America 
did win the war, because, gentlemen, when the mothers stood along 
the streets, as you have seen them, and as I have seen them, watching 
the returning troops, the thought that Ireland would come out into 
the sun side Dy side with America helped them when they noticed the 
vacancies in the ranks here and there and everywhere, that told that 
the sunny faced lads that they had bade good-bye to with a smile 
would never come back; that they were over there sleeping because 
America wanted to teach the whole world the meaning of Democracy. 
Even that did not dismay them, but I want to say to you that their 
hearts are sick now with hope deferred. 

I am carried away with the force of the thought of the things that 
I have seen during the last two or three years, but there are one or 
two things I want to call attention to. It has been said here, some- 
thing about the women in Ireland coming into the movement over 
there and to its detriment, or something or other like that. I am 
informed creditably that the women who are the strongest workers in 
the Irish movement for freedom in Ireland were those that might be 
called Scotch-Irish and Anglo-Irish though they want to be known 
as Irish, still they are Scotch-Irish and Anglo-Irish. I want that 
recorded. The women who were foremost workers in the movement 
that led us to the establishment of the Irish Kepublic were of that 
descent. 

Before I conclude, if I may say to you gentlemen, to assure you that 
we have no rancor in our hearts, none whatever for England, you must 
admit that England has failed in governing Ireland, though she has 
tried to do it for 750 years, and we think that England now ought to 
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five up and let the Irish govern themselves at this date, because she 
as failed and according to her own leaders, their expressed statement, 
they have admitted their failure. So we have no rancor at all in our 
hearts for the British Empire, and we would forget all of our differences 
if this could be possible, but it don't seem to be possible, consequently 
what we are concerned with is this, to reduce it to as logical a state- 
ment as I am capable of, that the feeling of the women that I represent 
is this, that America did go in to liberate all small nations; there was 
no exception; now whether the government over there is a de facto 
or a de jure government, our pledged word was given to the liberation 
of Ireland, and until America redeems that pledged word, there can be 
no peace in the world, becaase there is no question that Ireland, the 
people in Ireland, will keep on until they have regained full possession 
and the full right to govern themselves over there; until England has 
been finally driven out of Ireland and she will finally. 

Now, if 1 might, in conclusion submit a resolution that was passed — 
I won't take the time to read it, but I will ask leave to include it in 
the record — it was passed by an organization known as the Young 
Men's Catholic Union of America. They have on their rolls 300,000 
members. They are all between the ages of 18 and 30, which took 
in the draft age, if you will remember, gentlemen; this body of 
Catholic young men does not represent the entire body of young men 
of the Catholic denomination in America, but of this 300,000 young 
men 240,000 by actual knowledge were in the service of the United 
States during the late war, and last August at their national con- 
vention they passed a resolution on Irish independence, testifying to 
their sympathy with the men in Ireland and their earnest desire to 
stand by them until Ireland is recognized by the whole world as a 
nation with the absolute right to look after its own affairs. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL F. COHALAN, 
SUBMITTED AT THE BEQUEST OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Judge Cohalan. The committee has asked that figures on Irish 
enlistments be submitted to it for the record; if possible that figures 
be given showing enlistments by provinces. A very careful study 
of this confusing subject has been made. It shows, above all, that 
the official statement of British governmental representatives are so 
conflicting as to raise a serious question as to their real value; for 
it must be remembered that the whole conduct of British rule in 
Ireland during the war was of such character that, to justify it even 
in a measure to England 's Allies, it was necessary that Ireland's 
contribution in the late war be minimized, save alone the contribu- 
tion of that part of the Irish people who are supporters of Sir Edward 
Carson. 

Lloyd-Qeorge admitted in the House of Commons that he could 
find no excuses for the method of Irish recruiting. He said, "The 
stupidity which was shown exceeded anything that" he "could even 
imagine." 

A careful tabulation from English sources shows that at least 
230,949 Irishmen from Ireland served under the British colors in the 
course of the war. They may be classified as follows: 
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Total Irishmen in British Army, Aug. 2, 1914 1 51,046 

Enlistments in army from Aug. 2, 1914, to Jan. 8, 1916 ' 86, 277 

Irishmen in British Navy, Aug. 2, 1914 '.- 5,100 

Enlistments in'British Navy, Aug. 2, 1914, to Jan. 8, 1916 : 3, 446 

Total to Jan. 8, 1916 i^ 869 

Army enlistments in 1916 2 ., i ... 19J057 

Army enlistments in 1917 2 14, 023 

178 949 

Navy enlistments 1916, 1917, 1918 8 lo[ 000 

Army enlistments 1918 3 7, 000 

Irish residents enlisted in England * 35,000 

230, 949 

I desire to call to your attention / that in January, 1916, Lord 
Wimborne reported that there were then only 400,000 single men of 
military age m Ireland, and that of this total at least 252,000 were 
essential to agriculture, and that other vital industries would absorb 
another 48,000. This left a balance of only 100,000 single men, fit 
and unfit, available in Ireland for military service. 

On June 3, 1918, the British Government decided that 50,000 
additional enlistments in Ireland was the limit of Ireland's man- 
power resources at that time. Mr. Samuels, attorney general for 
Ireland, stated in the House of Commons, on that day: "Since 
October, 1916, about 40,000 men have left Ireland for munition and 
other Government work in Great Britain, and over 20,000 have 

{"oined His Majesty's forces. About 1,500,000 additional acres have 
►een put under tillage in 1917 and in the present season, which entails 
a great increase in the amount of agricultural labor required. * * * 
All the circumstances having been carefully considered, it was decided 
that 50,000 men would represent an equitable contribution from 
Ireland." 

Two days later, Edward Shortt, chief secretary for Ireland, 
declared: "Ireland is being called upon to make sacrifices com- 

E arable with the rest of the Empire." Shortt made this statement, 
ecause in some quarters, it was thought that Ireland might be able 
to supply more than 50,000 men. In truth, however, her man 
power had been depleted. 

Now, I will give you some figures submitted April 15, 1918, to 
the House of Commons by Ian Macpherson. From such a source, 
rest assured, all possible favoritism was shown to Ulster. 

Number of men recruited in Ireland. 





1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Total. 


Ulster 


26,283 
17,861 


19,020 
27,351 


7,305 
11,752 


6,830 
8,193 


68,438 
65,147 


Best 




Total 


44,134 


46,371 


19,057 


14,023 


123,585 





1 Report on Recruiting in Ireland, by Lord Wimborne. Pari. Papers. 

' Statement by Macpherson, H. of C, Apr. 15, 1918. 

' Estimated. 

< T. P. O'Connor, M. P., alter statistical surrey. 
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Joseph Devlin immediately informed the members of the House of 
Commons, and was not contradicted, that half of the men credited 
to Ulster were Catholic Nationalists. 

In Lord Wimborne's report of January 8, 1916, for example, it is 
shown that outside the military recruiting area of Belfast, where 
figures are high, the Unionist counties in the northeast corner of 
Ireland fell behind the strong Republican counties of the south of 
Ireland in recruiting. For instance, Unionist Antrim and Down 
showed a percentage of recruits to population of 1.36, whereas 
Eepublican Kilkenny, Waterford, Wexford, and Tipperary recorded 
a percentage of 1.70. 

And, if figures for enlistments in Belfast itself be desired, I submit 
those made public by John Redmond in 1915 and which were " official 
figures supplied to" him "by the government." Mr. Redmond said: 
"The Government return shows that from the great city of Belfast 
10,112 Ulster volunteers have gone to the colors: In the same cfty, 
where the Catholics are barely one-fourth of the whole population, 
3,513 Nationalist volunteers have gone." 

May I state in conclusion that I believe that any careful investi- 

fator will be convinced that of the total of 123,585 men recruited in 
reland, according to Macpherson's figures, at least 90,000 were not 
supporters of Sir Edward Carson, and that were all of these men alive 
to-day the great mass of them would be found enrolled in the ranks 
of Irish Republican supporters. On this point I will quote to you 
from the London Daily Express of October 23, 1919, "The bulk of 
the Irish soldiers demobilized from the British Army have joined the 
Republican force, giving it a foundation of experienced veterans. " 

Mr. Cohalan. The next speaker is Judge Deery, of Indianapolis; 
Hon. James E. Deery, national president of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, one of the largest societies of American citizens in the 
United States. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES E. DEERY, If ATIONAL PRESIDENT 
OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS, IND. 

Mr. Deery. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, when 
God picked out a place to set me when I was coming to this life He 

ficked out, to my mind, the greatest spot in the world in Indianapolis, 
nd. I am more than pleased to know that Indiana is represented 
on this committee by our distinguished fellow townsman, Mr. 
Moores. 

You gentlemen have heard lots of arguments, you have heard lots 
of law, and you have heard lots of facts. I know how much a judge 
appreciates brevity. I had some experience as a judge in Indianapo- 
lis, and I am going to try to place myself in your position as I address 
you to-day. 

The questions of law involved in this question of the recognition 
of the Irish republic is a question that I would not discuss, because 
you gentlemen from your experience in public life in this House are 
better qualified to determine yourselves what is the law in this case. 

As to the facts, I can only add my little part. I am the head of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in America. Our organization stands 
for the complete independence of Ireland. Many facts have been 
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presented on both sides before this committee. It would be unwise 
were I to repeat any of them. The principle involved has been dis- 
cussed until there is no need of repeating it. The question of self- 
determination, the question upon which government of ourselves is 
based — no American can have two ideas on that question. 

Now, as to the facts. I referred to the fact that I came from the 
State of Indiana. Ireland is about the same size as Indiana, geo- 
graphically speaking. It has a population of a million and a half 
more than the great State of Indiana. Ireland is ruled mostly by 
Englishmen appointed by the English Government. Indiana is 
ruled by people elected by the people of Indiana. The highest officer 
in Ireland is the lord lieutenant; the highest officer in Indiana is 
our governor. The lord lieutenant receives as an annual salary in 
Ireland, a country about the size of the State of Indiana, $100,000 a 
year; the governor of the State of Indiana receives $8,000 a year. I 
don't believe that there would be any revolution in Indiana were any 
political party guilty of such an indiscretion as to increase the salary 
of the governor of that State from $8,000 a year to $100,000 a year. 
I am sure there would be no revolution, but I am sure that the next 
election would be decidedly one-sided. 

Now, the salaries of the officers of the United States Government; I 
feel sure that you gentlemen, representing as you do the people of 
this country, would feel their gentle pulse a long time before you would 
dare increase the salary of the President of the United States to 
$100,000 a year. 

Now, the salaries paid in Ireland, all of them, are in proportion to 
the salary paid the lord lieutenant. The reason I bring these facts 
to your attention is to show you how this Government, which is sup- 
posed to be functioning in Ireland, is overtaxing the people of Ireland 
for the purpose of paying these enormous salaries. Now the lord 
lieutenant, an Enghshman, receives $100,000 a year as salary. The 
chief secretary, '$23,000 a year; the undersecretary, $10,000; the 
attorney general, $25,000 a year; the principal clerk to the under- 
secretary, $5,000; the solicitor general, $10,000; the lord justice of 
the court of appeals, $20,000 — keep in mind the salaries of the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States — the lord chancellor of 
Ireland receives $30,000 a year; the master of the rolls— whatever 
office that is— I am not acquainted with it, but he receives $20,000 
a year; the chancery judge receives $17,500; the land judge receives 
$17,500; the lord chief justice, king's bench, receives $25,000; six 
associate justices receive $17,000; the chief magistrate of the police 
court of Dublin receives $6,000 a year; 16 county-court judges re- 
ceive $7,000 each; and the other officers are paid in proportion. I 
have a complete list of all of them, but I will not take up your time 
with that. I will ask leave, however, to extend my remarks, and will 
now conclude and thank you for' your kind attention. 

Mr. Cohalan. I will introduce as the next speaker Hon. James K. 
McGuire, a former mayor of New Eochelle, N! Y., who will address 
you very shortly and who will submit to you figures made up of a 
compilation of statistics from the secretary of state's office. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES K. McGUIRE, OF NEW ROCHELIE, 

N. Y. 

Mr. McGujcre. Mr. Chairman, my interest and knowledge of Ireland 
has been chiefly along economic and industrial lines, studying her re- 
sources, exports, and her opportunities for trade and development. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee especially to the im- 
portant situation of Ireland with regard to American trade, and in 
order to demonstrate the importance and the value of Irish trade with 
American industries I have turned to the consular reports for the last 
three years, which are on file here in the Department of State, for 
the years 1918, 1917, and 1916. 

With the effort that is being made here on the part of America for 
direct shipping to Ireland, it is evident that during the coming year 
the development of Irish trade with America will be a very serious 
and important problem here for American business interests, and I 
wish briefly in introducing for the record the voluminous compilation 
of figures that I have compiled from the records of the State Depart? 
ment, to make this brief introduction, so you will understand what 
the figures represent. 

Obviously if the United States is to develop a direct and important 
trade with Ireland, a gain of many millions to American commerce, 
our country must have consular or business representatives in Ireland 
who will assist American merchants and manufacturers, not in the 
exploitation of Irish resources for the benefit of American capitalists 
and labor only, but to cooperate with the people of Ireland in the fair 
exchange of American and Irish products, in order to increase the 

Erosperity and improve the commercial and industrial conditions of 
oth countries, and to assist in balancing our trade with the Continent. 
I wish to call your attention to the important fact in connection 
with the balancing 1 of trade, that Ireland is the only country on the 
Continent last year whose trade was nearly balanced. Irish ex- 
ports and imports last year amounted to $1,241,000,000, of which 
$686,000,000 were imports and $586,000,000 were exports. Ireland, 
therefore, is not responsible in any way for the drop in the value of 
the British pound, which was quoted yesterday at $3.65. 

Consuls are the watchful sentmels of American producers who warn 
the Government of impending industrial changes wherever they are 
located; of the possibilities of new-found resources, improved meth- 
ods of production, markets, railway facilities, harbor conditions, 
ocean rates, discrimination in rates, labor conditions, crops, farms, 
mining, costs of production and other things included in the economic 
state of the territory in their field. They have nothing to do with 
politics, of course, beyond cultivating friendly feelings and good 
relations with the United States among the people with whom they 
are living, and to protect fairly the interests of our country. There 
is little or no opportunity at present for the development of Irish trade 
with America, or vice versa, through the agency of the American 
consular staff in Ireland . We have few consuls in Ireland. They are 
able men, greatly devoted to American interests, naturally, who find 
themselves helpless, however, in any recommendation or under- 
taking to bring the Irish and American producing and commercial 
interests together, because nothing can be done for Ireland outside 
of her own shores save through English channels. 
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There are numerous consular letters in the State Department 
pointing out the opportunities for American trade with Ireland, but 
the lack of direct shipping, of customhouses, the barricades built by 
middlemen, defective facilities and innumerable difficulties caused 
by the fact that the British Government in Ireland is not responsible 
to the people and cares but little for the interests of the Irish people. 
This has resulted in general failure to execute the plans and recom- 
mendations of the American Consular Service for the development of 
American trade with Ireland. 

The Consular Service and our bureau of foreign trade advisers in 
the State Department as to Ireland are deserving of great credit for 
the ability, industry, and thoroughness which they have demonstrated 
for years in securing all the available information for our Government 
on the state of Irish agriculture, manufactures, labor, imports, and 
exports. The reports secured by the Consular Service and the sta- 
tistics prepared amid difficulties found in few countries prove most 
conclusively the existence in Ireland of a new-found market for 
American products, if the people of Ireland are permitted to establish 
their own government and function in administration and legislation. 

To support our claims as American citizens of the importance and 
value of Irish trade to the United States, your attention is respect- 
fully invited to the closing lines of the last report of the American 
consul to the State Department of the United States dated Dublin, 
Ireland, March 2, 1919. Many of the extracts follow, and this is 
their final recommendation signed by Vice Consul Van Dyne: 

A serious mistake would be made from a business point of view to regard this country 
only from a political standpoint and to overlook the opportunities it affords for the 
wide-awake American firms. Ready markets are available for practically all classes 
of commodities, including agricultural implements, railway engines, coaches, boots 
and shoes, gloves, hosiery, dry goods, feeding stuffs for cattle, seeds, metal office 
furniture, etc. 

The State Department files include consular reports covering many 
phases of production and distribution in Ireland and much inter- 
esting economic information which prove in many ways that amid 
great obstacles and despite their isolation in Europe and lack of a 
stable mature government, the Irish race has accomplished very many 
works in their native land, in recent years, to indicate they are a most 
industrious, cultivated, intelligent, and useful people. 

Herewith are submitted extracts from the most recent official 
reports to the Secretary of State as of March 27, 1919. 

The centers of activity cited are the ports of Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
with brief reports on Limerick, Galway, and Waterford. The report 
includes portions of the latest available statistics for Ireland, as taken 
from the office of the foreign trade advisers of the State Department 
April 16, 1919. They include estimated value of all imports and ex- 
ports from 1914 to 1917, inclusive; the class and kind of. products 
exported, the value of Irish exports in 1917 being over $500,000,000, 
the value of imports passing through the six principal ports in 1917. 
And on that point I wish to call the attention of our opponents yes- 
terday, who in referring to the great poverty and misery of Dublin 
as compared with the large city in the north. Dublin has a population 
of 371,000 and Belfast has a population of 393,000. In spite of the 
fact that according to an official governmental report filed the year 
before the war, that there were 20,000 families living in 20,000 single 
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rooms in dwellings in Dublin; in spite of all the handicaps and the 
difficulty of loading and unloading machinery, and the shortage of 
docks, difficulties in clearing the harbor, yet the business of the port 
of Dublin last year was $26,000,000 and the business of the port of 
Belfast was $52,000,000. 

These reports show the result of the successful struggle of the 
Irish farmer to improve agriculture. The fact is a surprise to most 
Americans that the grain crop in Ireland now far surpasses the value 
of the potato crop. The decrease in live stock as to the land acreage 
changes from grazing to tillage — because you know one of the great 
reasons why Ireland has suffered as she has is that she has had 
millions of acres of grazing lands where the young cattle are fed never 
fully developed; shipped m that state over to England, fed in Eng- 
land, transferred baok to Ireland, and those of you who have traveled 
over Ireland again and again have eaten meat from cattle that were 
born and were young in Ireland, and were sent over to England to be 
fed and fattened, and then were shipped back and put on the tables 
of the hotels. 

Mr. Fox said yesterday that there was no coal in Ireland; that she 
lacked the natural resouroes upon which the prosperity of a great 
nation is founded. I asked him to go to the State Department to- 
morrow and see the report of the American Consular Service, in which 
they say in the last report, March 27, 1919 — I quote the words of the 
State Department: 

It is estimated that the minimum quantity of coal remaining in half a dozen Irish 
coal fields amounts to-day to 300,000,000 tons of good quality coal. 

And yet because of the failure of the development of the mines in 
Ireland there were only 117,000 tons of coal mined last year. Coal 
is selling in the interior of Ireland to-day at $26 a ton, and at the 
ports of Ireland at $20 a ton. 

I ask that these reports from the State Department — there are 
some supplementary statements that I have prepared, and also a 
further supplementary statement that is nearly finished, on what 
the harbors of Cork and Queenstown could do for the development 
of American trade — with your permission I ask that they be inserted 
in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objeotion the remarks will be extended 
as indicated. 

Mr. Cohalan. I will now introduce a short speaker, Mr. Chairman, 
Maj. Eugene F. Kinkead. 

Mr. Rogers (in the chair). Judge Cohalan, I have assumed that 
your time expired about a quarter of 4. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cohalan. I don't think your time accords with mine at all. 
The major will be the last speaker, and he tells me he is going to take 
only eight or nine minutes ; then I understood Mr. Cochrane was to have 
at least an hour to sum up; by reason of roll oalls and interruptions, 
and one thing and another, I am afraid we are not going to get 
allotted quite that time. 

Mr. Rogers. Do I understand that Maj. Kinkead and Mr. Cochrane 
will be the only concluding speakers ? 

Mr. Cohalan. They are the concluding speakers. We have ar- 
ranged a list which I would then like to submit of those here who 
want to be heard in favor of the bill, and also written statements from 
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different parts of the country of persons who would like to have had 
an opportunity of speaking, but who have by reason of the fact that 
they could not possibly be heard by the committee within the time 
allotted to us, have prepared written statements which they would 
like to submit to you. 
Mr. Rogers. I understand. 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. EUGENE F. KINKEAD, 192 HARRISON 
AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Mr. Rogers. You are a former member of Congress, Maj. Kinkead ? 

Maj. Kinkead.. Yes, Mr. Chairman; three terms. 

During my legislative experience, gentlemen of the committee, I 
have never seen a committee of the House or the Senate which has 
so earnestly demonstrated its desire to ascertain the truth in the 
matter that is submitted to you as has this present body. 

I want to take a moment at the outset of my short time to pay a 
tribute to the opposition who are here and have presented their case. 
I say to you, sir, that the Ulster Protestant has qualities of mind and 
of heart that makes for leadershipin any particular walk of life that he 
may be called upon to enter. The Ulster Protestant is as loyal to 
principle, as he understands principle, as any race of men upon this 
earth. And I say to you, sirs, that you can understand what has 
been denied to the world by the interfering hand of a foreign power 
among the people of the north and the people of the south of Ireland. 
; Two or three statements were made yesterday that I want to enter 
corrections upon the record concerning. The first was the state- 
ment that Ireland was a submarine base — and, Mr. Chairman, that 
charge has been made very generally. I cite to you, sir, the state- 
ment of Admiral Sims that there was not only not a submarine 
base in Ireland,, but it was obviously impossible to have a submarine 
base there, because no torpedoes could be supplied at that base. 

The statement was made that the American Legion had gone on 
record as opposing the creation of the Irish republic. Let me read 
to you the statement made by the introducer of the resolution, 
Alfred M. Collins, chairman of Post No. 118, of Bryn Mawr — and my 
friends of the opposition may ask have I the right to speak for the 
members of the American Legion ? Mr. Chairman, I had the honor 
and the privilege of serving my country as an officer in the late war. 
In addition to that, two of my brothers, both like myself, over mili- 
tary age, offered their services to the Government, and one of them 
blessed the soil of Flanders with his blood. So I believe that I can 
speak for the members of the American Legion. Mr. Collins says: 

It should be understood that this resolution does not attack the Irish republic. 
There was no such intention and the State convention did not go on record as having 
done so. 

Mr. Chairman, the leader of the opposition said that President 
Wilson did on one occasion make a reference to the American prin- 
ciple that we have attempted to show underlies the entire discus- 
sion that we are presenting to your honorable committee. Before 
the war, during the war, and after the war the President of the 
United States made and reiterated the principles that he laid down 
in his Mount Vernon speech. I will not have the opportunity to 
read his specific utterances — they are in my prepared speech — but I 
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do want to call your attention to his remarks at Cincinnati on Octo- 
ber 26, 1916. And let us see what he said at the tomb of Washington, 
the most hallowed spot in all America. He said: 

The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic 
arrangement, or of political relationship must be upon the free acceptance of that 
settlement by the people immediately concerned, and not upon the basis of the 
material interest or advantage of any other nation or people that may desire a differ- 
ent settlement for the sake of its own interests, influence, or mastery. 

And I ask you, Mr. Chairman, did statesman ever utter a principle 
that so completely fits the case of Ireland in her relationship with 
Great Britain? After the armistice was declared, the President, 
speaking again at Paris, said: 

We are here to see that every people in the world shall choose their own masters 
and govern themselves, not as we wish, but as they wish. 

And later in Paris he declared that: 

It is sound American doctrine, in consonance with the Declaration of Independence, 
that all governments derive their power from the consent of the governed. Being 
an American principle we come to apply it. 

And as I say to you, sirs, that, being Americans, we come here to 

?ou and aks that you aid in the application of that principle. Again 
esajd: 

No peace can last, no peace ought to last, that is not predicated upon these prin- 
ciples. The words have been uttered and the moving finger writes, and having writ 
moves on; nor all your piety or wit shall change or cancel half a line, nor all your tears 
wash out a line of it. 

Mr. Chairman, no American of my party was a more genuine 
admirer of the great man who leads the destinies of this country; 
no man has given to the President of the United States a more affec- 
tionate loyalty than I from that great day in August, 1910, when I 
had the privilege of being one of four of my party to go to the then 
president of Princeton and ask him to run for governor of my State, 
but I say to him, sir, through this committee, that he has not lie 
power to withdraw a single line of his utterances [applause]. The 
American people alone have that right. 

Mr. Chairman you may well understand the difficulties that I face 
in the moment that I have with you. I thank you for your gracious 
courtesy and ask leave to extend my remarks. 

Mr. Cohalan. Mr. Cochran stepped outside for a moment. May 
I have the time taken up by saying that Mr. James M. Graham, 
former Member of Congress, asks for just a moment in order to put 
down his name and address and say that he would like to submit a 
written statement ? Mr. Graham, of Chicago, 111. 

STATEMENT OP MR. JAMES M. GRAHAM, SPRINGFIELD, III. 

Mr. Graham. I am from Springfield, HI. Chicago is our northern 
suburb. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I realize very 
keenly the pressure for time here. I had intended making a rather 
exhaustive statement on one particular point, the question whether 
Ireland was and is a nation. I shall not, of course, attempt to enter 
upon a statement of that character under the circumstances. I am 
quite as anxious to hear from the eloquent and eminent gentlemen 
from New York as any of you. I know he can use the time to much 
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better advantage than I could, and 1 shall therefore take advantage 
of your very liberal dffeF of leave to print, and will waive any claim 
I might have on vour time. I thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Judge Cohalan, did you say that you would present 
the names of those favoring this bill ? 

Mr. Cohalan. Yes, sir; we have just handed up a list of them. 

Mr. Gallivan, of Massachusetts. I hope you will put my name in 
there as one who was promised some time, and I will waive whatever 
time I was to get. ■ 

Mr. Eogers. You do not care to present the list orally ? 

Mr. Cohalan. No; I would like to read it, if I may. 

Mr. Rogers. I don't think there is any objection to your reading 
it, if the witnesses would like to have it included. 

Mr. Cohalan. Those present who recorded themselves as sup- 
porting the bill include the following: 

Hon. Daniel F. Cohalan, New York Supreme Court, New York City, member 
National Council, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Hon. Frank P. Walsh, Kansas City, Mo., chairman American Commission for Irish 
Independence. 

Hon. Bourke Cockran, 100 Broadway, New York City, former Member of Congress. 

Hon. Jame K. McGuire, New Rochelle, N. Y., representing citizens of West- 
chester County, N. Y. 

Richard W. Wolfe, 5344 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111., Committee of One Hun- 
dred for an Irish Republic. 

Hon. James E. Deery, 330 Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind., national president 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Hon. Lindsay Crawford, Toronto, Canada, president Protestant Friends of Ireland; 
president Independent Order of Orangemen. 

Mrs. Mary F. McWhorter, 5524 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 111., president Ladies' 
Auxiliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Rev. F. X. McCabe, D. D., Chicago, 111., president De Paul University, Chicago, 111. 

Edward J. Noonan, Esq., Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md., Commodore Jack 
Bjarry Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Arthur U.' Pope, 59 Washington Square, New York City, executive committee, 
Protestant Friends of Ireland. 

Rev. James Grattan Mythen, Hotel Commodore, New York City, general organizer, 
Protestant Friends of Ireland. 

Hon. Peter F. Tague, 21 Monument Square, Charlestown, Mass., United States 
Congressman. 

Daniel T. O'Connell, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass., director Irish National Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

S. Bidgway Kennedy, 5523 Hunter Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., Thomas Ashe 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Rev. Dr. Patrick J. Healy, Catholic University, Washington, D. C, National 
Council, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mary L. Sullivan, 136 East Forty-eighth Street, New York City, Cumann-na-Ban 
(Irish Women's Council), First American Auxiliary. 

A. G. Williams, 1009 Maison Blanche Building, New Orleans, La., chairman for 
Louisiana American Commission on Irish Independence. # 

Edward F. McSweeney, Framingham, Mass., chairman Americanization Committee, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; member advisory committee Irish Victory Fund. 

Katherine Hughes, Washington, D. C., secretary Irish National Bureau. 

Joseph McGarrity, 3714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,. Pa. 

Rev. J. R. Kenny, LL. D., 811 Oak Street, Youngstown, Ohio; United Irish 
Societies of Youngstown, Ohio. . ,. 

Shaemus O'Sheel,-280 Broadway, New York City,,Wm. Pearse Branch, Friends of ■ 
Irish Freedom and Rooney Society, New York City. 

Charles N. Wheeler, Chicago, 111., Protestant Friends of Ireland. 

Rev. M. O'Sullivan, P. R., 2928 Archer Avenue, Chicago, 111., Committee of 100 
for an Irish Republic, 

Anna E. Murphy, 709 Bittersweet Place, Chicago, 111., delegate Small Nations 
League, Daughters of Martha Washington* , , ; ; 
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Mrs. Bernard J. Mahony, 714 North Pine Avenue, Chicago, 111., Small Nations 
League, Daughters of Martha Washington. 

Patrick M. Connelly;, 201 Willis Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Thomas McNamara, jr.. Nick Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Edward F. Kean, 355 Laurel Street, Manchester, N. H., president Father Francis 
A. Mulvantry Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. W. Knee, 205 Concord Street, Manchester, N. H., Father Francis A. Mulvantry 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. . 

Joseph F. Griffin, 593 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H., Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Thos. Addis Emmett Branch. 

John T. Coyne, 5 Bentley Terrace, Pittsfield, Mass., Friends of Irish Freedom, Thos. 
Addis Emmett Branch. 

Miss Mary E. McGuire, New Rochelle, N. Y., representing Trinity College students. 

Willard DeLue, 21 Kenberma Road, Boston, Mass., chief Section of Information, 
Irish National Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. John J. Callaghan, Baltimore, Md., director Commodore Jack Barry Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. . 

James M. Kelly, 3547 Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, Pearse Branch, Friends of 
Irish Freedom. 

Cornelius S. Ryan, 224 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

P. J. Ryan, 224 F Street NW., Washington, D. C, executive committee Padraic 
Pearse Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Miss Mary A. Keena, 48 West Eighty-fourth Street, Padraic H. Pearse Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Miss Anna Murphy, 57 Center Street, New York City, Padraic Pearse Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

J. M. Moriarty, 144 Willow Street, Waterbury, Conn. 

Joseph Bolger, 262 West One hundred and fifteenth Street, New York City, St. 
Columcille, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Helen Rogers, 169 English Avenue, New York City, St. Columcille, Friends of 
Irish Freedom. 

C. H. Schgharue, 314 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York City, Irish Progressive 
League. 

Kitty (Miss) Leahy, 317 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, treasurer St. 
Columcille Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Thomas O'Brien, 369 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, president St. 
Columcille Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Rev. Thomas J. Hurton, P. R., Philadelphia, Pa., vice president, Friends of Irish 
Freedom, St. Enda's Branch of Gaelic League. 

Francis S. Clarke, Philadelphia, Pa., State secretary, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

William J. Hurley, 157 East Ninety-fifth Street, New York City, Brian Bora Club, 
New York County Board and Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Rev. Thomas J. Hannon, 44 North Main Street, Cortland, N. Y., Friends of Irish 
Freedom, Robert Emmet Branch Cortland, president; chaplain, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, County Board, Cortland. 

John F. Horgan, 4025 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa., State Street E. 

Thomas C. McNamara, M. D., 613 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J.; state organizer 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Patrick Logue, 3700 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., president Division 8, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Mrs. Sarah Moffit, 1237 Resaca Place, Pittsburgh, Pa., county council. 

Wilfred T. M. Brady, 412 Stanhope Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., delegate general Jamei 
Shields Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

John Patrick«Hayes, 514 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., delegate County 
Leitrim Men's P. B. S. and A. Association, 211 East Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

Rose M. Scullin, 1445 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Florence Nally, 308 West Eighteenth Street, New York, delegate William Pearce. 

Adeline A. Nolan, 235 West Fourteenth Street, New York City, delegate William 
Pearce Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Peter Waters, Summit Street, Oyster Bay, N. Y., delegate Phelan O'Neal Branch. 

John J. Buckley, 1608 Third Avenue, New York, secretary New York Local Council, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, president Roger Casement Branch. 

James B. Girvin.504 Lincoln Building, Broad and South Penn Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Padraic H. Pearse Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

John C. O'Keefej 6009 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa., president Division 31, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Hugh Scullin, 1445 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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John Hogan, 920 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, delegate L. Council. 

Luke Dillon, 5436 Catharine Street Philadelphia, Pa., president I. A. C. 

Cornelius J. Donegar, Oyster Bay, N. Y., delegate Phelan O'Neal, Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Matthew J. Moran, 2627 South Hicks Street, Philadelphia, Pa., delegate Thomas 
Davis Club. 

Patrick Quirke, 304 West Fifteenth Street, New York City, delegate C. J. Kickham 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Patrick J. Hoey, 951 Sixth Avenue, New York, United Irish Counties Societies. 

James R. Thompson, 61 WesfrTenth Street, Bayonne, N. J., delegate John McBride 
Club. 

James Egan, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., financial secretary Thomas Russell 
Branch. 

Anthony J. Horan, 433 Maple Street, Jenkintown, Pa., John Mitchell Branch. 

Daniel Sheehy, 125 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Friends of Irish Freedom 
and O'Donovan Rosea Branch. 

Thomas J. Donovan, 125 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Friends of Irish Free- 
dom, O'Donovan Rossa Branch. 

Michael J. O'Brien, 39 School Street, Glen Cove City, N. Y., president John Daly 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Terence S. Rogan, 27 Landing Road, Glen Cove, N. Y., recording secretary John 
Daly Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

William Burke, 909 Sixth Avenue, New York City, Robert Emmet, Friends of 
Irish Freedom. 

Michael J. Murphy, 817 Westcott Street, Syracuse, N. Y., delegate Brian Boru 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Richard Manning, 523 West One hundred and forty-first Street, New York, Celtic 
Club. 

John Donohue, 22 Convent Avenue, New York, Celtic Club, New York. 

Mary E. A. Smith, 710 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J., recording secretary Brian 
Boru Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. Ellen Lynch, 313 West Seventeenth Street, New York, William Pearse Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Martin H. Murphy, 119 Washington Place, New York City, Friends of Irish Free- 
dom, William Pearse Branch. 

Joseph P. O'Connor, 85 Arlington Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Thomas J. Birmingham, 240 Broadway, West Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y.. 
Friends of Irish Freedom, Joe Donogan Branch. 

John J. Sweeney, 1014 Carleton Avenue, New York City, Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Richmond Branch. 

James Campbell, 1233 Castleton Avenue, New York City, Friends of Irish Freedom. 
Richmond Branch. 

Maj. Michael F. O'Rourke, 426 Sixty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y ; , Friends of 
Irish Freedom, Robert Emmet Club. 

Robert L. Lankford, 261 Elm Street, West Bryton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mrs. Margaret E. McCarthy, 516 Wesit One hundred and fifty-ninth Street, New 
York City, Friends of Irish Freedom, Robert Emmet Branch. 

Rev. M. J. McAuley, Gifford Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

John Stratton O'Leary, 2218 University Avenue, New York City, Friends of Irish 
Freedom, Archbishop McHale Branch. 

Rev. John J. B. Callaghan, Washington, D. C. 

Robt. Nethorcott, Ellendale Avenue, Portchester, N. Y., Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, Sarsfield Club. 

John J. O'Neil, 649 Waune Street, Bridgeport, Conn., Friends of Irish Freedom, 
950 members. 

Mrs. Ellen Lynch, 313 West Seventeenth Street, New York City. 

Catherine M. Alworth, 8 Elmwood Avenue, Montclair, N. J., Friends of Irish Free- 
dom. 

P. J. Kilduff, 1010 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J., Lincoln Republican League. 

Francis Jones, 622 Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, N. J., Sarsfield Club. 

John J. Regan, 281 East One hundred and fortieth Street, New York, Bunker Hill 
Club, Clan-na-Gael. 

John Hackett, 657 Second Avenue, New York, president Robert Emmet Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. Hannah Dempsey, 360 Bay Street, Staten Island, N. Y., Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmett Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Honora A. Burke, 310 West Forty-eighth Street, New York, organizer Robert 
Emmet Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 
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Mrs. Nora K. Qualey, Yonkers, N. Y., recording secretary Major McBride Branch 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 
William P. Burke, 154 West Green Street, Nanticoke, Pa., delegate. 
Joseph A. Sexton, 925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Local Council, Friends of 
Irish Freedom. 
John A. McGarry, 5320 Wayne Avenue, Chicago, 111., United Irish Societies. 
Patrick Lee, 8539 One hundred and first Street, Richmond Hills, N. Y; 
R. E. McNalley, 1320 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo., Michael Davitt Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Henry J. Phillips, 2323 West Garnet Street, Philadelphia, Pa., delegate, Robert 
Emmet Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 
Mary E. Quinn, 136 R Street NE., Washington, D. C, Irish National Bureau. 
Anastasia M. Meade, 2408 K Street NW., Washington, D. C, Irish National Bureau. 
Charles McGovern, 48 High Street, Jersey City, N. J., Irish National Bureau. 
Marie L. Smith, 107 Tillinghast Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edmund M. Sullivan, 3288 N Street NW., Washington, D. C, Irish National Bureau. 
John M. Moran, 3454 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Louis F. McCabe, 4941 Florence Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., O'Rahilly Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, D. H. Comber Club. 

Farrell F. Gallagher, 16 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Retail Grocery Clubs of New 
York, affiliated American Federation of Labor. 
Thomas P. O'Dea, 223 Florida Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Nicholas F. Collins, 20 T Street NW., Washington, D. C, vice president Irish 
American Union. 

Mitchell O'Connor, 424 Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C, financial secretary 
Irish American Union. 

Patrick F. Quinn, 136 R Street NE., Washington, D. C, president of Irish Ameri- 
can Union. 
Thomas Pettit, 5 K Street NE., Washington, D. C, Patrick Pearse Branch. 
Daniel J. Callaghan, Washington, D. C, representative, Irish American Union. 
George T. Shaughnessy, 86 Lilac Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Frank B. Gorman, 3922 Flournoy Street, Chicago, 111. 

Robert J. Barrett, 116 S Street NW., Washington, D. C, State president Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, District of Columbia. 

Eugene C. Bonniwell, 3311 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa., State chairman bond 
■drive. 

Wm. Hughes, 1112 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C, Irish American Union. 
Rossa F. Downing, 416 Fifth Street NW., Washington, D. C, president Patrick H. 
Pearse Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. David G. Jones, 194 East College Street, Canonsburg, Pa., Irish People, Wash- 
ington County. 

Thomas F. Ryan, 2467 Eighth Avenue, New York, labor organizer. 
J. Joseph O'Donnell, 1146 Bryant Avenue, New York, N. Y., Bunker Hill Club, 
200 members, and Friends of Irish Freedom, Archbishop McHale Branch, 500 mem- 
bers. 

William J. Boyle, 2818 Poplar Street, Philadelphia, Pa., central labor union, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 400,000. 

W. E. O'Connor, 333 West Fifty-first Street, New York. Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Terrence Bellows McManus Branch, 508 members. 

Mrs. Martin Kane, 144 Broad Street, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y., Henry Shears 
Branch. 

Harry Cunningham, 154 East Forty-ninth Street, New York, Shamrock Club, 2,000 
members. 

Thomas J. Byrne, Two hundredth Street and Webster Avenue, Bronx, Bunker 
Hill Club. 

John F. Horgan, 4025 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa., State secretary Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, 40,000 members. 

Annie Whitaker, 862 Hornaday Place, New York City, Archbishop MacHale Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 500 members. 

Patrick Logue, 3700 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., president Division 80, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, 350 members. 

Janjes A. Donovan, 88 Prospect Street, Sprinfigeld, Mass., central body, United 
Irish Societies, 2,000 members. 

John A. Reidy, 92 Mapledell, Springfield, Mass., Boyle O'Reilly Literary Club; 
180 members. 

Edward Fullam Mahon, 600 West One hundred and thirty-sixth Street, New York 
City, St. Coman's Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 500 members. 
Joseph Dunn, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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Eilean Murphy, 313 West Sixteenth Street, New York City, Carmelite Branch,. 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Hugh Montague, 127 Autumn Street, Passaic, N. J., Thomas Clarke Branch, Friends 
of Irish Freedom. 

Thomas J. Maloney, 555 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Martin Kane, 144 Broad Street, Stapleton, Staten Island, Henry Shears Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 125 members. 

M. J. Mulvihill, 2727 Washington Street, Vicksburg, Miss., Committee of 100. 

Roderick J. Kennedy, 2043 Ryer Avenue, New York City, James Connolly Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

W. Eugene O'Beirne, 2425 Eighth Avenue, New York, Patrick Sarsfield Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Martin B. Fahy, 1325 Park Avenue, New York, secretary Brian Boru Club, Clan- 
na-Gael. 

Thomas J. Finnegan, 230 Bergan Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., president Pierce 
McCann Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

John T. Flood, 6232 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary Local Council, 
Friends of IriBh Freedom. 

Mrs. M. A._ Gallagher, 610 North Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. State 
president Ladies' Auxiliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Rev. John C. Brennan, Cathedral Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., O'Donovan Rossa 
Branch. 

T. T. Martin, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas Rock, 130 East Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y., Central Federation, 
Union of Greater New York and vicinity. 

Isadore Stem, 119 South Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James L. Lyons, 940 Fox Street, Bronx, New York City, N. Y., McCann Branch. 

Simon Crehan, 47 Fremont Street, Bridgeport, Conn., Thomas Francis Meagher 
Branch, 950 members. 

Martin Stanton, 167 Fifth Street, Jersey City, N. J. Office Hudson County, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, 2, 000 members. 

J. H. Garrity, 307 Pearson Street, New Castle, Pa., delegate Joseph Plinkett Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 350 active. 

Michael B. Lyons, 18 Passquirk Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., Mayo Association, 500 
members. 

Richard J. McGrath, 21 Concord Street, Jersey City, N. J., delegate County Council, 
Jersey City, 800 members. 

F. J. Casey, 229 H Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mark H. Folan, 2422 K Street, NW., Washington, D. C, Ancient Order of Hibernians 
secretary Division 1. 

Thomas McGrath, 839 Fourth Street, NE., Washington, D. C, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, district secretary. 

Rev. Patrick A. McGinnis, 146 Rector Street, Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walter P. Gough, Lehigh Avenue, Twenty-fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Friends of Irish Freedom, Patrick Ford Branch. 

C. J. McCarthy, O. M. I„ 391 Michigan Avenue, NE.-, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. C. J. Coyna, 340 Forty-sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. John H. Sherry, O. M. I., D. D., Oblate Gollege, Catholic University, Ex- 
county Chaplain, Ancient Order of Hibernians, Carleton County, Canada, Washington, 
D. 0. 

James M. Graham, Springfield, 111., former Congressman. 

Rev. T. Rooney, 1914 Butler Street, Manchester, Iowa. 

Rev. J. M. Molloy, 627, Waterloo, Iowa. 

F. H. McCave, C. M., 1010 Webster Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

J. J. Mulready, 117 Sixth Avenue, North Fargo, N. Dak. 

Catherine A. Breen, 439 Second Street, SE., Washington, D. C, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, Ladies' Auxiliary. 

W. E. Ryan, 666 G Street, NE., Washington, D. C, Friends of Irish Freedom, 

Mary C. Flanagan, 717 Tenth Street, NW., Washington, D. C, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. 

Patrick J. Conway, 1187 Lexington Avenue, New York City, president Irian 
American Athletic Club, 1,600 members. . 

May Walsh, 523 West One hundred and forty-first Street, New York City, N. Y., 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. Mary Manning Walsh, 523 West One hundred and forty-first Street, New York 
City, N. Y., Friends of Irish Freedom. 
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John H. Sigerson, 200 West Elmwood Avenue, Sharon Hill, Pa., delegate Thomas 
Ashe Branch, Philadelphia. 

Patrick Cronin, 1026 Ivanhoe Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., Clan-na-Gael of Western, Pa. 

Patrick A. Kilgallon, Thirtieth and Kent Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., Ex-State 
president Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Martin J. Ganaghan, 1702 Manor Avenue, McKeesport, Pa., National Council, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 2,000 members. 

Mrs. Lawrence Mancher, 632 West Fourth Street, Wilmington, Del., delegate 
commander McDonnough Branch. 

Patrick Mulrooney, 608 French Street, Wilmington, Del., Irish American Associa- 
tion, 500 members. 

Margaret M. Murphy, 2115 West Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md., Ladies' Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, No. 60, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. P. A. Monigle, 822 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Del., delegate commander 
McDonough Branch. 

John F. Ryan, 82 West One hundred and fifth Street, New York City, N. Y., 
Shamrock Club and Eamonn Ceaunt Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 600 and 410, 
respectively. 

Mrs. Geo. Brown, 626 West Fourth Street, Wilmington, Del., vice-president Thomas 
McDonough Branch. 

Mrs. Chas. P. Miners, 632 Vandever Avenue, Wilmington, Del., delegate commander 
McDonough Branch. 

Anne M. Woods, 517 Spruce Street, Wilmington, Del., corresponding secretary 
commander McDonough Branch. 

Hugh Tracy, 610 Darrow Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

James J. Foley, 1835 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Bishop O'Dwyer Branch 
Friends of Irish" Freedom, 400 members. 

James J. Foley, 1835 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Napper Tandy Branch 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 500 membersf 

James C. Mangan, 1835 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Brian Bora Club, 650 
members. 

Martin Bohan, 166 New Hall Street, New Haven, Conn., Division No. 7 Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. 

Daniel Sheehy, 125 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., president O'Donovan Rossa 
Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 305 members. 

Mrs. Sarah Moffit, 1237 Resaca Place, Pittsburgh, Pa., Allegheny County Council, 
1,000 members. 

John Hackett, 657 Second Avenue, New York, Robert Emmet Branch Friends of 
Irish Freedom, 1,000 members. 

Mrs. Nora Qualey, Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., secretary Maj. McBride 
Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 1,000 members. 

Mrs. D. D. McCarthy, 516 West One hundred and fifty-ninth Street, New York, 
Robert Emmet Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 1,000 members. 

Martin B. Fahy, 1325 Park Avenue, New York City, secretary Brian Bora Club, 
650 members. 

Thomas J. Finnegan, 230 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., president Pierece 
McCann Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 650 members. 

Frank Hagne, mayor, City Hall, Jersey City, N. J. 

F. X. O'Brien, Jersey City, N. J. 

Joseph Bolger, 262 West One hundred and fifteenth Street, New York, N. Y., 
St. Columbcifle Branch Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Chas. Selinger, 55 West Sixty-third Street, New York City, Irish Progressive League, 
1,500 members. 

Helen Rogers, 169 Eighth Avenue, New York City, St. ColumbciUe Branch Friends 
of Irish Freedom, 1,500 members. 

James F. O' Kelly, 21 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York City, president 
Innisfail Branch Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Frank Donnelly, 912 Brook Avenue, New York, McHale Branch Friends of Trish 
Freedom, 500 members. 

Mrs. John O'Brien, 608 West Fourth Street, Wilmington, Del., delegate Commodore 
McDonough Branch. 

_M. Murray, 1829 West Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md., Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians and Catholic League, 800 and 1,100 members. 

Edward D. Noonan, 4i2 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md., Division 5 Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, Friends of Irish Freedom, 700 members. 

George J. Brown, 6262 West Fourth Street, Wilmington, Del., delegate Friends of 
Irish Freedom. 
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John O'Brien, 608 West Fourth Street, Wilmington, Del., delegate Friends of 
Irish Freedom. 

James Hynes, 414 East Sixth Street, Wilmington, Del., president Division 1 Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. 

Neal B. Kelly, 1805 Market Street, Wilmington, Del., treasurer Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Edward Melchior, jr., 818 West Harrison Street, Wilmington, Del., secretary Friends 
of Irish Freedom. 

James Molloy, 1011 Elm Street, Wilmington, Del., vice president Patrick Sarsfield 
Branch, 100 members. 

Kitty Coyle, 262 South Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., St. Edba's Gaelic 
School. 

Patrick Brennan, 314 North Brown Street, Wilmington, Del., vice president 
division Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Michael J. Gahan, 108 North Carrollton Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Emmet Club, 
100 members; Friends of Irish Freedom, 500 members. 

John M. Beatty, 137 North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., delegate Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 200 members; Division 65 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, 250 members. 

Rev. Wm. McLaughlin, 615 Grove Street, Jersey City, N. J., State president Friends 
of Irish Freedom, 20,000 citizens. 

Peter J. Gannon, 717 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, 111., secretary Chicago Council 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 25,000 members. 

Thomas Rock, 130 East Forty-seventh Street, New York City, 350,000 union men 
and women attached to the Central Federated Union of Greater New York and vicinity. 

Wilfred L. M. Brady, 412 Stanhope Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., James Shields Branch 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 187 members. 

Thomas J. Donovan, 125 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Celtic Club and O'Dono- 
van Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 550 members, 

P. J. Halloran, 2092 Madison Avenue, New York City, Innisfail Branch Friends of 
Irish Freedom, 800 members. 

Eugene McElroy, 342 East One hundred and thirty-ninth Street, Bronx, N. Y., 
Con Colbert Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 500 members. 

John J. Cunningham, jr., 1938 East Albert Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Division 18 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, 150 members. 

Philip D. Fitzpatrick, 307 Rodney Street, Wilmington, Del., I. A. A. Phil S. B., 
1,000 members. 

Daniel McNamee, Morris Avenue, Summit, N. J., national president St. Patrick 
Alliance of America, 29,200 members. 

Michael McLoughlin, 2239 Wharton Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Edward Duffy 
Club, No. 370. 

James Kane, 2846 Cedar Street, Philadelphia, Pa., William Orr Club, 250 members. 

William Noonan, West Brighton, Richmond Borough, New York, Gov. Dongan's 
Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 200 members. 

Patrick L. Dillon, 5551 De Lacey Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 200 members, P. H. 
Pearse FriendB of Irish Freedom. 

J. J. Curran, 134 South Washington Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Friends of Irish 
Freedom, Cuculain Branch, 500 members. 

Rev. Wm. F. Cahill, 4432 North Troy Street, Chicago, 111., delegate from all councils 
Friends of Irish Freedom, Chicago, 111., 7,200 members from Chicago. 

Rev. J. M. Molley, 627 West Waterloo, Iowa, Dr. W. P. Slattery Branch, State 
chairman Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Rev. John H. Martin, Channing Avenue, and Roberts Lane, Malvern, Pa., Malvery 
Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 103 members. 

John P. Hays, 514 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1,200 members, P. B. S. 
County Leitrims Men's Association and. A. Association. 

William Joseph Ennis, 1618 Asquith Street, Baltimore, Md., Division 12, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Patrick A. Henahan, New Haven, Conn., Members Self-Government for Ireland; 
Emmet Club; Division 2, Ancient Order of Hibernians; San Salvador Council, No. 1; 
John Barry Fourth Degree Assembly; Emonn.Caennt Branch Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. M. F. O'Connell, 753 Tinton Avenue, Bronx, New York City. Vice president 
Cume-na-mbam Inc., 7,000. 

Mrs. Daniel Dempsey, 360 Bay Street, Staten Island, New York, Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmett Branch Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Sarah MacKelvey, 73 West Ninety^ixth Street, New York City; president Cume- 
na-mbam, Inc. (Irish Women's Council), 7,000. 
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Honor Walsh. The Colonial, Germantown, Pa., associate editor Standard and Times. 

Anna M. M. Anderson, 134 South Ruby Street Philadelphia, Pa. ; C. Y. M. Rebiew. 

John J. Splaine, 504 Wholley Avenue, New Haven, Conn.; national vice president 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

James E. Murray, 35 North Main Street, Butte, Mont.; Friends of Irish Freedom 
and Associated Irish Societies. 

M. O'Connell, 190 Ninth Avenue, New York City, Robert Emmet Branch, 225 
members. 

John McGoldrick, 401 East One hundred and thirty-seventh Street, New York City; 
representing Thomas McDonough Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, 900 members. 

Francis S. Clark, 2247 North Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., State secretary' 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 50,000 members. 

Thomas Ei O'Neill, 1658 North Sixty-first Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; county presi- 
dent Ancient Order of Hibernians, 20,000 members. 

John P. Hayes, '514 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., Allan Larkin and O'Brien, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 500 members. 

John O'Dea, 1344 Colwyn Street, Philadelphia, Pa., National secretary Ancient 
Order Hibernians in America, 200,000. 

Rev. William T. McLaughlin, 615 Grove Street, Jersey City, N. J., Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Michael B. McGreal, 287 Dwight Street, New Haven, Conn., Friends of Irish Free- 
dom, national treasurer. 

Michael F. McGann, 451 Howard Avenue, New Haven, Conn., Wolfe Tone Club. 

Patrick Skinner, 283 Ashmun Street, New Haven, Conn., Sarsfield G. A. Club. 

John F. McCarron, Farmersville, 111., Irish Day Association. 

Peter J. Gannon, 717 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, 111., Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Chicago Council. 

Rev. William F. Cahill, 4432 North Troy Street, Chicago, 111., Friends of Irish 
Freedom, Chicago Council. 

Patrick O'Hagerty, 66 Cleveland Street, Springfield, Mass., United Irish Societies. 

Margaret Warner, 422 West Twenty-fourth Street, New York City, Irish Progressive 
League. 

John T. Felon, Washington, D. C, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

J. J. Curran, 134 South Washington Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Friends of Irish Free- 
dom, Achullain Branch. 

Joseph J. Hall, 101 Ward Street, Naugatuck, Conn., representing all Irish societies. 

James J. O'Connor, 458 West Forty-ninth Street, New York City, Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Allan A. Iurrie, 317 West One hundred and twenty-first Street, New York City. 

E. J. O'Connor, 1320 Green Street, Augusta, Ga., State director, Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Rossa F. Downing, 416 Fifth Street NW., Washington, D. C, president Patrick H. 
Pearse Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 1,500 members. 

Michael J. Murphy, 817 Wescott Street, Syracuse, N. Y., delegate Brian Bom 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 600 members. 

Rev. C. B. McGinley, 4625 Springfield Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., delegate O'Ra- 
hilly Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 100 members. 

J. J. Liddy, 314 North Arsenal Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., State chairman Ameri- 
can Commission on Irish Independence. 

Rev. Michael R. Griffin, 789 Beech Street, Manchester, N. H., Father Francis A. 
Mulvamity Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

John J. Hearn, 8 High Street, Westfield, Mass., State treasurer of Massachusetts, 
representing Massachusetts State Council, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Matthew O'Connor Ford, 154 Wilson Street, Larksville, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., secretary 
State organizer Luzerne County Council, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Thomas L. Doyle, 756 North Union Avenue, Decatur, 111., United States Shipping 
Board. 

J. L. Howell, 1400 H Street, Washington D. C. 

Mrs. T. McCaffrey, 204 East Ninetieth Street, New York City, recording secretary 
of Roger Casement Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 5,000 members. 

(Mrs.) Mary C. Cahill, 1847 Holland Street, New York City, Commodore John Barry. 

Mrs. L. R. Robinson, 315 West Sixteenth Street, New York City, Carmelite Branch. 
M. Murray, Baltimore, Md. 

Edward J. Noonan, Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Commodore Jack Barry Branch. 

Joseph McGarrity, 3714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. J. R. Kenny, LL.D., 811 Oak Street, Youngstown, Ohio, United Irish Socie- 
ties of Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Mrs. Mary _F. McWhorter, 5524 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 111., National president 
Ladies Auxiliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Arthur U. Pope, 59 Washington Square, New York City, executive committee, 
Protestant Friends of Ireland. 

Shaemus O'Sheel, 280 Broadway, New York City, Friends of Irish Freedom, William 
Pearse Branch, William Rooney Society, New York. 

Charles N. Wheeler, Chicago, 111., Protestant Friends of Ireland. 

Rev. M. O'Sullivan, P. R. ; 2928 Archer Avenue, Chicago, 111., Committee of One 
Hundred for an Irish Republic. 

James Grattan Mythen, Hotel Commodore, New York, general organizer, Protestant 
Friends of Ireland. 

Patrick M. Connelly, 201 Willis Avenue, Youngstown. Ohio. 

Thomas McNamara, jr., Nick Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Edward F. Kean, 355 Laurel Street, Manchester, N. H., president Father Francis A. 
Mulvantry Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. W. Knee, 205 Concord Street, Manchester, N. H., Father Francis A. Mulvantry 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Joseph F. Griffin, 593 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H., Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Father Francis A. Mulvantry Branch. 

John T. Coyne, 5 Bentley Terrace, Pittsfield, Mass. Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Thos. Addis Emmet Branch. 

Miss Mary E. McGuire, New Rochelle, N. Y., Trinity College students. 

Rev. F. J. Sheen, 112 North Elmwood, Peoria, 111. 

Rev. Edward J. Hickey, jr., 4026 Jefferson Avenue, East Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. P. Christopher, Peru, 111. 

J. F. Gallagher, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

E. G. Byrne, 401 East One hundred and thirty-seventh Street, New York City, 
Wolfe Tone Club, 300 members. 

Edward P. McCabe, 502 South Fifth Street, Brainard, Minn., Friends of Irish 
Freedom. . 

P. A. Kilgallen, 3001 , Bethlehem, Pa. ' 

P. J. Owens, 2089 Madison Avenue, New York City, secretary C. J. Kickham Club, 
300 members. 

Mary E. Killiher, 2007 B Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Rossa Downing, 3148 Mount Pleasant Street, Washington, D. C, Friends of 
Irish Freedom, Patrick Pearse Branch. 

Margaret J. Keliher, 2007 O Street, Washington, D. C. 

D. C. O'Flaherty, Richmond, Va., president Patrick Henry Branch, Friends of 
Irish Freedom, 500 members. 

Andrew J. Clarke, 1106 Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis., president Thomas Davis 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Rev. John P. Ewens, C. M., 1000 East Price Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., president Joseph Plunkett Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom; chaplain Division 
50, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Rev. John H. Martin, Malvern, Pa., president Friends of Irish Freedom, Malvern, 
Pa. 

Mrs. John Matthews, 1518 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 250. 

William P. Coogan, 514 North Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., O. H. Cumber 
Club, 150 members. 

Delia Fitzpatrick, 493 Second Avenue, New York City, Joseph Plunkett Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Elizabeth Lovett, 493 Second Avenue, New York City. _ 

John J. Murphy, 14 Highland Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians No. 211. _ _ , . , ._ 

Frank O'Hara, 1301 Monroe Street NE., Washington, D. O, substitute for Dr. 
Andrew Smith, of Oregon. ' 

Frank McCann, 311 East Twenty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y., treasurer Carmelite 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. - . 

Very Rev. Denis O'Connor, O. C. C, 338 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
City, president Carmelite Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. „,..„, 

Jerome A. Ditchy, Kelleys Island, Ohio, supercargo United States Shipping Board, 
Division of Operations. . 

Rev. James I. Maguire, S. J., Leonardtown, Md., superiors and pastors. 

Patrick Henry O'Connor, Bowie, Md. 

Patrick G. Egan, 939 Baldwin Street, Waterbury, Conn., Tomas Asher Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 500 members. 
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Mrs. J. Jennings, 1512 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

ThomaB O'David, 26 Eighth Avenue, New York City, composer of "The Orange, 
White, and Green," "Up de Valera." 

Patrick King, 931 East Schiller Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Catholic Young Men's 
Union of America, 300,000 members. 

Thomas O'Crabbin, 15 Christopher Street, New York City, N. Y., Citizens of Irish 
Republic of New York Club. 

A. Agnes O'Neil (Miss), Washington, Friends of Irish Freedom, Pearse Branch. 

Maj.Telman, U. S. N., Navy Department, executive committee, Protestant Friends 
of Irish Freedom. 

Michael Donohoe, 2838 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., president local 
branch Friends of Irish Freedom. 

James McGurrin, 1400 Grand Concourse, New York. 

Mrs. James McGurrin, 1400 Grand Concourse, New York. 

Matthew J. Hughes, 525 East TTrrty-eighth Street, Baltimore, Md., president county 
board of Baltimore city, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

John T. Doyle, 2005 Boone Street, Baltimore, Md., State president Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. 

James W. Hentz, 943 West Lexington, Baltimore, Md., Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Martin Colleran, 920 East Eager Street, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish Freedom 
and Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

John H. Gallagher, 1271 Riverside Avenue, Baltimore,_ Md., Friends of Irish Free- 
dom; president Division No. 3* Ancient Order of Hibernians 

James J. Regan, 1800 K Street NW., Washington,. D. C. 

John C. Crane, 40 Van Buren Street, New Brighton, N. Y. 

John H. Gallagher, 1271 Riverside Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish Free 
dom; president Division No. 3, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

James Drury, 258 Westervelt Avenue, New Brighton, N. Y. 

James A. Marren, 2034 East Thirtieth Street, Balitmore, Md., Friends of Irish 
Freedom; Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

John K. Wess,_1105 Forrest Place, Baltimore, Md., secretary Division No. 8, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. 

Edward P. McDonough, 917 South Kenwood Avenue, Baltimore, Md., president 
Division No. 10, Ancient Order of Hibernians, and Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Francis J. Dornan, 662 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., president Division 
No. 5, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Thomas J. Murphy, 2915 Fait Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians; Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Stephen J. McDonough, 216 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md., national committee- 
man, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

John P. Cunningham, 1936 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Md., national committee- 
man, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Owen T. Garrigan, 1009 East Eager Street, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish Free- 
dom and Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Michael J. Redding, Park Avenue and Howard Street, Baltimore, Md., Baltimore 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

James P. Walsh, 3417 Edmondson Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish Free- 
■dom and Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

John T. Jullin, 2103 Boone Street, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish Freedom and 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

_ Lee Lanahan, 772 West Hamburg Street, Baltimore, Md., Irish Freedom and Divi- 
sion No. 12, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

James F. Lanahan, 772 West Hamburg Street, Baltimore, Md., Irish Freedom; 
Division No. 12, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Thomas C. McGee, 606 Hamburg Street, Baltimore city, Md., Friends of Irish 
Freedom; treasurer Division No. 3, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
_ John T._ O'Leary, 113 South Schroeder, Baltimore, Md., vice president No. 2 Divi- 
sion, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

James P. O'Connell, 1404 South Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., financial secretary 
Division No. 3, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Thomas J. Luby, 1300 Lamens Street, Baltimore, Md., president of Emmet Club 
and president Division 17, Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Frank Gallagher, Boston and Kenwood Avenue, Baltimore, Md., treasurer Emmet 
Club. 

Thomas Loughran, 1944 Delancy Street, Philadelphia, Pa., president Vinegar Hill 
Olub. 
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John Edward Bohleder, 754 West Hamburg Street, Baltimore, Md., secretary Divi- 
sion No. 12, Ancient Order of Hibernians; Irish Freedom. ' 

Michael F. Farrell, 1515 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md., State secretary 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Matthew J. Hughes, 5256 Thirty-eighth Street, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

John Kearney, 2939 Huntingdon Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish Freedom. 

John F. Caton, 417 North Callington Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

William F. Welsh, 715 Scott Street, Baltimore, Md., Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

William J. Guerin, 908 Homewood Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish Free- 
dom. 

M. T. Greene, 814 Seventh Street SW., Washington, D. C. 

Edwin F. Walsh, 708 Fourth Street, Knoxville, Tenn., State chairman Committee 
for Irish Freedom. 

John S. Clifford, 609 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C, State chairman 
for North Carolina. 

John M. Grant, 1432 Twelfth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Sarah R. Kelly, 845 East Chilton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., county president 
Ladies' Auxiliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians, Philadelphia. 

Robert Nethercott, Ellendale Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y., Sarsfield Club, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Rev. William J. Kirwin, O.M. I., 348 Porter Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y., Friends of 
Irish Freedom, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thomas A. Curren, 2034 South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Irish-American 
Club. 

Thomas J. Welsh, 1936 East Lafayette Avenue, Baltimore, Md., State chairman 
Irish History, Maryland. 

John Breen, 93 Barrow Street, New York, Brian Boru Friends of Irish Freedom. 

James E. Burns, school, Glen Cove, N. Y. (mayor). 

T. W. Dunworth, 1245 Irving Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

M. Heffernan, Sixth and Morton Avenues, Chester, Pa., Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Cornelius J. Donegan, Oyster Bay, N. Y., 274 members, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

M. Daniel Moloney, 281 East One hundred and fortieth Street, New York City, 
Shamrock Club, N. Y. 

Daniel T. Dempsey, 360 Bay Street, Staten Island,- New York City, N. Y., Friends 
of Irish Freedom, Thomas Addis Emmet Branch. 

Mrs. A. J. Regan, 281 East One hundred and fortieth Street, No. 7 Cumman Na Ban. 

Mrs. P. T. Murray, 535 Second Street SE., Washington, D. C, Friends of Irish 
-Freedom. 

Seaumus B. O'Quinn, 430 East Walnut Lane, Germantown, Pa., delegate local 
council, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

M. P. Sullivan, 1824 Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Maurice Horgan, 132 East Ninety-sixth Street, New York City, treasurer Maj. 
John McBride Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 2,800 members. 

Mr. Daniel Moloney, 51 Columbus Avenue, New York, treasurer Roger Casement 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 3,014 members. 

Miss Margaret Buckley, 1440 W Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Michael O'Connor, 1415 East Lanvale Street, Baltimore, Md., Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Catherine Donovan Cronin, 1312 North Fulton Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Ladies' 
Auxiliary,' Ancient Order of Hibernians, No. 6, Commodore Jack Barry Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Elizabeth Lovett, 493 Second Avenue, New York City, branch, Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Patsy K. Murphv, 2613 Francis Street, Baltimore, Md., A. A., Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, No. 6, Commodore Jack Barry Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Mrs. J. Morris, 1587 U Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

J. Lawrence Sullivan, 1017 First Street, Washington, D. C. 

Daniel A. Callaghan, 1235 E Street NE., Washington, D. O, president Division 3, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bryan, 1411 N Street NW., Washington, D. C, Friends of Irish 
Freedom. 

Edward A. Dacey, 518 H Street NW., Washington, D. O, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

James E. Murray, Butte, Mont., Friends of Irish Freedom. 

Katherine A. Moynihan, 20 Charlesgate West, Boston, Mass. 

Helen Phelan, Watsonville, Calif. 
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Elizabeth M. Alexander, 85 Pelham Street, Newport, R. I. 

Anna C. Real, R. N., 135 Waterville Street, Waterbury, Conn. 

Regina M. Lurprenant, 1515 South Washington Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 

Everybody whose name has been signed to that is here and has 
physically signed his own name, or her own name, to a memorandum* 
indorsing the position taken by the proponents of this bill. 

Mr. Gallivan of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, not having had 
an opportunity to physically sign that paper, I would like to record 
that I have been here all through this hearing and was promised 
some time to speak for this resolution, but I desire to waive all time 
for Mr. Cockran. ^ want it recorded now, however, that I am here 
as one of the leaders in Congress in this movement at all times, hut 
I have not had the opportunity to speak to the committee, for one 
reason or another, but I want the committee to know that I am with 
this bill, hook, line, and sinker. [Applause.] 

Mr. Rogers. It is understood, I assume, Judge Cohalan, that our 
receiving these exhibits for possible inclusion in the record does not 
bind the committee in any way to print it all, although presumably, 
we shall be very liberal in the matter of printing what has been 
submitted. 

Mr. Cohalan. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that a ruling was made 
earlier in the hearings at which it was said that anybody who did 
not get an opportunity of speaking might submit bis matter in 
writing. Of course if the committee were going to pass upon any 
matter that Was submitted before it finally went into the record, that 
is all I wish to say, but the understanding practically arrived at was 
that anything submitted from one who could not be heard could be 
put into the record. 

Mr. Rogers. The intentipn of the committee, I understand, will 
be very liberal. 

Mr. Cohalan. After Mr. Cockran finishes I want to call attention 
to one or two authorities. Mr. Smith says he wants to make some 
suggestion afterwards. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I want Mr. Cockran to answer a query. 

Mr. Cohalan. Will you address it to him when I introduce him? 

Mr. Rogers. Just one moment, if you please — Mr. Smith, I think 
a technical ruling would probably curtail the time of Mr. Cockran 
very much short of his hour, but it was the informal understanding 
of the committee and of the gentlemen and ladies present that Mr. 
Cockran should have an hour in which to close, and if there is no 
objection I think Mr. Cockran ought to be recognized for one hour. 

Mr. Cohalan. Then, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the proponents 
who have appeared in favor of the bill, I have very great pleasure in 
introducing now — or rather in presenting to you — Hon. Bourke 
Cockran of New York. It is unnecessary lor me to say who he is; 
that he is one of the leading students of history in America; that 
he is a scholar of extraordinary attainments; that he is a man of 
broad and wide cultur e; that he is one, in my opinion, of the greatest 
statesmen of the country and I have great pleasure in presenting 
Hon. Bourke Cockran of New York. [Applause.] 
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STATEMENT OF HON. W. BOURKE COCHRAN, OF NEW YORK 

CITY. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Mr. Cockran, I am one who believes in the 
right of self-determination, and as a member of this committee I 
want to vote for this or any other resolution that brings about that 
end, provided, as a representative of the people of the United States 
in my official capacity, I can do so without violation of the Constitu- 
tion of my country. Will you be kind enough to touch upon that in 
your remarks 1 

Mr. Cockran. Mr. Smith-, I will address myself to it immediately. 

Mr. Goodwin. Mr. Smith of Illinois. 

Mr. Cockran. Whose fame has reached me, though this is the 
first time I have seen him personally that I recall. 

I think it should be made clear at the outset — that if to free Ire- 
land — to make her the most prosperous country the world has ever 
seen — it were necessary to put a violent or unfriendly or even an un- 
sympathic hand upon one single feature of our Constitution, I would 
say — and I believe every man of Irish blood in America would say — 
"Respect the Constitution embodying American freedom though 
everything else must perish.'' [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman. Before proceeding to answer concretely the ques- 
tion put by Mr. Smith, I want to show that this Irish question, 
(in the settlement of which we hope this committee will play a most 
important part), is essentially a practical one — not a mere senti- 
mental one — as some of the statements made here might lead you to 
infer. I would not be found trespassing on the time of this committee 
if we were asking it to deal with nothing but abstractions. If the 
actual condition of Ireland were prosperous — nay, if attainment of 
prosperity were possible under the government now exercising 
authority there — then I would not think of asking the American 
Congress to interrupt its other concerns to consider the advis- 
ability or necessity of passing this measure. But whether this 
measure for effective recognition of the Irish Republic should 
be passed has become I submit a question which it is not merely proper 
for the American Congress to consider, but one which demands its 
consideration. Because the conditions in Ireland today are analo- 

fous to those under which we intervened in Cuba 21 years ago. And 
venture to say the people of Ireland have more in common with us, 
are bound to us by ties far closer and interests far deeper, than the 
people of Cuba. I say this with the friendliest feelings for the young 
Republic which this nation brought into existence. I think I was 
the first person in this country to suggest that it was our duty to de- 
liver Cuba — by negotitation, if possible, by force of arms if necessary 
—from conditions which had become a discredit to civilization, 
contended then that when in any country the government is control ed 
by an alien nation and is found exercising its powers not to protect 
life and liberty, but to oppress one and destroy the other, that govern- 
ment is a discredit to civilization which all the forces of civilization 
should combine to uproot and remove. That principle was adopted 
and made an essential feature of our foreign policy /when this govern 
ment at the point of the sword put an end to the oppressive, barbar- 
ous perversion of government maintained in Cuba by Spain. 
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Now, conditions in Ireland to-day are vastly worse than they were 
in Cuba 21 years ago. - That is the first proposition on which you are 
urged to report favorably this bill; which pray bear in mind is not a 
measure for intervention by force of arms, but merely for recog- 
nition of the government that the Irish people have themselves 
erected to displace the hideous misgovernment imposed on them 
by a foreign nation, which for several centuries has been a dark 
stain on the civilization of Christendom. 

Lest I be suspected of exaggeration (the Irish you know are said 
to be a nation -of rhetoricians, more remarkable for exaggeration of 
their metaphors than for accuracy of their statements) I will mention 
just one fact wholly beyond dispute, which must serve to make 
absolutely clear the character of the conditions against which the 
Irish people have long been in revolt, and to end which they are 
now in revolution. 

If anyone of you gentlemen appeared in Ireland and delivered a 
Fourth of July speech— that is to say, if you made a speech praising 
the principles which we celebrate and glorify in our Fourth of July 
orations— he would be arrested. He would be locked up. But not 
in an Irish prison. He would be deported to England and there 
incarcerated. 1 His whereabouts would be kept concealed. No charge 
would be made against him. But he would be kept under lock and 
key until the British Government became satisfied that he had been 
intimidated to a degree where he would never again venture to 
breathe doctrines deemed so pestilential in an atmosphere of tyr- 
anny as those embodied in our Declaration of Independence. 

To state this — and the statement can not be questioned— is to 
describe conditions wholly irreconcilable with our civilization. • 

But it does not by any means describe fully the barbaric methods 
to which Ireland is subjected by its alien rulers. 

It is a fact absolutely undisputed that Ireland is freer from crime 
than any other country in the world. Yet in proportion to the 
population there are more of its inhabitants in jail at this moment 
than in any other country. And the acts for which these men and 
women are held prisoners as criminals are acts which you celebrate 
as virtues — every one of them. Gentlemen, that statement rests 
not on my authority or on the authority of any man of Irish blood, 
but on the authority of Englishmen; and of Englishmen who are 
among the strongest opponents of Irish emancipation. 

Let me read from the Round Table, which is an English publica- 
tion bitterly opposed to Sinn Fein. Discussing the situation in 
Ireland, it says: 

One is told indeed from time to time that the Sinn Fein is losing its grip; but 
proof in support of the statement is seldom obtainable. Notwithstanding the failure 
of all hopes based upon the Peace Conference, the separatists still hold the field, not 
because a general body of Irishmen believe in the republic, but because they dis- 
believed in British good- will and British statesmanship. The condition of the country 
is still unsatisfactory in the extreme. Nonpolitical crimes — 

This, remember, is English testimony— 

(always rarer in Ireland than elsewhere in the United Kingdom) have, indeed, 
become fewer than ever, as recent judicial charges show; but raids for arms are 
frequent, as also are murderous assaults upon men individually or officially obnox- 
ious to the revolutionaries. Such outrages are commonly defended even by 
otherwise sane and decent people, on the ground that a state of war exists between 
the Irish republic and the English Crown. And it must unfortunately be added 
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tliat the spectacle of English, soldiers with shrapnel, helmets, and fixed bayonets 
patrolling the streets of Dublin and other towns, unavoidable though it may be 
under existing circumstances, fosters this illusion, while it angers and humiliates 
even those — and they are more numerous than is often remembered in Great Britain — 
who have the most intimate reasons for honoring the King's uniform. There can 
be few Irishmen of either party who regard with pleasure the continuous presence 
of an army of occupation openly holding down a sullenly disaffected mass of their 
countrymen, and fewer still who believe that such a state of things can continue 
indefinitely. l 

Now conceive the full significance of this statement coming from 
hostile sources. It concedes unreservedly that the present state of 
things in Ireland can not be suffered to continue indefinitely. That 
is precisely what we are contending here. But while all Englishmen 
agree that these conditions can not be suffered to continue, no English- 
man suggests any plan for effectively ending them. 

We are here to present a plan perfectly simple and definite, which 
we know will prove effective. It is the withdrawal of English armed 
forces from Ireland. Then the Irish people will establish a govern- 
ment abundantly capable of maintaining peace and order under 
which conditions of unparallelled prosperity will bless the land. A 
very effective step toward that most desirable consummation will be 
favorable action by you gentlemen on this measure. For if independ- 
ence of the Irish Republic be recognized by the United States, the 
authority of the Irish republic will soon be established in Ireland by 
the Irish people themselves. 

But consider a little further the admissions made in this article that 
I have just quoted. 

It says: 

Nonpolitical crimes (always rarer in Ireland than anywhere .else in the United 
Kingdom) .have indeed become fewer than ever, as recent judicial charges show. 

As a matter of fact, this statement falls far short of the whole truth. 
Not merely is crime rarer in Ireland than anywhere else; it is practi- 
cally a crimeless country. Crimes against women or against nature 
are absolutely unknown. Outside Belfast and Dublin prosecutions 
for ordinary offenses — burglary, larceny, robbery, forgery, obtaining 
money under false pretenses, embezzlement — are so infrequent that 
judges holding assizes in the different counties are nearly always 
presented with white gloves, signifying that there are no criminal 
cases to try. And yet, in this country — almost completely free from 
crime — some six thousand persons are held in jail — not in Ireland 
but in England — without any judicial process and for acts of which 
no honest man would be ashamed but every honest man proud. 

Now that I venture to submit is a condition worse than ever existed 
in Cuba. For, while in Cuba, each side in turn inflicted damage on 
the other, in Ireland none but unoffending natives are the victims of 
intolerable oppression. In Cuba the revolutionary forces were found 
occasionally destroying sugar plantations or burning sugar manu- 
factories, and those that the revolutionaries spared the Spanish sol- 
diers soon reduced to ruins. In Ireland property is, entirely safe, 
protected completely not by the British soldiery— who powerless to 
effect anything beneficial are capable only of mischief — but by volun- 
tary action of the people. 

In Cuba patriotism was an offense for which patriots were arrested 
and imprisoned, but they were always kept on the island and their 
whereabouts were known. In Ireland patriots are arrested and 
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cast into prison for acts which you and I and all civilized men must 
approve, but instead of being held in Irish jails they are spirited out 
of the country and confined in places which are unknown to their 
friends and countrymen. 

Twenty years ago many Americans insisted that this country was 
not concerned with conditions in Cuba. They told us that "we 
should mind our own business," and leave the men who had under- 
taken revolution to make it successful if they could, and take the 
consequences if they failed. But these were a minority. The. con- 
science of the great majority revolted against such barbarities. 
Public opinion forced a reluctant administration to draw the sword 
and make an end of the conditions that endangered civilization every- 
where by discrediting it in Cuba. Shall not this Government, which 
achieved that great result, grant our prayer now — -not for armed 
intervention to end in Ireland conditions much more atrocious— but 
simply to recognize the government erected by the Irish people to 
establish other and better conditions for themselves ? 

If these conditions in Ireland which shock the conscience of Chris- 
tendom were merely temporary — if there were the slightest ground 
for hoping that they could be cured or remedied under the govern- 
ment responsible for them — there might be some reason for refusing 
to enact this measure. We did not interfere in Cuba until it became 
clear that Spain could not govern the island except through measures 
so barbarous that they were subversive of our civilization. Her 
helplessness in this respect had been established by two generations 
of intermittent disorder. 

The utter incapacity of England to govern Ireland under any other 
conditions than those which I have described is established by nearly 
nine centuries of barbarous confiscations, oppressions, and execu- 
tions. It is not a new feature of Irish history that this island 
absolutely free from crime, is harassed and menaced with desolation 
by the armed forces of a foreign country; and that through a shock- 
ing pe'rversion of civilized agencies these barbarities are perpetrated, 
not in defiance of government but in obedience to it. When law 
becomes a force, not to establish justice but to outrage it, then civili- 
zation is assailed and imperiled by its own agencies. The fact, 
melancholy and appalling,' that in outraging every element of justice 
and every condition of civilization, these armed British mercenaries 
in Ireland are not violating but enforcing the law of the land, dis- 
credits law everywhere. And when law becomes discredited in any 
country the reign of law becomes endangered in all countries. And 
therefore it is not alone to deliver Ireland from these monstrous con- 
ditions, but to deliver civilization from the discredit they cast on it 
and from the peril they create for it, that we ask recognition of the 
Irish Kepublic. 

Ireland has acquired the sad title of "The Distressful Country'' 
and never was appellation more thoroughly descriptive. But the 
miseries she has suffered are not of her own making, as apologists for 
English rule would have you believe. Ever since the Norman con- 
quest, the varied calamities that have constantly scourged 1 Ireland 
have been direct products of the government which dominated and 
oppressed it. During the centuries that have intervened since 
Strongbow landed on the Irish coast, • Ireland has exhibited the 
frightful spectacle of a country where the very best of its men and 
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women — the noblest of their generation — whose virtues have raised 
them to the highest pinnacle of fame in the eyes of all the world — 
have had no place open to them except the prison, the dock, or the 
scaffold, while the very basest of the population — if not of the human 
family — have been raised to the bench, the peerage, and the wool- 
sack. Never has that dreadful spectacle been so distressingly 
conspicuous as it is to-day. 

Am I exaggerating? You listened to the extraordinary person 
who spoke here a few minutes ago in defense of British rule in Ireland, 
and you observed that every word he uttered was animated by a 
spirit of hate toward the vast mass of the Irish people. When you 
realize that the spirit of hate displayed by this man is the essential 
principle of English government in Ireland, you will, I am sure, be 
convinced that recognition of Irish independence is a duty imposed 
more urgently by civilization on this Government than intervention in 
Cuba ever was. 

Reproachful mention has been made by this self-constituted 
apologist for tyranny, of the Irish revolt in 1916. Let me give you 
the true history of that rebellion. I have already described it at 
length in the hearings before the Senate committee. I think it 
should be briefly repeated here that you may understand the sig- 
nificance of that bloody tragedy. It shows beyond all doubt that 
England is utterly incapable of doing justice in Ireland and there- 
fore this rebellion was inevitable if these men had in them one drop 
of that same red. blood which has always led Irishmen to follow our 
flag wherever it has been unfurled for freedom and justice — that is to 
say, wherever it has been unfurled in battle. And this burning love 
of justice which has led them to battle for it in distant lands has 
prevented them from submitting to injustice in their own land. For 
there are two ways in which injustice can be done. One is by per- 
petrating it, the other by submitting to it. Ireland has never done 
either. Please God she never will. 

This so-called rebellion was the revolt of an oganization called 
the Nationalist Volunteers. They had been organized not to oppose 
the British Government but to support it against a threatened 
rebellion. They were not formed till armed resistance to enforce- 
ment of a law passed by the Imperial Parliament had been deliber- 
ately and openly planned by Sir Edward Carson. 

We have heard much talk about pro-Germanism among . Irish 
Nationalists. Here are undisputed facts of very recent history. 
Just prior to the outbreak of the war Carson brought 100,000 stands 
of arms into Ireland from Germany for the use of his volunteers. 
In public speeches he declared that rather than remain part of a 
self-governed Ireland, Ulster would ask the German Emperor to 
aid him and his fellow rebels in resisting what he denounced as a 
conspiracy to place Protestants under a government which might be 
controlled by Catholics. These Ulster Volunteers were organized in 
divisions, each with its headquarters, ready to take the field at the 
call of their leaders the moment the home rule bill was finally passed. 
Hospitals were established to care for those who might be wounded 
in battle. Every measure of preparation for war 'was taken that 
military science could suggest. And during all this time the Govern- 
ment remained passive inert, making no effort to maintain authority 
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of the law. That Government, remember, was kept in office by the 
votes of the Irish Nationalists. 

It was not until these open, defiant preparations for rebellion by 
Carson in Ulster had proceeded so far as to become not merely a 
national but an international scandal that a number of Irish Nation- 
alists proceeded to organize other volunteers for the purpose of 
supporting the government against this armed opposition, openly 
threatened and already fully prepared. Now mark what happened, 
After the Ulster volunteers, organized to resist the law of the land, 
had secured over 100,000 stands of arms, but before the Nationalist 
volunteers, organized to support the law, could bring in a single rifle, 
this government, kept in office by Irish votes, issued a proclamation 
forbidding importation of any warlike material into Ireland. After 
this proclamation had been issued, the Ulsterites in utter disregard 
of it brought a cargo of arms into the country. Not merely did they 
defy the government by their acts, they derided it in their speeches, 
openly declaring that they intended to continue "gun running," as 
this form of lawlessness was styled by them. But when the National- 
ists — evidently thinking that a proclamation which rebels could 
defy with impunity, loyal supporters of the government need not 
observe — proceeded to bring in a cargo of arms, military forces of the 
government promptly appeared upon the scene and prevented them 
from landing. Some Nationalists having endeavored to land part 
of the cargo, the attempt was resisted ruthlessly. Not a gun was 
brought ashore, but men, women, and children — many of them 
innocent spectators of what they regarded as an ordinary brawl- 
were shot to death. While British soldiers were thus shooting down 
Irish men and women for attempting to do what Ulsterites were 
allowed to do with impunity, the officers of the English garrison in 
Ireland, with a single exception, announced that if ordered to enforce 
the law establishing home rule they would refuse to obey; and every 
one of those recalcitrant officers — those renegades to their sworn 
duty — was continued in service, suffered to retain his commission. 
Most of them were actually promoted to higher rank; when the 
great war broke out they were among those who led the British 
arms to disaster, while the one man, preeminently the best soldier 
of them all, who, (though a tory of the tories, by family tradition as 
well as by conviction,) had declared himself ready to perform his 
duty, was left without a command during the great struggle, when 
his unquestioned capacity might have proved of the highest benefit 
to his country. Thus is treason rewarded and loyalty punished, when 
Ireland is the theater of English rule. 

Matters were in this condition when the great war began. Mr. 
Redmond, on behalf of the Irish whom he then led, at once announced 
his determination to exercise all his influence and use all his power 
to support the English cause, consenting in the fervor of his enthu- 
siasm that operation of the home-rule bill might be delayed until 
after the conclusion of hostilities. Here, I think, he made a capital 
mistake. Supporting the English Government in time of peril on 
a promise of justice to be rendered in the future is a course from which 
all history should have warned him. But whatever may be thought 
about this, the fact remains that he and his associates vehemently 
urged the young men of Ireland to enlist under the banner of England. 
Mr. Redmond nas been praised so highly by everyone who has 
appeared here in opposition to this measure that I assume none of 
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them will dispute his statement on a matter peculiarly within his; 
knowledge. Well, Mr. Redmond fixed the number of Irish wha 
joined the colors in England, in Canada, in Australia, and in Ireland 
at 500,000, a number in proportion to the population vastly greater 
than was furnished by any other people speaking the English tongue. 
But how was this measure of confidence received ? How were these 
enormous sacrifices acknowledged or repaid ? While the war was in 
progress and Irishmen were giving their blood to insure the safety 
of England, .the highest officers of the government, at a meeting 
held in Dublin Castle, decided to arrest suddenly all leaders of the 
Irish Nationalist volunteers, and at the same time to seize such few 
arms as they had succeeded in obtaining. This is established by the 
testimony of Mr. Birrell, then chief secretary for Ireland. 

But the English Government has never been able to keep its secrets 
from the Irish people. This meeting was held on Sunday. Before 
night its conclusions were known all over the county. And the fol- 
lowing day 2,000 of these Irish Volunteers — all that were accessible in 
the city of Dublin — rose in revolt against this plan to disarm and 
imprison them. They proclaimed a republic. They fought to estab- 
lish it with a heroism unparalleled in the annals of history. These 
2,000 held the city of Dublin for a whole week against two British 
divisions. It was only by shelling the city from warships, safely 
anchored in the harbor, that the rising was suppressed. When it 
was impossible any longer to maintain the conflict, these Irish patriots 
surrendered as prisoners of war on the field of battle. And when they 
had laid down their arms they were butchered like dogs. These men, 
massacred without trial, were the very flower of their race. Men of 
stainless fives, of ideals so lofty that they were inspired to an industry 
which was indefatigable, while despising, the material results for 
which men usually work. Pearse, the president of the Republic, first 
among those butchered, was the author of poems which will be 
forever treasured among the gems of English literature. It has. been 
said here by way of reproach that not one of these men could have 
earned £2,000 a year. Such is the standard by which their merits 
should be judged, according to this Mr. Fox, the self-constituted 
delegate from New Haven — the seat of American learning. 

Well, nearly all these men could have earned much more than 
£2,000 a year had they devoted their talents to occupations more 
profitable materially than those in which all their faculties were 
absorbed. They were poets, philosophers, publicists — every one 
conspicuous in his field of endeavor. Pearce maintained a school 
called St. Euda. He did not make £2,000 a year out of it, nor did 
he try to. Strange as it may seem to those critics (who plainly can not 
comprehend such an attitude) he preferred the noble joys of sacrifice 
to the sordid joys of material profits. All his own patrimony he em- 
barked in this enterprise of civilization. Needless to say, it has been 
swept away in the catastrophe which has overtaken the cause for 
which he died. 

English authorities have sought to justify the slaughter of these 
men on the ground that by no other means could English authority 
be maintained. That statement is undoubtedly true. But surely 
the fact that it is true is conclusive demonstration that English 
authority in Ireland must be ended if civilization is to be cleansed 
of a grievous stain and saved from a deadly .injury. Any Govern- 
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ment that can maintain its authority only by slaughtering, imprison- 
ing, or exiling the very best of the men and women subject to its 
authority, while rewarding and- ennobling the very basest, is by that 
fact condemned as a barbaric perversion of everything that civilized 
government embodies. To make this conclusion absolutely clear, 
we have but to reflect on the manner in which these men were prose- 
cuted to death. The chief figure in these prosecutions was E. F. 
Smith, now Lord Berkenhead, an Englishman without a drop of Irish 
blood in his veins — thank God — who came over to Ulster when Carson 
was organizing his rebellion, and proclaimed his purpose to participate 
in it and who there justified and advocated armed resistance by Irish- 
men to the British Government when it undertook to enforce a home- 
rule bill, which certain men in Ulster considered hostile to their inter- 
ests. But at the meeting of officials in Dublin Castle on that fateful 
Easter evening it was decreed — not threatened, remember, but actu- 
ally decreed — that Irish patriots were to be deprived immediately of 
their liberty and their property. Yet when they adopted the very 
course that E. F. Smithhad advised his own partisans to pursue, they 
were butchered in cold blood under his direction. And to-day that 
man is Lord High Chancellor of England — the head of its judicial 
system and presiding officer of its House of Lords. 

Now, these are the simple, naked, undeniable facts of the 1916 
revolt. Nobody can dispute them. And the history of this tragedy 
is the history ot all Ireland. 

You have heard much praise bestowed on John Redmond - during 
this discussion by opponents of Irish independence. You would, 
therefore, naturally conclude that here at least was one Irish National- 
ist whom the English Government appreciated and respected, even 
if it did not ennoble or reward him. Do you know Redmond's 
actual history? He has often described it to me as possessing one 
unique distinction. He was sworn in as a member of Parliament and 
expelled from the House of Commons on one and the same day, and 
the next day he was imprisoned-. Redmond spent a large part of his 
time in jail. He was no exception to the unbroken rule that the ante- 
chamber of fame in Ireland is the English prison. In every genera- 
tion it has been the same. Names that the whole world has held in 
highest honor are inscribed upon the rolls of the condemned by judi- 
cial process in Ireland. 

A man recently died under singularly tragic conditions in our 
military service after having served as chief executive of the greatest 
city in this country. He is declared by all elements now active in 
opposing this measure to have been the best mayor the city of New 
York ever had. Well, his grandfather, John Mitchel, whose writings 
are among the classics of Irish literature, was an English felon, con- 
victed by English courts because he was an Irish patriot. Con- 
demned to transportation beyond the seas, he left the land he loved 
in a convict ship. 

Thomas Francis Meagher, whose statue stands to-day in the city 
of Butte, an object of patriotic reverence to all the people; whose 
career is described to the youth of Montana — of which he was gover- 
nor when he died — as one which should be an object of emulation 
among American patriots, was an English convict, transported to 
the other end of the globe in a prison hulk. He escaped, as Mitchel 
did, from the penal polony, where he had been sent to herd with 
outcasts of English society, to these hospitable shores, where he 
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was received and welcomed by the' best and highest of American 
citizenship. Smith O'Brien underwent the same treatment; Thomas 
Davis, whose verses are repeated and sung wherever the English 
language is spoken — the poet J aureate of that young Irish movement 
which these other immortals led — escaped the same fate only because 
a merciful God took him to His bosom before the British jailer could 
lock him in a cell. And while these men of shining virtues and 
splendid talents were being branded as felons by British courts, 
and sent in convict ships to herd with outlaws, Keogh, who swore upon 
the Gospels that if elected to Parliament he would never take office 
until Irish rights were conceded and established, but who broke that 
oath within six months, was raised by the British Government, as a 
reward for that perjury, to one of the most important judicial posi- 
tions in the country. 

If you look further back through the dismal corridors of Irish 
history, you will find the same shocking travesties of justice con- 
stantly recurring. 

Everybody here I assume has become familiar with the figure of 
Robert Emmet, as he has been portrayed by the pen of Washington 
Irving. An orator of surpassing genius, a patriot of stainless virtue, 
a hero of dauntless courage, a lover of romantic fervor, a very Galahad 
of purity, personal and political, instead of being, rewarded with 
honors or appointment to high office by the British Government, he 
was strangled by its direction on the gallows at the age of 24. 

Can anybody read, without finding his bosom swell, and his eyes 
grow moist, that masterpiece of rhetoric delivered from the dock 
before his voice was silenced forever by the hangman's rope 1 

And what must be thought of the political system which could 
not maintain its existence except by sending Robert Emmet to the 
scaffold and raising Norbury to the peerage ? But one answer is 
possible. That system is an abomination which must be uprooted, 
overthrown, expelled from the land it has cursed and from the 
civilization which it discredits. Temporizing with it would be 
fruitless, compromise with it disastrous. This conclusion recent 
events have forced on many men who formerly refused or hesitated 
to adopt it, men who while dearly loving Ireland, held in high admi- 
ration the English Government in England and who cherished the 
belief that it might be possible to reconcile both countries by devis- 
ing some method through which they could remain within the same 
Empire on conditions consistent with civilization. 

But now it is clear beyond all question that England can not 
govern Ireland under methods that are civilized. And since every 
country must be governed, if it is to remain civilized, and England 
has shown beyond all question her utter incapacity to govern Ireland, 
there remains but one course and that is to drive the English armed 
forces from Irish soil and allow the Irish people to govern them- 
selves. Now Irishmen are abundantly able to do that. All they ask 
is recognition by this country of the government which they have 
already established for that very purpose. And this country, 
holding as it does the primacy of civilization, is bound in duty, in 
honor, and in self-defense, to encourage (at least to the extent of 
recognizing it) a government established by the Irish people in 
accordance with the requirements of civilization, to displace and 
replace a government that can exist only by outraging all the condi- 
tions of civilization. 
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It was asked here yesterday by one of the committee — and it was 
a very proper question — whether we who are urging a favorable 
report of this bill would continue to advocate it if its enactment 
should lead to war between this country and England. Mr. Chair- 
man, I answer that question, not in words of my own — for in such a 
matter I consider myself quite incapable of offering advice to this 
committee — but in the words of Abraham Lincoln. 

You remember that when he visited New York early in 1860 he 
delivered in Cooper Union a memorable address; an address which 
undoubtedly led to his nomination for the Presidency a few months 
later. That speech contains all the law and the gospel on the duty 
of a great nation confronted by a momentous crisis. It was a time 
of extraordinary excitement, grave apprehension, and widespread 
disturbance. A fugitive-slave Taw had been enacted at the demand 
of the Southern States, but the method of its enforcement did not 
satisfy them. John Brown's raid was attributed to machinations 
of northern abolitionists. Southern political leaders had declared 
openly and positively that if required to choose between the safety 
of property in slaves and maintaining this Government they would 
withdraw their allegiance to it. 

The conditions of their remaining in the Union were acknowl- 
edgment of the right of every slave owner to bring his slaves into new 
territories of the United States without any impairment of his prop- 
erty in them,' vigorous enforcement of the fugitive-slave law and 
drastic punishment of anyone encouraging the flight of slaves from 
slave States to free States. If all these were not conceded fully and 
iinreservedry then there would be secession, and war if secession 
were resisted. To all these fulminations and declarations Mr. 
Lincoln answered (I am giving you the substance of his language, as 
you are all doubtless familiar with it) : 

. Let us not be frightened by threats of danger to the country or of dungeons for our- 
selves, but let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us go for- 
ward and do our duty as God gives us to see it. 

Mr. Chairman, that is my answer when asked what consequence 
an act of justice by the American people may entail or involve. 
I have not the slightest idea that recognition of the Irish Republic 
will cause hostilities with England, if for no other reason than the 
one given here today. That reason certainly is conclusive. But 
whatever may betide, I am sure you agree with President Lincoln 
that the results which may follow performance of duty are in the 
hands of God. It is not for you to measure His designs. You are 
the judges of your own conduct. You are held by Him to strict 
accountability for that and that only. In the discharge of every 
official function you will do your duty as He discloses it to you, 
leaving the consequence with Him Who rules the universe. 

Mr. Lincoln did not confine himself to declarations of his belief 
that the highestpolicy a nation can pursue is to assume that right 
makes might. Through all his admimstration, the most troubled in 
all American history, he had no guide but justice. He scorned any 
policy that was not calculated to make justice supreme. When the 
] ustice which he proclaimed was assailed by violent men, he drew the 
sword to defend it. And the sword which he was forced to draw in 
defense of justice, he refused to sheath until the triumph of justice 
was made absolute and unquestioned. 
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Justice is the only policy that the American people can properly 
pursue. For justice is declared by the Constitution itself to be the 
main purpose for which it was adopted. Justice is the only policy 
that America can profitably pursue, as all our history conclusively 
shows. 

But I have been asked to state the constitutional warrant for 
passage of this law. I have already quoted the precedent furnished 
by our intervention in Cuba. That, 1 think, is decisive. And the 
principle on which we interfered in Cuba has been extended by our 
intervention in Santo Domingo. I think I am fully justified in say- 
ing that in both these cases, the course we have pursued declares it 
to be a fundamental principle of international law, as we understand 
it, that wherever government ceases to protect life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, and becomes an agency to oppress them, it necessarily produces 
conditions abhorent to justice, and therefore, subversive of civilized 
society, which all the agencies of civilization should combine to re- 
move; and if suppression of the government responsible for them is 
essential to their removal, then that government must be overthrown 
and driven from the face of the earth. This is precisely what we did 
in Cuba ; precisely what we have undertaken to do in Haiti. We do 
not, I repeat, ask this Government to do so much in Ireland. But 
we do ask that the attempt of Irishmen themselves to do it shall be 
encouraged to the extent of recognizing the republic which they have 
established for the express purpose of replacing injustice by justice, 
oppression by freedom, discontent and misery by prosperity and 
happiness. 

It has been suggested by some gentlemen here that Ireland holds 
the same relation to England as the Philippines and Porto Rico hold' 
to this country. This assumption is wholly unjustified. We are in 
Porto Rico with the consent, and indeed on the enthusiastic invita- 
tion, of the whole people. 

Our position in the Philippines reflects on this country credit as 
high as England's position in Ireland reflects on her discredit that is 
deplorable. And in saying this, I deem it proper to confess that I 
was one of those who protested most vehemently against taking those 
islands at the time of their acquisition. When this country entered 
the soil of Cuba — when it drew the sword, expended its blood and its 
treasure without stint for the sole purpose of establishing justice in 
an island entirely outside our own territory, scorning to accept any 
material reward for ourselves — I felt that we had made a contribu- 
tion to the progress of humanity which must be immeasurable. But 
when after success had crowned this enterprise, we disregarded— as I 
believed at the time — the professions with which we had undertaken 
it; when we were found taking the Philippines without the consent 
of their inhabitants, I deplored it not merely as a national discredit 
but as a great international calamity. And I am not at all sure even 
now that this apparent abandonment of our ideals, our traditions, 
our historic policy, was not to some extent responsible for encourag- 
ing the conditions and dispositions that led to terrible war which has 
just ended. , 

Certain it is that immediately after we annexed the Philippines 
the whole world began to arm. The spectacle of America engaged 
in forcible acquisition of territory seemed to make every other 
country feel that attack from anv quarter was to be apprehended. 
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And this led to establishment of armaments greater than had ever 
before been organized. Our annexation of the Philippines and this 
extraordinary extension of military forces throughout the world may 
not have had the relation of cause and effect. But the fact that they 
Were coincident can not be disputed. 

But whatever effect our taking the Philippines may have had upon 
the destinies of the world, this much is beyond all doubt : The manner 
in which we have held them has been so unselfish and enlightened as 
to redeem the original seizure. In taking them we declared that 
they would be administered entirely for the good of the Filipinos, 
but this declaration many were inclined to regard as very much like 
the declarations of English politicians, that they are holding Ireland 
for the good of the Irish. Even our pledge that independence would 
be accorded to the natives when we became assured they could govern 
themselves did not reconcile many of us to forcible establishment of 
our authority over them. I was unable to find in any former period 
of history a single instance where people had been rendered fit for 
independence by first subjecting them, without their consent, to an 
authority outside their own borders. But it must be confessed that 
. America has here again.taught the world a new lesson in government 
and demonstrated the lesson by a new and highly successful experi- 
ment. Our tenure of the Philippines has really been for the benefit 
of the Filipinos. We have actually administered them with the sole 
object of qualifying their inhabitants for independence. In this we 
have been so successful that already they enjoy practical autonomy; 
and they are exercising the extensive political rights bestowed on 
them with such moderation and success that the complete inde- 
pendence which we have promised them will soon be theirs. 

To-day a native legislature consisting of a house and a senate 
chosen by popular suffrage passes every law which the people are 
required to obey. Practically all the heads of departments are 
natives. They constitute a majority of the judges, even of those 
who sit in the supreme court. Indeed, except for the governor 
general, the whole government is Filipino; and I think it almost 
certain that Mr. Harrison's successor will be a native of the islands. 
When that is accomplished and the whole government is turned over 
to the natives, America will once more have shown that she can not 
be kept from pursuing the pathway of justice; that justice is not 
merely the oapital objeot of the Amerioan Constitution, it t is the 
absorbing passion of the American people. And that explains the 
confidence with which we are asking a favorable report of the Mason 
bill. 

Our intervention in Cuba and our action in Haiti, as well as our 
course in the Philippine Islands — past, present, and prospective— 
establish, I submit, the full constitutional warrant for reporting this 
measure which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Smith] asked me 
to show. 

And this leads to another question which was propounded, I think, 
by the chairman of the committee. He seemed anxious to be satis- 
fied that the Irish republic for which we are asking recognition is in 
fact a government with which we could enter into relations if it were 
recognized. 

The answer is simple, direct, conclusive. The Irish republic is a 

fovernment by right and it is in actual operation — a government 
e jure and de facto. 
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Where two governments claim authority over the same territory, 
eaoh always claims to be what is called a government de jure; that 
is to say, the government whioh of right ought to be in power whether 
or not it be actually in possession of power. 

What constitutes a de facto government is usually determined 
by circumstances that can not be questioned. The government 
which actually exercises authority over the country by holding 
physical possession of its territory is the government with which 
any other government that wishes to maintain intercourse with the 
country must deal. It is, therefore, the de facto government. 

That the Irish republic is a government de jure should not be open 
to discussion by a committee of the American Congress. Before the 
establishment of this republic when two governments disputed con- 
trol of a country, every other government acknowledged that one 
to be de jure which it preferred. The claim of a government to be 
de jure was decided by other governments very much in the way 
which the late Speaker Reed used to say, American statesmen de- 
cided in his day whether a measure was constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional. 

"When you say a proposal is unconstitutional, that means you 
don't like it," he used to say. "The gentleman from Missouri" 
(referring to Col. Hatch, a prominent member of the House in those 
days and author of the oleomargarine bill) "says that levy of a tariff 
for protection by the Federal Government is unconstitutional, but 
he insists that forbidding manufacture of oleomargarine by con- 
gressional enactment is a very salutary enforcement of the Consti- 
tution. And the gentlemen from Maine" (referring to Mr. Dingley, 
author of the famous revenue measure which bears his name) "thinks 
that the oleomargarine bill is an interference with domestic com- 
merce in the last degree unconstitutional, but that a. tariff for pro- 
tection is in every respect a most meritorious exercise of constitu- 
tional power. All of which is explained by the fact that the gentle- 
man from Maine does not like the oleomargarine bill, and the gentle- 
man from Missouri does not like the tariff. -.' 

Now whether we agree with this view of what is constitutional or 
unconstitutional in our own country, there is no doubt that in Europe 
down to the close of the eighteenth century when authority over 
a country was claimed by two different governments, other govern- 
ments considered that one to be de jure which they liked. JBut in 
severing our relations with the mother country, we established a 
new standard of what constitutes a government de jure! And that 
is consent of the governed. In the eyes of this Nation that govern- 
ment must always be de jure which in its form and substance embodies 
the will of the people. We proclaimed this truth in our Declaration 
of Independence. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Mr. Cockran, my inquiry was prompted by 
the position of Mr. Flood, ex-chairman of this committee, who con- 
tends that it is an executive function, and not a legislative function. 

Mr. Cockran. I will come to that in a moment. I was first of all 
discussing and making clear so far as I could, that the Irish republic 
is a government de jure, as well as de facto, which this country could 
and should recognize. . The right to recognition haying been estab- 
lished, then the method of procedure should be considered. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. Go right along. 
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Mr. Cockran. One thing I ought to point out here. It is this, 
and it is highly important: There is no substantial difference between 
Mr. Flood and myself about the action that should be taken by the 
committee. His resolution is just as effective, I think, as the bill 
that has been presented by Mr. Mason. Either one if passed will 
effect substantially the same result. On final analysis the difference 
between them is this. Mr. Flood's resolution expresses the opinion 
of the House that the independence of Ireland should be established 
and then declares that so soon as the President recognizes the Irish 
republic he will be afforded the means to make the recognition effec- 
tive. Mr. Mason's bill appropriates immediately the monies to make 
recognition effective. But this appropriation can not be, utilized 
until the President decides upon recognition. The difference between 
the two measures is not substantial. For while one specifically 
expresses the desire of the House for Irish independence, the other 
does the same thing by implication. Personally and because of its 
explicit declaration that Congress believes Ireland should be free, 
I think- 1 prefer Mr. Flood's measure. 

Mr. Smith of Illinois. I guess I will not lose any more roll calls 
in the House, then, because I am going to vote for one or the other 
of these, if my right to do so is established. 

Mr. Cockran. Well, that is a most satisfactory assurance. 

But referring to the matter we were discussing, if you gentlemen 
care to hear me on it any further, I will point out that the question 
what constitutes a de jure government can never be in doubt in this 
country. Wherever the men and women who will be subject to-its 
authority declare by a majority that they desire to live under any 

{•articular political system, that preference makes the government 
or which it is expressed a government de jure. By this test there 
can be no question whatever- that the Irish republic is a government 
de jure, and the only government within the island with the slightest 
shadow of justification for claiming to be de jure. 

But the chairman of this committee seems to have some doubt 
as to whether the Irish republic is a de facto government, that is to 
say, a government actually functioning, exercising the powers, and 
discharging the duties of a government. We are here to show that 
it is. The republican government is actually functioning in Ireland, 
exercising the main functions of government over by far thelarger part 
6t the country, over the whole of it except the two largest cities. 
This may sound surprising. But it is confirmed by every item of 
information that is allowed to reach us. 

I think we -will all agree that the main function of government is 
to establish peace and maintain it; not merely peace with foreign 
nations but peace among all the elements of its own population. 
And domestic peace can be maintained only by compelling sub- 
mission of disputes between individuals to tribunals organized to 
settle them by processes of law. A very distinguished English 
judge, Lord Brougham, once said that the ultimate end and object 
of the British constitution — the purpose for which the king is 
crowned, the Parliament assembled, the judiciary established, the 
army and navy organized — is to bring twelve good men and true 
into the jury box. By which he meant that the whole purpose 
and end of government is to preserve peace, by providing judicial 
methods for settling all disputes arising between its subjects. That 
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function of government — its supreme function — is now fully and 
effectively discharged in Ireland by courts of the Sinn Fein Republic, 
except in two cities — Belfast and Dublin— where the English military 
forces will not permit the _ republican cpurts to operate. And 
these cities are the theaters of practically all the crimes com- 
mitted in Ireland. In the rest of ■ the country authority of the 
republican courts is undisputed. And the functioning of these 
courts is not a mere formality. They function more efficiently 
than any other courts in the'world. That may seem to be a startling 
statement. But, gentlemen, if you examine the evidence furnished 
by reports of British officials and the news columns of English daily 
pape s, you will see that it is unqualifiedly true. These courts 
function for the settlement of disputes more effectively than any 
others in the world, because their authority is maintained by popular 
favor. They have not a single officer to enforce their judgments. 
Yet these judgments are obeyed universally and implicitly. 

Now conceive the significance of that, not merely to Ireland but 
to all the world. Here is a country -where justice reigns supreme . 
not by force, but by voluntary action of the people. And that 
realizes the highest ideals of civilization. It is only by voluntary 
action of the people in any community that law ever becomes really 
and completely effective for protection of life, property, and liberty. 

The late Mr. James C. Carter, after he had retired from leader- 
ship of the American bar, spent some seven years in writing a 
series of lectures on the philosophy of law. They were to be delivered 
at Harvard University Law School, but he died just after they were 
completed, before he had an opportunity of carrying out his pur- 
pose. The essence of his theory was that all law is merely custom. 
Unless it is conformable to an existing custom no legislative enact- 
ment, he asserted, could have the effect and force of law; 

In this definition of law he did not include statutes passed to 
facilitate purely municipal functions, such as building bridges, 
maintaining roads, or delivering letters. He referred only to those 
laws of universal application which actually govern the relations of 
men to each other. These he insisted were always embodiments 
of custom if they had any force whatever. It was impossible he 
contended, to establish a rule of conduct among men by writing a 
law on the statute book. 

The function of every law that was really effective was merely to 
to compel obedience by a recalcitrant minority to some custom 
already established by the majority. And the measure of civilization 
attained by any nation, he claimed, is determined by the extent to: 
which customs established by the majority are obeyed by all. In a 
high state of civilization there would be few recalcitrants ; in a perfect 
state of civilization there would be none. From this he concluded 
that laws are not made by legislatures but by the people themselves. 
"You and I are the true law makers," he was wont to say. "In 
going about our daily affairs we are forming the customs which 
when adopted by a majority will actually govern the life of the 
community." Striking confirmation of this contention was afforded 
by the various attempts made for over half a century to enforce' in 
New York City a law prohibiting the sale of liquor on Sunday. 
Not one of them was successful. They were attempts to enforce on 
Manhattan Island the customs of Chautauqua County. In Chau- 
tauqua County the Liquor Law was enforced by spontaneous action 
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of the people. In New York it could not be enforced against the 
opposition of a vast majority. Municipal administration after 
administration went to pieces in vain efforts to enforce it. 

Even a more striking illustration of this proposition was found 
in the complete nullification of all laws and constitutional amend- 
ments, which sought to confer the right of suffrage on the Negro in 
the Southern States. Those enactments were backed by all the 
power of the Federal and of the State governments; by the Army 
and the Navy; by the Judiciary and the Executive department. 
But they have remained wholly ineffective because the sentiment of 
the locality was opposed to them. On the other hand an instance 
of law universally obeyed without any legislative enactment what- 
ever is the right of way which an ambulance always enjoys in the 
busiest streets of the -most crowded cities. Neither ordinance nor 
law has been enacted declaring that right of way, and none is neces- 
sary to establish it. If any one undertook to interfere with 'it every 
pair of hands in the neighborhood would be at the throat of the 
obstructionist in an instant. 

In Ireland to-day decisions by the republican courts are accepted 
everywhere as embodying the justice of every cause. And for that 
reason they are obeyed with implicit and unreserved loyalty. 

By reason of this universal confidence the Irish republican courts 
are able to settle questions which the courts of no other country 
have been able to settle — not even the courts of our own country. 

Let me give you an illustration. Only yesterday on my way here 
I came across an Irish newspaper — one of the few still allowed to 
circulate in the country. It was sent to me because it contained 
an account of firing by policemen upon unoffending citizens. But 
what to me was vastly more important is its report of a dispute 
between what it termed certain drapers and drapers' assistants, or 
as we would express it, drygoods merchants and drygoods clerks. 
The dispute was one quite as complicated, (though on a smaller 
scale,) as the recent dispute between the miners and the operators 
in the coal fields of this country. That dispute the Sinn Fein court 
settled at once. Nobody thought of disputing its decision. Em- 
ployers and employes resumed their occupations under its direction. 
Is there any other country in the world where the courts could 
settle an industrial dispute of this character with like expedition 
and effectiveness? 

Our own courts in attempting to deal with such issues have no 
other weapon than the writ of injunction and that, as you must see, 
is wholly inadequate. If the injunction is violated all the courts 
can do is to imprison the violators for contempt. But to imprison 
several thousand men would be difficult, if not impracticable. More- 
over, if miners, for instance, are locked up in jail they certainly 
could not mine coal. And if they gave nominal obedience to the 
writ and went to. their usual places of labor but performed their 
tasks in such a way as to produce about two per cent of the normal 
supply, it is difficult to see how they could be forced to greater 
efficiency by judicial process. But such a condition would be im- 
possible in Ireland. There the Sinn Fein courts have in very truth 
made law the handmaiden of justice and for that reason their decrees 
are made effective by voluntary act of the people. So there is in 
Ireland a government functioning effectively and beneficently as no 
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other '-government is functioning in Europe to-day. The degree of 
efficiency it has reached may well serve as a standard for all other 
governments throughout the world. 

That I take it sufficiently answers the question propounded by 
the chairman as to whether there is in Ireland an actual govern- 
ment—a de facto government — agoverument exercising its powers so 
effectively as to justify recognition by us. 

Mr. Rogers. Your time has expired, Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Goodman. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that Mr. Cockran be 
allowed time enough to conclude his remarks. 

The Chairman. How much time do you want? 

Mr. Cockran. I don't know. I have no prepared speech. My object 
is to answer various statements and suggestions made here. I have 
yet to deal with two or three of the questions raised in the course of the 
discussion. So far I have been dealing with what I take it is the chief 
stumbling block in the way of the committee. They want to be con- 
vinced, first, of their constitutional power to pass this measure, and 
this much being established they want to be satisfied that the govern- 
ment they are asked to recognize is actually functioning in Ireland. 
I have already given you from English, as well as from Irish papers, 
ample testimony that in Ireland the Sinn Fein government is function- 
ing to the extent of maintaining peace by settling all disputes arising 
among the people. The only disorder in the country is caused by the 
efforts of British police to suppress this orderly government. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Cockran, the committee, I think, is disposed to 
be extremely liberal in its apportionment of time, but it is growing late. 

Mr. Cockran. I really have no further claim on their indulgence. 
I only want to speak just so long as they feel that I am helping them. 
The moment I become tiresome I want you to stop me. 

Mr. Rogers. How much time would it require, should you estimate, 
for you to cover at least in skeleton form, the points you have in mind? 

Mr. Cockran. Twenty minutes or half an hour. I really don't 
know. I fear that in trying to answer various questions I occupied 
more time than the committee can afford. One of these matters, 
because of the suggestions made by Mr. Smith, I have dealt with much 
more extensively than I had intended. Before concluding I should 
like to explain the present economic condition of Ireland, the pros- 
tration of its industries, the poverty of its people, and show that 
these are directly traceable to barbarous legislation which though 
long since repealed produced consequences that still continue to 
affect the country and which can be remedied only by the Irish 
people themselves acting through a government of their own creation. 

Mr. Rogers. Judge Cohalan, how long will the conclusion of your 
observations take ? 

Mr. Cohalan. Only three or four minutes. I want to thank the 
Committee and call to their attention one authority, if I may. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Cockran, do you think you could with reasonable 
certainty conclude your remarks in thirty minutes ? 

Mr. Cockran. I think so. 

Mr. Temple. I move that he be granted thirty minutes. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is adopted. The Chair hears no objection. That will 
conclude your remarks at about ten minutes of five. 
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Mr. Cochran. Don't hesitate to stop me. I am too sensible 
of the courtesy shown me by the committee to trespass on its attention 
one moment longer then it may deem proper or profitable. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to establish the statement that barbarous con- 
ditions have been established in Ireland by English rule, that they 
still continue though the laws which produced them have long since 
been repealed, and that there can be no remedy for them except 
establishment of Irish independence, I call your attention to some 
historical facts. They were admitted, as you will remember, in the 
questions which I put to the gentleman from New Haven. 

The condition of Ireland presents one extraordinary feature which 
it is necessary that you should understand in order to appreciate the 
problem we are considering. Ireland is the only country under the 
sun where the people control neither the land on which nor the govern- 
ment under which they live. They have never ceased to insist on 
their right to control both. The English government has been deter- 
mined that they shall not control either. This assertion on the one 
side and denial on the other constitutes what is called the Irish 
question. 

Now, if that question were a mere abstraction, I could not trouble 
you with it. But the actual result has been this: Alien ownership 
of the land and alien control of the government have caused the 
conditions which have made Ireland a reproach to civilization. 
They have not merely ruined prosperity, but they have prevented 
its restoration by discouraging industry to the point of almost 
complete paralysis. 

The unbroken history of the country shows that the people possess 
an industrial capacity which is quite extraordinary. Ireland has 
frequently been ravaged, her soil seized and bestowed on aliens, but 
until the time of William III those who seized the land usually lived 
on it. These settlers married into the native population, and their 
descendants in the course o£ one or two generations were the most 
active Irish patriots. But for over two centuries the Irish people 
have been excluded from their soil, and this exclusion is the source of 
the misery that has ever since afflicted the country. So long as the 
natives were allowed to regain their soil, the rapidity with which 
after each conquest they repaired the ravages of war is acknowledged 
by all writers to be a marvel of history. 

Cromwell swept over the country with fire and sword, transporting 
the entire population to Connaught, the soil of which was considered 
too sterile to support human life, seizing all the land east of the 
Shannon and bestowing it upon troopers of his army, selling the 
youth of Ireland, male and female, into slavery in the West Indies. 
Yet, in the very next reign the Irish people having been allowed to 
resume possession of their soil, largely through intermarriage between 
these settlers and the native women, this country so desperately 
ravaged, despoiled, nay depopulated, became the most prosperous 
part of the Kingdom. 

Even Froude acknowledges that in the reign of Charles II and 
under Cromwell before his death, the entire trade between Europe 
and America was carried on in Irish ships. Irish cattle and horses 
commanded the highest prices in the English market. The Irish 
woolen trade was the most prosperous in the world. But that 
national prosperity which it would have been the aim of any civilized 
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government to encourage, became the object of the British Govern- 
ment to destroy. The merchants of Bristol petitioned Charles II to 
prohibit Irish shipping, on the ground that it was a competition which 
English merchants could not meet. And although it was devotion of 
the Irish to Charles's father which brought the fury of Cromwell 
upon them, that profligate King, by an order in council, excluded 
Ireland from operation of the navigation act. By that act Irish 
shipping was destroyed and it has never been restored. 

Then, English farmers complained that they could not meet the 
competition of Irish cattle and horses, and to satisfy them export of 
these animals to England was prohibited, with most grevious results 
to the profit of Irish agriculture. 

But the woolen industry remained. Irish wool, owing to some 
peculiar features of the soil, was of a quality that had no equal in the 
world at that time. After Irish shipping had been destroyed, and 
the raising of cattle and horses discouraged, Irish capital engaged 
mainly in woolen manufacture, which became the most prosperous 
in Europe. But this field of industry. was soon closed to Irishmen. 

After James II had been driven from his English throne, the Irish 
espoused his cause, apparently unmindful of the treatment they had 
received from his brother. Deserted on the field of battle by the 
ignoble dastard for whom they had taken up arms, the Irish were 
defeated at the Boyne and their resistance finally overcome on the 
field of Aughrim. William III celebrated his victory by initiating a 
series of laws which Edmund Burke stigmatized as the most remark- 
able instance of human ingenuity perverted to the plunder and 
debasement of a people that can be found in all history. The whole 
soil of the island was confiscated. But this time it was not bestowed 
upon men who had fought on it, or who intended to remain in the 
country. It was given to favorites of the King. Great tracts — ■ 
15,000, 25,000, and 30,000 acres— were bestowed on men who never 
intended to live on it. But the Irish people were not merely robbed 
of their land. Measures diabolically effective were adopted to pre- 
vent them from ever hoping to regain possession of it. All Catholics — 
that is to say, practically the whole native population — were for- 
bidden to hold land. No Catholic could make a lease of land for 
longer than five years. The son who proved that his father was a 
Catholic was immediately awarded possession of his estate. If the 
3on refused to take such action, any one of kin to the owner could 
maintain it. The Irishman, who loves a horse and understands him 
better tnan any other man in the world, was forbidden, if he were a 
Catholic, to own one worth more than £5. A Protestant who took 
a fancy to a horse ridden by a Catholic, by tendering a £5 note could 
order him out of the saddle and take possession of the animal. 

And now woollen manufacturers of England demanded as their 
share of the spoils that they be delivered from competition by Irish- 
men. To satisfy them, all manufacture of wool was absolutely pro- 
hibited in Ireland. But that was not all. It was provided by the 
same measure that Irish wool could not be exported anywhere except 
to six English ports, the idea being that in this way the English 
manufacturer would not ouly be freed from competition beyond his 
power to meet on equal terms, but besides" he would be given this 
most valuable raw material on his own terms. But tyranny always 
overreaches itself. There was great demand for Irish wool in the 
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Low Countries. A pound of Irish wool worth sevenpence in Bristol 
was worth one and sevenpence in Ypres and other Flemish cities. 
Naturally a lively business sprang up in smuggling Irish wool over 
the Low Countries. Smuggled wool being contraband could not be 
sold by the usual agencies of commerce, and therefore it became the 
subject of barter. It could not be bartered for anything that would 
be conspicuous, and therefore easily identified, because Irish smug- 
gling was repressed so far as the English Government could repress 
it, with the utmost vigilance. The only thing for which this Irish 
wool could be exchanged with safety was wine. The same vessels 
that smuggled wool out of the country brought wines back in exchange 
for it. These wines could not be sold, owing to the vigilance of excise 
officers, and therefore they were consumed. When the well-to-do 
were found using wine in large quantities their example naturally led 
to an immense growth in the use of spirituous liquors. Those who 
liad no wool to give for wine began to consume cheap whisky, the 
demand for which was met by illicit stills in every part of the country. 
Until that time the Irish had been a temperate people. The intem- 
perance which has been the bane of the race for three centuries is 
gerhaps the worst of the many curses that had their origin in the 
ritish government of Ireland. 

With all manufacture prohibited the only means of livelihood open 
to the Irishman was cultivation of the soil. And no man was allowed 
to cultivate it except as a tenant at will, liable to eviction at the 
whim of the landlord. These landlords were under no restraints, 
not even under the influence of a neighborhood opinion. They rarely 
came to the country. Their estates, which few of them ever saw, 
were managed by agents. The efficiency of the agent was deter- 
mined by the amount of money that he extorted from the unfortu- 
nate occupants of the soil. 

If a man improved the soil, made it more productive and therefore 
more valuable, the agent at once descended upon him and increased 
his rent. But that was not the worst feature of this frightful system. 
Not only was the rent of the industrious man increased, but all his 
neighbors were notified that they must produce just as much rent or 
they would be evicted. And eviction meant death. The inevitable 
consequence followed. Industry became not merely unprofitable, it 
became unpopular. The industrious man who improved his laud in 
no way improved his condition, but impaired it, while his neighbors 
naturally blamed him for bringing down upon them the blighting 
exactions of the agent. And 30, with industry robbed of all reward 
and therefore discouraged, Ireland sank into distress growing ever 
deeper and darker. 

Even this wretched system was improved — it became almost tol- 
erable — when for a brief space Ireland enjoyed legislative inde- 
pendence. The landlords, forced to live in the country by the neces- 
sity of looking after legislation which affected vitally their interests, 
came to know their tenants and to understand their necessities. 
A spirit of good will between them led to effective cultivation of the 
land, with the result that Ireland was blessed during eighteen years 
by a measure of prosperity so great that it is difficult for us to under- 
stand how it could have been reached in a period so short. And it 
showed that the industrial capacity of the Irish people is innate— 
indestructible. 
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I wonder if any of you have ever visited Dublin and seen its public 
buildings — architectural monuments of a free Ireland — which are 
among the most beautiful edifices in Europe. The Bank of Ireland, 
erected originally as the Irish Parliament House, is I think the great- 
est architectural tour de force in the world to-day. Trinity College, 
the Four Courts, the Custom House, the Post Office (before it was 
reduced to ruins in the late insurrection), are everywhere admitted 
to be among the noblest structures erected by the hand of man in 
modern times. They are all products of that brief period of pros- 
perity, a prosperity soon destroyed by the deliberate policy of Eng- 
land. First rebellion was fomented, and after it was suppressed with 
a fury that would have disgraced savages, corruption succeeded in 
strangling the life of the Parliament. 

I will not trouble you by attempting an account of the barbarities 
with which that rebellion (deliberately provoked as all men now admit 
by English policy) was put down. I will content myself with a single 
example. Hessian soldiers — the same breed that were employed to 
terrify the people of this country during our Revolution — were let 
loose in Ireland, to murder, ravish and destroy, as their bloodthirsty 
instincts might prompt them. When one of these Hessians met an 
unarmed man, or eyen a woman, it was considered an 'excellent joke 
for him to put a halter around the neck of that helpless person who 
was then hoisted over his shoulder and strangled as the ruffian mer- 
cenary, bearing this hideous load, moved along the highway. In my 
childhood men and women who had seen that spectacle described it 
to me, not with the horror it awakens in you (because you can 
scarcely conceive it as a possibility of civilized life), but as an inci- 
dent with which they had become familiar through frequent repeti- 
tions before their eyes of that horrible atrocity. 

When the English Government had succeeded in destroying the 
Irish Parliament, the landlord again left the country, and the agent 
once more assumed control of the land. There being no way by 
which an Irishman could live except agriculture, the moment any 
piece of land fell vacant competition for the right to occupy it be- 
came so fierce that it was always let upon terms which afforded the 
tenant nothing beyond the barest subsistence. Under these con- 
ditions the only food the Irish peasant tasted from one year's end 
to another was the potat®. When in 1846 the potato crop failed, 
the people were at once reduced to starvation. 

Mr. Fox told you that the potato blight was an act of Providence, 
and that it caused famine. There was no famine. It was in a land 
of abundance that the Irish people were dying of starvation. The 
potato blight extended over a good part of Europe; It was more 
severe in Belgium than in Ireland, but there it did not create famine. 
In Ireland while the people were dying by hundreds of thousands 
from starvation, food produced by their hands more than sufficient 
to support a population three times as large was sent out of the 
country to pay the rents exacted by alien landlords. Great droves 
of cattle, enormous quantities of butter, cheese, gram were passing 
over the roads in front of the cabins where these victims of atrocious 
laws lay famishing for lack of sustenance. 

That terrible visitation reduced a population of eight millions 
down to a little over four millions. Multitudes who could not pay 
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their rent were driven out on the roadside to die Those who from 
the sale of everything they possessed were able to realize enough to 
pay for passage to this country, boarded the emigrant ship, whose 
horrors, though they have often been depicted, we of this gener- 
ation can not realize. Thousands and tens of thousands perished. 
But some succeeded in reaching these happy shores. They arrived 
here destitute of everything that men consider necessary to decent 
existence, without adequate clothes on their backs, but with a burn- 
ing love of justice and of freedom in their hearts. Here they found 
their hearts' desire, opportunity to work under conditions of civil- 
ization. And they became the most efficient cultivators of the soil 
which sheltered them. They and their descendants have proved 
on the battle fields of three wars that no swords are so quick to leap 
from their scabbards as those of men born in Ireland when the flag 
of this country is in danger of insult. 

Now while it is true that the barbarous laws which were the pri- 
mary causes of these miseries have long since been repealed, the 
conditions they created have continued down to our own day. Their 
operation reduced the people to such poverty that no Irishman could 
possibly acquire the means of purchasing land. And even if a few 
of the natives could obtain sufficient money from relatives who had 
prospered in other countries, there was no land to be obtained by 
purchase. There was one thing no Irish landlord would ever do ex- 
cept under the pressure of imperious necessity, and that was to sell 
any part of his land. And so the wretched conditions produced by 
penal laws have been continued by custom long after these laws 
themselves have been repealed. Every time there was a failure of 
the potato crop (and such failures were of frequent occurrence) 
starvation always appeared. The Irish people, though gifted with 
an industrial capacity greater than any other people in the world, 
were denied any chance or opportunity to provide themselves with 
the means and resources which would avert this constantly recur- 
ring peril of famine. 

In the light of these facts, which no one denies, you will agree, I am 
sure, that before prosperity can be restored in Ireland, control of the 
soil and control of the government must be restored to the Irish 
people. We have seeen that even while the most atrocious laws 
remained unrepealed, the country reached »an extraordinary measure 
of prosperity during the brief period when its government" was inde- 
pendent. And we have seen that prosperity departed immediately 
to be replaced by steadily growing misery when the independence of 
the Parliament was overthrown. 

Much has been said here about the prosperity of Ulster under 
English rule. Ulster, it should be remembered, in the reign of 
James I, had been "planted," to use the term current at the time, 
by Scotch followers of that monarch, after the native chiefs O'Neil 
and O'Donnell had fled the country from prosecutions and attainders 
which they had good reason to apprehend. But in Ulster from its 
very first "planting" a tenant who cultivated the soil was held to 
have a certain interest in it. If he improved it he could not be 
dispossessed without getting compensation for all his improvements. 
This was known as T< Ulster tenant right." And while the Irish 
woollen trade was suppressed, the linen trade of Ulster was encour- 
aged. Ulster has always enjoyed civilized conditions of life, and 
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this explains her prosperity. The rest of Ireland has suffered for 
over 200 years from conditions of barbarism. And this explains its 
misery. 

The whole history of Ireland, and indeed of every country, dem- 
onstrates conclusively that it is just as impossible for a country to 
be prosperous and contented with its government administered outside 
its own limits, as for a man to be healthy and vigorous with his vital 
organs outside his own body. 

Gentlemen, a momentous time in the life of humanity has arrived. 
After the great nations of the world had been struggling for years in a 
desperate conflict for supremacy which seemed to be unending, some 
of them united under our leadership in a crusade to establish for every 

Seople, great and small, the right to determine for themselves the con- 
itions under which they are to live. To vindicate that principle men 
of Irish extraction in this country shed their blood more abundantly 
than any other element of our people. Something like 18 per cent of 
this population are of Irish blood. Between 35 and 40 per cent of the 
American Expeditionary Forces were Irish. Mr. Daniels has put their 
number at more than 50 per cent in the Navy. They were the first to 
answer the call of Woodrow Wilson when he summoned the manhood 
of America to take up arms for the cause of liberty. They were the 
first to front the foe in battle and the most effective in driving him 
from his trenches to surrender. It is on behalf of the cause for which 
these men fought so valiantly that I appeal to you now. It is a 
very solemn invocation that I address to you. I make it not for 
Ireland alone; I make it for civilization; for all the children of men 
everywhere. 

I have already mentioned what I fear may have been the conse- 
quence of our appearing even for a short time to have abandoned 
ttiis country's traditional r61e — of abstaining from anything like for- 
cible conquest — when we took possession of the Philippines against 
the will of their inhabitants. That lapse, however — if lapse it be — 
is, I think, largely redeemed by the measure of liberty already 
accorded the Filipinos and the prospect of complete liberty which 
they enjoy. But if, after having entered this war for the cause which 
Mr. Wilson defined when he appeared before both Houses of Congress, 
there should be a betrayal of the blood which, as the reverend clergy- 
man told you to-day was shed to make that cause triumphant, the loss 
not to Ireland alone, but to the whole world, would be a calamity 
immeasurable, irreparable. It would be the total bankruptcy of 
international good faith. What promise could be trusted if this sol- 
emn pledge given to all the world is broken ? How could faith survice 
in any nation after such violation of all faith and honor by the greatest 
nation ? How could peace be ever restored — much less be made per- 
manent — if the very foundations of international confidence be 
undermined and shattered ? 

We are at the parting of the ways. Either loyalty to pledges 
will govern the relations of states to each other in the future or it 
will be banished completely from international law. There never 
was an occasion in the history of the world so momentous, so fraught 
with tremendous consequences as when Woodrow Wilson stood 
before both Houses of Congress urging a declaration of war against 
Germany, in a speech which I think was the greatest, the most 
pregnant utterance that ever fell from the lips of man since Pope 
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Urban II preached the first crusade at Clermont-Ferrand. You all 
remember how more than eight centuries ago Europe, weakened*, 
distracted, divided by the ceaseless wars of kings, princes, and fuedal 
barons, was in imminent danger of falling before the advancing hosts 
of Islam, when that great pontiff, carrying out the policy of a greater 
predecessor, summoned as the head of European chivalry all the 
monarchs and warriors of Christendom to meet a council of the church 
at Clermont-Ferrand; and there in a sermon which happily has been 
preserved to us, proclaimed anew the truce of God among Christian 
nations, denouncing the disloyalty of Christian warriors who turned 
their swords against each other in deadly quarrels, while the arch 
enemy of their civilization was in the very act of trying to overthrow 
it and erect on its ruins the civilization of the Koran. After de- 
scribing in terms that forever will be imperishable, how superior are 
the sublime rewards of renunciation — though it be of all material 
possessions, even of life itself — to any sordid profits or spoils of 
successful war, he urged them all to unite in a supreme common 
effort to redeem the land that had been sanctified by the footsteps 
of the Savior from the pollution of infidel domination, and as 
he ended every sword leaped from its scabbard, while with a single 
voice all the kings and prelates, knights- and barons answered "Id 
Deus Vult" God wills it. And the first crusade was launched. 

Hitherto it has been universally believed that the crusades ended 
in failure during the latter part of the thirteenth century. But 
when Woodrow Wilson standing in yonder Capitol urged this Nation 
to sacrifice its blood and its treasure, for justice, renouncing every 
reward except the glorious one of making the world safe for democracy 
by securing for men everywhere the right to determine the conditions 
of their own existence, and the American people answering unani- 
mously — as did the hearers of Pope Urban II — -"God wills it," rose as 
x one man to make that will triumphant, then it became clear that the 
crusades had not, ended in final defeat with the death of St. Louis in 
Cairo, but that the forces of Christianity which during the intervening 
generations had been weakened and dissipated in quarrels among 
themselves, were once more uniting in another crusade — not against 
a distant foe, but against a nearer, deadlier, far more formidable 
foe, who within the body of Christendom itself was seeking to sub- 
vert Christian civilization and to make un-Christian, militaristic 
imperialism dominant throughout the world. 

That crusade — the last and greatest of all crusades — has ended 
in triumph complete and unquestioned. Victory is ours. The foe 
has fled before us. There is not a fragment of empire left in all the 
world. We stand in the sunlight of full success. Its rays stream 
over our banners. And at this moment of supreme triumph shall we 
repudiate the pledge on which we invited all nations to join the 
mighty movement for defense of the principles which are the very 
essence of this civilization which we call Christian? Shall we be 
terrified from recognizing this effort of a small nation — the oldest of 
all Christian nations^and the most persistent in asserting its right, to 
self-determination— the best qualified to exercise that right by the 
virtues and capacities of its people — to establish its own political sys- 
>tem through fear of displeasing its oppressor because that oppressor is 
a powerful nation? Shall we now be found casting under the feet of 
depotism, of centuries old wrong, all that we supposed had been won 
for justice and freedom and democracy by victory on the battlefield? 
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If that high purpose for which we took up arms is betrayed when these 
arms have proved successful, woe to this civilization, woe to the 
generations that will follow us. > 

But to suggest such a possibility is to ignore the whole history of 
this country and the lesson which it teaches. The pledge on which 
we went to war, can not be broken. It is written in the blood of 
American heroes poured out in unstinted volume; the noblest libation 
to freedom and justice this earth ever drank, since the last of the 
divine drops fell upon Calvary while under a sky darkened in midday 
the reeling temple was rent to its foundations and the shuddering 
earth gave up the dead bodies of men who had cultivated it before 
receiving into its bosom the dead body of the God who had created it. 

All the blood of martyrs ever shed for truth, all the sacrifices of 
heroes ever made for right, all the aspirations of patriots for freedom, 
found ultimate expression in that unanimous response of the 
American people to the appeal of the American President, which 
lifted the war that for two years and more had been a struggle 
between international apprehensions, ambitions, and cupidities, to 
the plane of the greatest crusade ever undertaken for the establish- 
ment of justice throughout the world. The object for which that 
great crusade was launched, the purpose proclaimed by Woodrow 
Wilson can not be abandoned, renounced, ignored by the American 
Congress when a people long denied justice come to ask for a 
small 1 measure of it. Betrayal or renunciation by this country now 
of the solemn pledge on which it has brought to triumphant termina- 
tion the most desperate war ever waged is simply untninkable. We 
are here — asking you not to declare war — not to impose a single tax 
on the people of this country — not to assume a single obligation, but 
by favorably reporting this measure to demonstrate before all men 
that the pledge on which we entered the war means now what the 
heroes lying in foreign fields believed that it meant when they gave 
their lives to vindicate it. We know that we can count on favorable 
aotion here, which whatever form it may take will make clear to all 
the world that when America speaks she always speaks the accents 
of truth, and therefore, when she declared he purpose in drawing the 
sword was to make freedom universal and justice supreme throughout 
the world, she declared the judgment and purpose of Almighty God 
who has entrusted to our glorious Republic execution of this the last, 
the greatest, the noblest plan which he has ever in His infinite good- 
ness designed for the welfare of mankind. 

Mr. Cohalan. Only because I want to complete the record, not 
that I think anything that anybody could say could add to the 
effectiveness of that which Mr. Cockran has concluded, I want to call 
the attention of the committee, if I may, to the map which has been 
before them, and which we ask to go into the record, in order that 
you may have an opportunity directly of visualizing the political 
conditions as shown at the last election. 

I want to submit this as a summary of some of the facts that have 
been transacted by the Government of the Irish republic, as evi- 
dencing the fact that it is a de facto Government in Ireland now in 
existence, and the only one, in the, absence of the government which 
formerly did function in Ireland. 

First, the fact that placed the question of self-determination, the 
question of the establishment of the Irish republic before the 
electorate on the 1st of December and the 14th of December of last 
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year, on which date the people on going to the polls decided in favor 
of the establishment of the Irish republic by a majority of 73 out 
of the 103 elected members in the various divisions of the country, 
the other three members being not elected but appointed by the 
universities, two from Trinity College and one from Belfast Univer- 
sity, making up the number of 103. 

Second, the fact that all the Irish elected representatives were 
summoned to the first meeting of the Congress of the republic of 
Ireland held in the Mansion House in the city of Dublin on the 21st 
of January of this year, where they elected a President of the republic 
and adopted a temporary constitution. 

Their further act in promulgating a declaration of independence 
on behalf of the Irish people in the establishment of an Irish republic; 
their act thereupon in forming a cabinet, establishing departments of 
government under responsible heads; that there were then appointed 
and are now functioning in Ireland under the ^republican form of 
government, a department of finance, a department of national 
defense, a department of foreign affairs, a department of education, 
a department of agriculture, a department of industries and trades, 
and a department of labor; 

The fact that the Parliament has met in regular session in the 
Mansion House in Dublin ever since the 21st of January, 1919, at 
regular intervals; 

The fact that there have been regular meetings of the cabinet and 
other responsible ministers of the government; 

The fact that diplomatic and consular service has been established 
with several other countries. As bearing on that, the fact that an 
envoy and ambassador from the republic of Ireland have been 
appointed to the Government of the United States, and that Dr. 
Patrick McCartan has been in this country for months under, that 
appointment; the fact that in the same way an ambassador has been 
appointed to the Republic of France; 

That the national defense was intrusted to the Irish volunteer 
army, duly officered and garrisoning the country, by an act of the 
Parliament of Ireland; 

That temporary appropriations have been passed by the Irish 
republic in Congress for national defense, as a subsidy to technical 
and commercial schools located at Limerick for the development of 
cooperation among the fishermen in the various parts of Ireland; 

That grants have been made for planting trees on arbor days all 
over Ireland; 

That an allocation of funds has been made for inquiry into the 
resources and industries of Ireland; 

That there has been a national civil service established and that 
courts of law have been established, for which appropriations have 
been made by the Central Government; 

That diplomatic officers have been established or appointed to 
Washington and Paris and that consuls are now operating by virtue 
of the authority of the republic of Ireland in the city of New York, 
in the city of Paris, 'in the city of Berne, in Switzerland, in the city 
of Naples, Italy, in the city of Buenos Aires in the Republic of 
Argentine in South America; 

That there has been established a national arbor day with the 
cooperation of the county councils functioning in every county 
throughout Ireland; and that the republic has been accepted by the 
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National University itself, which has its colleges at Dublin, Thorpe 
and Galway. 

I call your attention further to a statute placed upon the books 
of our government in the year 1917, defining what a foreign govern- 
ment is, and taking from that as I remember the heading of it, it 
provides : 

That the term "foreign government" shall be held to include any government, 
faction or party within a country, with which the Government of the United States 
is at peace, notwithstanding whether such government, faction or party organization 
may or may not have been recognized as a Government by the United States. 

Mr. Rogers. Will you give us the reference to that statute ? 

Mr. Cohalan. I will give you the chapter and section as soon as I 
may. 

I call further attention, for the information particularly of Mr. 
Flood, if I may, to the volume which has come from your library — 
the Library of Congress — entitled "Readings on American Federal 
Government," by Prof. French, who on the title page is put down as 
professor of political economy. I also want to cite you to Senator 
Bacon's speech on this subject. 

Mr. Flood. Will you put in also Senator Spooner's speech in reply 
to it? • 

Mr. Cohalan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith of New York. What is the name of the book ? 

Mr. Cohalan. Readings on American Federal Government, by 
Prof. French. 

Then Senator Bacon says — I am taking an extract from his speech: 

Of course I do not question at all that where it is a question as to what is the de 
facto government in a fully independent country, that the question which is prac- 
tically determined by the President of the United States is in the recognition of 
diplomatic relations, but where a country is in a condition of rebellion, which has 
asserted its independence and is endeavoring to establish its independence — 

a fact which we claim to be an absolute description of the conditions 

as they prevail in Ireland to-day — 

and where the parent country does not agree — 

England is not the parent country, but the application can be made — 

and is denying its independence and by the force of arms endeavoring to put down a 
rebellion or insurrection — to say that the President of the United States, solely and 
alone, can determine finally that question for this country, and that Congress has no 
power over it is a matter to me absolutely without the domain of logic. I say in every 
act of that kind the supreme power, the final power of decision, is with Congress, the 
law-making power, and whatever is done by the executive department in that regard 
is necessarily subject to the revision and control and reversal of the law-making 
power. 

He goes on to amplify that thought and set it forth in considerable 
detail. 

I will turn then to a further point in his speech where he says: 
Compared to this great array of sovereign powers granted to Congress — 
and he has recited them in detail — 

those conferred upon the President present a most striking contrast. He is clothed 
with the great power and responsibility of the execution of laws, but beyond this the 
only prerogative of sovereignty with which he is exclusively invested is the pardon- 
ing power, and even that is denied to him in cases of impeachment by the House and 
conviction by the Senate. We have passed by more than two hundred years the 
period in the history of our race when one man could assume and exercise the power 
to determine independently of the legislative department what should be, even in 
part, the laws of the Government. The framers of the Constitution stood nearer by a 
hundred years than we do to the time when the king sought to rule without parliament 
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and in defiance of parliament, when he sought to take to himself all the powers of 
government and set at naught the laws of the country's constitutional legislators. 
The great and wise men who framed our fundamental law stood in the century next 
removed from that Which had witnessed the culmination of that great struggle, from 
the events of which they gathered the lesson that the material interests and the 
liberties of the people are safer when the great powers of government are lodged not in 
the control of one man, of whatever title or office, but in the hands of their elected 
representatives. 

They had learned from it that one man invested with such powers was quick to 
consider his own fortune and the fortunes of his favorites of more consequence than 
the prosperity of the whole people; they were taught by that history to f ear' that one 
so girt with power would grow great in his own conceit; that he would attempt to 
draw to himself all the authority of government, and that not only one born to the 
kingly office but also one who held but temporarily the elective office of president 
might come to think himself compassed with the divinity that doth hedge a king. 
While they hoped that only good and wise men would be chosen to that high office, 
they forgot not the frailties of the wealk nor the grasping ambitions of the strong. 
They guarded against the worst. They designed that in the hands of a weak presi- 
dent, a weak executive, the government should not fail, and in the hands of one 
strong, self-willed and ambitious there should not be imperiled the free institutions 
which they sought to establish. Therefore, while they created a great and noble 
office, one within its legitimate sphere the greatest and noblest in all the earth, they 
designed that its greatness and nobility should not consist in the power of kingly office. 

Those extracts are to be found on pages 105, 108, and 109 of this 
volume. 

I would only say further, in closing, Mr. Chairman, that on behalf 
of those who have come from so many distant points of this country — 
and many people are here who have come from points literally 
thousands of miles away from the capital — all of whom desire to be 
heard, all of whom would like to place before you their point of view 
with relation to this question that they believe to be of absorbing 
interest to the people of America without regard to the racial strain 
which they may represent, but we want to thank the committee for 
having given us a fair and full hearing, so far as their time would 
permit. We believe that a number of points might well have been 
made in favor of the passage of this bill that have not been made. 
We have taken the liberty of submitting, as you gave us the right to, 
a list of names of those who have come from various parts of the 
country, and the written memoranda in one form or another from 
many of those who had an opportunity of submitting it. 

We all ask the passage of this bill in the name of justice, in the 
cause of liberty and as men and women who are devoted to peace, 
who want to see peace established, not alone here but throughout 
the world. 

We are in favor of the bill in the terms in which it is drawn, 
although some of us believe, with due credit — and I want to say that 
in our opinion very great credit must be given by all liberty-loving 
people of the country to Senator Mason, who drew the bill — we still 
believe it can be strengthened in its terms, but we most respectfully 
urge and ask the careful consideration of the committee for the bill 
and ask that it be reported out in such form as will make unmis- 
takably clear to all the world the expression of the conviction upon 
the part of the House of Representatives that the republican form 
of government established by the free choice of the people of Ireland, 
the vast majority of the people of Ireland, now existing in Ireland, 
should be recognized as an independent republic, and that Ireland 
should be again permitted to take her place as a sister republic 
among the free nations of the earth. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Rogers. I will say to Judge Cohalan, Mr. Cockran, and the 
other gentlemen who have presented this subject, that I think there 
has been an extremely full and extremely helpful exposition of the 
purposes and the point of view of the proponents of this resolution, 
and while more time perhaps might advantageously be given, I doubt 
very much if it would be more than repetition. 

As I understand it, that ooncludes your presentation of the case ? 

Mr. Cohalan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kogers. Then I declare the hearing adjourned. 

Mr. Smith of New York. Mr. Chairman, I would like unanimous 
consent to have the speech of Congressman Gallagher included in the 
minutes of the hearing. 

Mr. Sogers. How long a speech is it ? 

Mr. Smith of New York. I can't say. I think it was about five 
minutes. 

Mr. Kogers. Without objection that may be done. 

Mr. Smith of New York. I think there is a blanket resolution of 
that kind introduced yesterday. 

Mr. Kennedy. Isn't it understood that all Members of Congress 
shall have a right to print speeches in the record if they so desire ? 

Mr. Eogers. I think that is understood. 

Mr. Cohalan. We have offered this map for consideration. 

Mr. Rogers. I don't know whether that will be put into the hear- 
ing, but we will see what can be done. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota. In view of some of the remarks that 
have been made here regarding the reasons for entering the war, I 
would like to have printed in the record the declaration of war 
against Germany by Congress. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection that may be included in the 
hearing. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 

[Public resolution No. 1, Sixty-fifth Congress. S. J. Res. 1.] 

Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States of America; at the first session, begun and 
held at the city of Washington on Monday, the 2d day of April, 1917. 

JOINT RESOLUTION Declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial German Government 
and the Government and the people of the United States and maMng provision to prosecute the 
same. 

Whereas the Imperial German Government has committed repeated acts of war 
against the Government and people of the United States of America: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress* assembled, That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government which has thus been thrust upon the United States is hereby 
formally declared; and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States' and the 
resources of the Government to carry on war against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment; and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all of the resources of the 
country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States. 

Champ Clark, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Thos. R. Marshall, 
Vice President of the United States and 

President of the Senate. 
Approved, April 6, 1917. 

Woodrow Wilson 

(Whereupon, at 5.15 o'clock p. m., the committee, adjourned.) 
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STATEMENT BY GEN. I. R. SHERWOOD. 

Gen. Sherwood. Congressman-at-Large William E. Mason, of 
Illmois (formerly United States Senator), has introduced a resolution 
in the House, of Representatives recognizing the Irish republic as a 
de facto Government. 

As the treaty of peace is still'in a comatose state, the Irish question 
is still in legitimate debate. As an American with no single drop of 
Irish blood in my veins, the Irish question appeals to me. Ireland 
has been struggling for autonomy and independence for over 700 
years. Ireland is a continental island surrounded on all sides by seas 
and oceans, and is separated from England by the wide Irish Sea. 
Hence there can be no dispute over boundaries. In a wide war to 
make the world safe for democracy, Ireland should have first con- 
sideration, not only on account of her homogeneous nation with con- 
stant yearnings for autonomy and independence for seven centuries. 
To all students of American history, this appeal should command 
sympathy and succor. Irish patriots bore an important part in all 
the struggles of the thirteen Colonies for independence, and Irish 
blood was shed on every battle field of the seven years' war for inde- 
pendence. The first bold utterance for liberty or death was the 
Irish voice of Patrick Henry, the most inspiring, all-pervading, and 
potent of all the orators of the epoch. 

The first general officer killed in the war of the revolution was Maj. 
Gen. Richard Montgomery, born in Donegal, Ireland. The first 
commander of the American Navy was John Barry, born in County 
Rexford, Ireland. It was Maurice O'Brien, born in Cork, Ireland, 
whose five sons hearing of the battle of Lexington, struck the first 
blow on water for independence May 11, 1775, by capturing a British 
armed schooner. John Hancock, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and president of the Continental Congress, was the 
descendent of an Irish immigrant from Ulster, Ireland. Charles 
Thompson, Secretary of Congress, who made the first copy of the 
Declaration was born in County Deny, Ireland. John Nixon, who 
first read the Declaration in public from the steps of the State House 
in Philadelphia, July 8, 1776, was born in County Rexford, Ireland. 

Among the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 10 were 
full-bred Irishmen: Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire, whose 
father and mother came from Ireland; John Hart, New Jersey, 
whose father and mother came from Ireland; James Smith, of Penn- 
sylvania, born in Ireland; George Taylor, of Pennsylvania, born in 
Ireland; George Reed, of Delaware, son of John Reed, was born in 
Dublin; Thomas McKean, of Delaware, whose father and mother 
were born in Ireland; Charles Carroll, grandson of Charles Carroll, of 
Ireland, who came to America in 1689; Edward Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, grandson of Thomas Lynch, native of Galway, Ireland; 
Robert Treat Paine, son of Robert O'Neill, born in Ireland, who 
changed his name to Paine when he emigrated to the American 
Colonies. 

And lest I forget, it is quite interesting to note, there were 48 
full-bred Irishmen in Col. George Washington's regiment of Virginia 
Militia' in 1754. Nearly all afterwards served in the patriotic Army 
of the American Revolution. 
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And it was Gen. Sullivan's brigade of Irishmen who manned the 

Suns on Dorchester Heights, Boston, that day ever memorable in 
eroic history (Mar. 17, 1776), when the British army under Lord 
Howe evacuated Boston. And when Lord Howe's army sailed past 
Governors Island, an Irish shout went up from Irish throats on 
Dorchester Heights that made that day the most memorable in our 
history. Gen. Sullivan was the son of Owen Sullivan, born in 
Limerick. And Gen. Washington made "St. Patrick" the counter- 
sign of the whole Continental Army that night. 

Among the first troops sent from France to aid the Colonists was a 
brigade of five full regiments, all Irishmen. In Prof. Fisher's history 
of the revolution, he says "over 20,000 Irishmen from first to last 
served the patriotic cause in the Continental Army." 

Among the famous minute men of Lexington, Mass., I have the 
names of 138 Irishmen. When Col. Tilghman, of Maryland, made 
that far perilous ride on horseback from Yorktown to Philadelphia 
carrying the glorious tidings that Lord Cornwallis and his whole army 
had surrendered, he rode first to the house of Thomas McKean, the 
Irish President of the Continental Congress. The private secretary 
of Gen. Washington during the seven years war was Gen. Reed, a 
full-bred Irishman. 

Gen. Anthony Wayne, hero of the "Battle of Fallen Timbers," 
was the son of an Irishman born in Ireland. In addition, I have an 
officially verified fist of eight other brigadier generals, all Irishmen, 
who rendered heroic service in the Continental Army under Gen. 
Washington. > 

All down the centuries, we have records of Irish patriots who have 
enriched our heroic literature. "The Bivouac of the Dead," couplets 
of which are carved in marble over the gates of all our National 
Soldier Cemeteries was written by Theodore O'Hara, a political exile 
from Ireland. The last blow struck in the great Civil War, which 
resulted in the surrender of Lee, was by Gen. Phil Sheridan, a full- 
blooded Irishman, conceded to be the nost dashing and successful 
cavalry general of the Civil War. George McCook, who fled from 
Ireland in 1780, was the ancestor of the fighting McCooks, of Ohio, 
two of whom gave up their lives on the battlefields of the Republic — 
Gen. Daniel McCook, on Kenesaw Mountain, and Gen. Robert J. 
McCook, at Desherd, Tenn. I remember that in the greatest battle 
of the Civil War — Gettysburg. — the first Union officer to reach "Little 
Round Top" was Col. Patrick O'Rourk, who was killed at the head 
of his command. The colonel, who led the most desperate cavalry 
charge of the Civil War, was an Irishman, Col. Keenan, of the Eighth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. At Chancellorville, Va., he led a charge of 
400 cavalrymen against the advance of Stonewall Jackson's army. 
This charge stopped and stunned the Confederate Army, and in the 
confusion Stonewall Jackson, the greatest general of the Confederacy 
next to Gen. Robert E. Lee, was killed. Gen. Phil Kearney, another 
great Irish soldier, was the hero of four wars. He was desperately 
wounded at Cherubusco, Mexico, where he lost his left arm. Gen. 
Kearney died a hero's death in the desperate battle of Chantilly, Va., 
where he rode the battle line with his sword between his teeth. 

Maj. Gen. James Shields, born in County Tyrone, Ireland, had the 
most remarkable career of any civilian or soldier since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution in 1787. He was made a major general 
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for distinguished services in the Mexican War and complimented in 
general orders for gallant conduct in the battle of Cerro Gordo, 
Mexico. He is the only man living in the United States who ever 
represented three different States in the United States Senate- 
Illinois, Minnesota, and Missouri. He was also a distinguished 
soldier in the Civil War, and lost his left arm (shattered by a shell) 
in the first battle of Winchester. 

Prof. Gilmore, of Peace Jubilee fame, was the greatest band- 
master and leader in patriotic music of the great Civil War. He 
wrote and set to music one of the most popular and inspiring war 
songs ever set to rhythmic melody. — "When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home." His full name was Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, born near 
Dublin, Ireland, on Christmas, 1829. He was all Irish in blood, but 
all American in patriotic sentiment and achievement. 

It was Col. Charles G. Halpine, another full-bred Irish soldier, who 
•commanded an Irish brigade in the Army of the Potomac. This 
brigade lost more men killed in battle than any brigade of the Army. 
It was Col. Halpine who wrote that inspiring soldier's song, "We 
Have Drunk from the Same Canteen," a song that was sung around 
every camp fire of all our armies, and which was sung in mellow 
memories for a half century since the war by every gathering of old 
comrades in reunion. I have vivid and sacred memories of the six 
Irish officers) in the regiment I was privileged to command in the 
Civil War. Two were killed in battle and three others severely 
wounded. Hence, this appeal of all Irishmen for autonomy and 
independence appeals to me. It does not seem a far cry. If we, 
as a Nation; believe in our own professions, if the heroic traditions 
of 1776 have not been effaced, we must hearken to this appeal. 

REMARKS OF FORMER CONGRESSMAN JAMES M. GRAHAM, OF 

SPRINGFIELD, III. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I shall confine 
myself to the discussion of a few points only in support of the pend- 
ing matter. I want particularly to address myself to a question 
raised by the opposition, namely, Is Ireland a nation ? 

As to the international status, I would call your attention to the 
letter of instructions sent by Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State, to Mr. Morris, the representative of the United States at 
Paris, France, in which, among other things, he says: 

What kind of Government you may do business with is another question. 

It accords with our principles to acknowledge any Government to be rightful 
which is formed by the will of the Nation substantially declared. The late Govern- 
ment was of that kind, and was accordingly acknowledged bv all branches of ours; 
so any alteration of it which shall be made by the will of the Nation substantially 
declared will doubtless be acknowledged in like manner. 

With such a Government every kind of business may be done. 

It will not be seriously denied that the Irish republic has been 
established by the will of the Irish nation, substantially declared, 
or that it is now functioning. 

True, it is opposed by a foreign military force sufficient to dominate 
the population in the sections where it happens to be located, but 
away from the immediate presence of the military, and to some 
extent even in their presence, that republic is to-day the real gov- 
erning power in Ireland. 
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Similar conditions prevailed here during our Revolutionary War. 
The Continental Congress ruled and functioned wherever British 
armies were not able to enforce British or military rule. 

Strangely enough, it has been urged by opponents of this measure — 
and stranger still — mostly by clergymen, that the Irish republic 
«an not in the end maintain itself by military force, and therefore 
should not be given recognition. 

Has the war lately waged against militarism been fought in vain ? 
After all the sacrifice made, is might still to determine what is right ? 

It is surely a strange doctrine to preach at this time, and espe- 
cially strange and surprising when it comes from the lips of men 
who have dedicated their lives to the preaching of the doctrines 
of Him, who is the Prince of Peace, and the Fountain of Justice. 

But does it follow that because Ireland's enemy has the stronger 
military force, she must necessarily win? Is it not reasonably 
certain that passive resistance — the plan of yielding temporarily 
to superior force, and when it has exhausted itself renewing the 
effort, is sure to win in the end? We are told in the fable how the 
oak would not bend to the storm, and so was torn up by the roots. 
The reed bent its head as the gale passed over it, then resumed 
its normal position and went on functioning. 

The Irish people will verify the philosophy of the fable. A Gov- 
ernment is established there by the will of the nation. It is in actual 
"operation in that nation. It is recognized and supported by the 
great majority of the people pf that nation, and that too in spite 
of external military force. Does it then fully meet the require- 
ments stated by Jefferson? And does it not correspond with the 
situation of the Irish nation to-day ? 

But it is said by those who spoke, in opposition to the pending 
measure that Ireland is not and never was a nation. 

To that statement, I emphatically dissent. I assert that Ireland 
is a nation, much older than the English nation, and one of the 
oldest nations in Europe. 

But says one of the gentlemen, Ireland had five kings, from which 
he no doubt wishes us to infer that Ireland therefore was five nations. 

It was not entirely candid of him to withhold the further informa- 
tion that one these kings was the Ard Ri, or high king. 

According to his logic, it might be said that the United States 
has 49 kings (chief executives). But one of the 49 represents the 
unity of the Nation. Would the gentleman clain that because we 
have 49 chief executives in the United States, ours is not a nation ? 
And if he concedes — as he must — -that it is a nation, then why was 
not Ireland a nation under similar conditions ? 

Before that criminal assault known as. the union was perpetrated, 
Ireland had her separate legislature, her separate government, the 
only connection with Great Britain being what some one foolishly 
and falsely called "The golden link of the Crown." 

Then came Poyning's law vesting in the British Parliament, a 
veto power over all acts passed by the Irish legislature. Against 
this condition, the Irish never ceased to struggle, and finally during 
our Revolutionary War, the Irish volunteers, 100,000 strong, de- 
manded the independence of the Irish parliament. England being 
then unable to resist, their demand was granted. Not only that, 
but the British parliament voluntarily passed a separate act renounc- 
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ing all claim of power or authority over the parliament of Ireland, 
and specifically providing that renunciation was to be perpetual. 

This act of renunciation was undoubtedly intended to disarm 
Irish suspicion, to make them feel that the question of Ireland's 
legislative independence was settled forever, and that hence there 
was no further need for the existence of their volunteer army. And 
it had that effect. Gratton believed in their good faith just as John 
Redmond, President Wilson, and others have believed in their good 
faith, only to find that when the exigency had passed, the promise 
was repudiated. Clearly it was made only as a temporary bridge 
to carry them over a dangerous stream, and made to be abandoned 
when no longer needed. 

Following the passage of the renunciation act, the volunteers 
were disbanded, and some 10 months after their disbandment, the 
American war being then over, Great Britain promptly repealed 
this act, which she said was to have been perpetual. 

As soon as her motive became clear, a movement was begun 
intended to achieve by force a republican form of government for 
Ireland fashioned after the republican governments in America and 
France. This movement was started in Ulster. Indeed, I might 
say in Belfast, and soon extended through the whole island. The 
leaders, Wolf Tone, William Orr, John and Henry Sheares, Eev. 
Mr. Jackson, Rev. Mr. Nelson, Mr. McKinley, the grand uncle of 
President McKinley, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and many others," 
were Presbyterians or Protestants, but they were loyally followed 
and supported by all the Irish people, Catholic and Protestant. 
All whose names I have given, gave their lives for their country, 
and the sacrifices they then made does much to keep alive the spirit 
of nationality, and is one of the many memory treasures so dear to 
the Irish people. 

In 1798, these men led a revolt which was wiped out in the usual 
British way by what they call firm government, which means indis- 
criminate slaughter. 

Following the rebellion of 1798, two movements were inaugurated 
which have brought much misery and woe to the Irish people. One 
was a propaganda for the purpose of dividing the Catholics and 
Protestants. British statesmen realized that it would be very diffi- 
cult to hold Ireland if the Irish people remained united, hence 
"divide and conquer" became the watchword, making religion the 
line of cleavage. 

How well this propaganda succeeded, the world is now well aware. 
The Protestants being in a minority, were made the favorites of the 
law, and were led to believe that their countrymen were their ene- 
mies, and that to be patriotic, they must be anti-Irish, and do all 
in their power to keep their native land subject to foreign rule. 

The other movement was the movement for a union Detween the 
two kingdoms. 

Up to this alleged union, which went into force on January 1, 1801, 
Great Britain existed as one kingdom, and Ireland existed as another 
kingdom, and a separate one, each having the same king. The 
very act of the union avows Ireland's separate nationhood. The 
very first article of it reads thus: 

That it be the first article of the union of the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
that the said kingdoms * * * shall be united into one kingdom by the name of 
The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Two kingdoms are here recognized and described — the Kingdom 
of Great Britain and the Kingdom of Ireland. And isn't a kingdom 
a nation ? And since by its act of Parliament, Great Britain recog- 
nized Ireland as a kingdom, how can these gentlemen, contending 
on behalf of Great Britain, now claim that Ireland was not then a 
nation ? 

The question then arises : Did this alleged union destroy Irelands 
nationhood ? 

Most emphatically it did not. Why did it not ? 

First, because the union was the direct result of fraud; second, 
because it was the direct result of coercion; and third, because the- 
Parliament .which voted for the union was entirely without the power 
to destroy the nation which it was their sworn duty to sustain and 
preserve. 

' It is not necessary to elaborate on the first reason given. Every 
intelligent person now knows that, as Gladstone said, the act of the 
union was the most corrupt measure ever enacted by a legislative 
body. The Protestant historian, Lecky, says : 

It is a simple and unexaggerated statement of the fact that.in the entire history of 
representative government there is no instance of corruption having been applied on 
so large a scale and with such audacious effrontery. 

It is, of course, elementary that fraud vitiates every contract of 
which it is a material part, and that it renders such contract void, or 
at least voidable, at the option of the injured party unless such party, 
with full knowledge of the facts, waives the fraud and ratifies the 
contract. 

A better understanding of the situation calls for a few words of 
explanation here. In the first place, while three-fourths of the people 
were Catholics, no Catholic could be a member of Parliament, so that 
the bulk of the people were not represented. In the next place, about 
49 per cent of the members of the Irish parliament were "place men," 
that is, they represented "pocket boroughs," which, as the name 
implies, were owned by individuals who often sold the membership 
of these boroughs to the highest bidder. 

As soon as the British Prune Minister (Lord Castlereigh) conceived 
the idea of forcing a union between thetwo kingdoms he began filling 
these pocket-borough seats with job holders who were dependent on 
him or on the Government for their jobs. One hundred and sixty 
members out of 300 voted for the union. Of this 160 members, 116, 
or 72 per cent, were place men, many of them Englishmen, who cared 
absolutely nothing for Ireland or its rights. 

When all his lines were laid, Castlereigh caused an act to be passed 
levying a tax of one and a half million pounds sterling on the people 
of Ireland out of which to pay the bribe money for the destruction of 
their Parliament. He was going to make them pay for their own 
political destruction. 

He issued a public declaration in which he stated some of the uses 
this money was to be put to. " First," he says, " that every nobleman 
who returned members to Parliament should be paid in cash £15,000 
for every member he so returned; secondly, that every member who had 
purchased a seat in Parliament should have his purchase money 
repaid him out of the treasury of Ireland; thirdly, that all members 
of Parliament or others who were losers by the union should be fully 
recompensed for their losses, and that £1,500,000 should be devoted 
to that service." 
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The amount of money thus paid out in bribes amounted to approx- 
imately $15,000,000, which would be equivalent to many times that 
amount now. , 

Sir Jonah Barrington, who lived at the time and who knew of the 
entire transaction, tells in his "Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation," 
how the bribe money and bribes of places and positions were dis- 
tributed. A very good restatement of this matter will be found in 
Michael Davitt's book, "The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland." By way 
of suggestion I give the following figures in American money: 

Lord Shannon received $225,000; the Marquis of Ely, $225,000; Lord Downshire, 
$210,000; Lord Clanmorris, $115,000 and a peerage; Lord Belvidere, $75,000; Sir Her- 
cules Langrishe, $75,000; the Earl of Carrick, $57,000; the Duke of Lienster, $55,000; 
Lord Lismore, $48,000; the Earl of Ludlow, $30,000; Lord Tarrah, $30,000; the Earl 
of Masserene and three of his brothers, each $30,000. 

These are but samples. The list is altogether too long to give in 
full. In addition to the money thus paid out, there were many gifts 
of titles and positions. Two bishoprics of the established church 
were bestowed; 59 valuable offices and 104 minor offices were given; 
14 new colonels were given commissions, one of them being given to 
Sir Edward Paekenham, who was afterwards killed at the Battle of 
New Orleans while commanding the British forces there; 18 peer- 
ages were bestowed; 41 judgeships, and 2 generals' commissions. It 
was thus they secured the passage of the act which robbed Ireland 
of her parliament,' by which they attempted the assassination of a 
people's legislature. 

It should not be forgotten that prior to and during the session of 
the Irish parliament which enacted this monstrous outrage on the 
rights of the people Ireland was literally filled with British soldiers, 
and Dublin, the capital, was an armed camp, so that the slightest 
movement toward forcible opposition would have brought certain 
destruction to those connected with it. The people were thus, by 
the power of military force, coerced in submission while they wit- 
nessed the sacrifice of their legislative independence. As was said at 
the time by the British general, Abercrombie : 

Every cruelty and crime that could be committed by cossacks or calmucks had 
been committed on Ireland by the army, and with the sanction of those in high office. 

And the language which he used then might be repeated of to-day 
with substantial accuracy. 

Does it not strike this committee as strange, and even a little incon- 

fruous, that most of the gentlemen who appeared before you to 
_ ef enci this rotten and corrupt transaction are clergymen, whose duty 
it is to strive for justice and to combat and condemn injustice? It 
is hard for me to conceive how they manage to stand forth as cham- 
pions of such a child of corruption as this alleged union is, this bas- 
tard offspring of perjury, force, and fraud. To call it a union is to 
shock the moral sense, unless it be such a union as Lord Byron said it 
was, " a union of the shark with its prey." 

Even if the case rested here, there could be but one opinion as to 
the valiaity of the union; but it does not rest here. As one of the 
members of the committee very pertinently inquired, "what right or 
what power had this parliament to commit suicide V The gentleman 
to whom he addressed the question had sense enough not to attempt 
to answer it. Indeed, there is only one answer to it, and that answer 
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the gentleman who was then opposing this measure could not con- 
sistently give. It had no power to do so, and having no power to 
do so, it did not accomplish its purpose. 

The members of a legislative body hold their places and exercise 
their powers in trust for the people, and as such trustees their duty 
is to exercise the power given them by the people for the benefit, and 
not for the destruction, of the Government of which they formed a 
part. What power could they have to destroy the Government they 
had sworn to support? As trustees, how can they be defended for 
attempting to assassinate that Government from which they derived 
their power to act at all. They had no more right or power to put 
the Government of Ireland on the auction block than the Parliament 
of Canada has to-day to do a similar tning. It is too shocking and 
too abhorrent to put the question concerning our own National Legis- 
lature. It was not theirs to sell, and England took nothing by her 
corrupt bargain. Her control over the affairs of Ireland since the 
union was not because of the union, but because of the armed force 
which she has kept in Ireland, by means of which she has governed 
it as a conquered country occupied and held by her military power. 

But have the people of Ireland waived the outrage thus perpetrated 
upon them, and ratified this void act ? No claim of that sort has been 
made, and no claim of that sort will be or can be made. The history 
of Ireland since the so-called union has been one continual .protest 
against it. In 1803, when it was only two years old, there was a 
rebellion against it led by Robert Emmet. That was followed by 
years of peaceful agitation under the leadership of Daniel O'Connell 
for the repeal of the union. When it became quite apparent that the 
repeal movement would not succeed, a rebellion was organized led by 
William Smith O'Brien, a Protestant, and supported by John Mitchell 
and many others of the same religion, the movement being supported 
by both Catholics and Protestants. In 1867, another insurrection 
occurred, followed by a fight on more peaceful lines for the repeal of 
the union under the name of home rule, and finally in 1916, the latest 
effort to accomplish the independence of Ireland by force was wiped 
out with savage cruelty. 

After a rebellion lasting four years, involving millions of men, cost- 
ing hundreds of thousands of lives, and billions of money, we did not 
execute a single man. 

A few thousand men resisted British authority for a week in Dublin 
in 1916, surrendering as prisoners of war after a very gallant resist- 
ance. Sixteen of them were executed under circumstances little, if 
any, short of cold-blooded murder. This difference is characteristic. 
It is also suggestive. The lapse of a single generation has obliterated 
almost every animosity that grew out of our Civil War, but in the 
relations between England and Ireland, owing to the extreme and 
merciless brutality of the stronger nation, each succeeding generation 
sees the animosity between them grow more and more intensified. 

For centuries, she tried to utterly destroy the Irish people. Failing 
in that, she has continued a policy deliberately intending to rob, 
degrade and demoralize them. When Thomas Jefferson said, more 
than 100 years ago, in a letter to John Adams, that Great Britain is 
"guilty of pirating and plundering every sea, of bribing and corrupting 
168794_-20 14 
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every land, " he ( stated a truism which is the conviction of every Irish- 
man. And the present attitude of men of Irish blood in America 
would be better understood by a careful study of Mr. Adams' reply 
to Jefferson, " Britain will never be our friend till we are her master. 
* * * I am well assured that nothing will restrain her from injur- 
ing us but fear." 

Fear did not restrain her from injuring Ireland, and it does not 
seem to be restraining her now, so she keeps on vindicating the judg- 
ment of President Adams. He knew well the key that would unlock 
the door to their sympathy. It is fear, don't forget that. 

Again I repeat, the union between Great Britain and Ireland was 
clearly the result of perjury, bribery, fraud and coercion, and the 
parliament that voted for the union was wholly without power to do 
so. The question had never been before the people, and the great 
bulk of the people were not given any consideration whatever, so that 
from any legal or moral point of view, their action was, as the lawyers 
say, ultra vires —wholly beyond their power. It was British bayonets 
and nothing else which brought about this alleged union, a union to 
which the Irish people could never become reconciled, a union which, 
so far as Ireland is concerned, is wholly void, and so Ireland is still 
a nation just as it was before the alleged union. 

And now the will of that nation has been declared, not only sub- 
stantially, as suggested by Thomas Jefferson in his letter to Mr. 
Morris, but overwhelmingly, and its will is an Irish Republic. 

That republic it has established. That republic is now functioning 
and will continue to function. The Irish people are fully determined 
to have and to exercise the right of self determination. The love of 
liberty is imbedded in the Irish nature, nothing short of extirpation 
can eradicate it, and it is quite unlikely that England will ever try as 
hard in the future as she has tried in the past and failed in her policy 
of extirpation. 

I would like to briefly call the committee's attention to a point 
which has not been touched upon, and which is entitled to some 
consideration, and that is world publicity for this Irish question. 

In the past, England had been able to keep her treatment of the 
Irish people very largely away from the knowledge of the outside 
world. She still manages to suppress much of what happens, and 
sends out false and misleading reports as to what does happen, but 
sooner or later, in spite of censors and camouflage, and propaganda, 
the world learns most of the real facts. 

The historian, Leland, a Protestant clergyman, writes: 

The favorite object of the Irish governors and the English Parliament was the utter 
extermination of all the Catholic inhabitants of Ireland. Their estates were already 
marked out and allotted so that they and their posterity were consigned to inevitable 
ruin. 

And when this policy of extermination failed, they enacted a code 
of laws, as Edmund Burke said, "for the oppression and impoverish** 
ment and degradation of the people." 

They punished industry as a crime and then reproached the people 
with willful poverty. They made the teacher a criminal, actually 
passed laws to enforce ignorance, and then held their victims up to 
the contempt of the civilized world. Montesquieu said that this 
code of laws should have been written by devils and registered in 
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hell. Protestant writers have testified that a Catholic Irishman 
could not breathe under it without breaking the law, and for break- 
ing such laws he was represented to the outside world as an ingrate 
and an incorrigible whom it was impossible to civilize. 

The conditions have changed somewhat since Essex in one of his 
reports wrote: 

'T were well for our credit that we alone had the exposition of Our quarrel with this v 
people and not they also. 

It is only within the memory of men still living that schools were 
established in Ireland for the education of the people, but short as 
the time has been Ireland 'now has plenty of men who will see to it 
that Englishmen, or denatured Irishmen, shall no longer, alone have 
the exposition of the quarrel. 

The Irish have found tongues and pens, too, and they will continue 
the vigorous use of both. They will not cease to expose the greed, 
the injustice, the brutality, and the hypocrisy of England. 

Men of Irish blood everywhere owe it to themselves and to their 
descendants to make clear to the whole world the nature and charac- 
ter of the governing class in Great Britain, "pirating and plundering 
every sea, bribing and corrupting every land," as Jefferson so truly 
said of them, and especially should they be alert to see that they 
do not succeed either by flattery or cajolery, or any other method in 
now using as a crutch and a prop, that America they so often sought 
to destroy. 

Only those who have had long experience with them can fully ap- 
preciate their duplicity and insincerity. 

Less than two years ago their Cecils and Balfours were with us 
shouting for the rights of small nations louder than any others. 

Sir Kobert Cecil was saying: 

We must look for any future settlement to a settlement not of courts and cabinets 
but of nations and populations. 

Governments must be carried on by the consent of the governed. No greatness, 
no culture, no national existence can be built upon the operation and subjugation of 
nations rightly struggling to be free. 

And these sentiments were indorsed by Lloyd-George, Balfour, and 
the rest. To-day any man who read Cecil's language aloud in Ireland 
would be sent to jail and kept there without bail and without trial. 
And this is probably true in Egypt and in India also. How long, Oh r 
Lord, how long. But the reckoning will come. The best pitcher 
goes to the well once too often. God's justice can not be mocked 
world without end. 

When they wanted our help, they outdid us in proclaiming the 
rights of all nations and peoples to liberty, to governments of their 
own choosing. To-day to read aloud the American Declaration of 
Independence, or the American Constitution, or one of the admirable 
addresses of President Wilson, in Ireland is treason — felony. 

Her diplomats speak with so many tongues they would deceive the 
elect. 

And what Jefferson said of Hume applies to many other British 
historians: "He suppressed truths, advanced falsehoods, forged au- 
thorities, and falsified records." 

But I doubt if they can deceive the Irish people again, and I feel 
very confident they will not deceive the American Irish. 
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In 1690 they entered into the treaty of Limerick with the Irish 
nation, and they kept it only till the Irish army, with Sarsfield, had 
sailed away to France. Then they broke it and ignored its provisions. 

In 1782 they entered into a legislative agreement with Ireland 
and passed the act of renunciation to which I have referred. They 
kept the agreement till the volunteer army was disbanded. Then 
they broke it and ignored it. 

Before the union, and while preparing to force it through, they 
promised the Catholic hierarchy that after the union, they would at 
one pass a Catholic emancipation act. > One bishop was suly enough 
to believe them and favor the union. After they forced it through, 
they laughed at the victims of their false promises, and it was 28 
years later that the Catholic emancipation bill was finally passed to 
avx)id a revolution. 

In 1914, after 40 years of struggling, an alleged home rule bill was 
finally passed and duly enacted into the law of the land. It was 
really of little value, but the Irish leaders, to vindicate themselves 
before their people, pretended that it was worth while, but trifling 
as it was, at the last moment, when Ireland was reaching out her 
hands to receive it, an invisible string pulled it back, and she was 
greeted with decisive laughter. 

These are but a few typical cases. 

Her diplomats are ready to indorse any principle in time of need 
only to repudiate it when the exigency passes. 

While they were coaxing us to help them — they sent up a whining 
"help me, Cassius, or I sink," and when Cassius brings them to the 
shore, they brag and bluster about how gallantly they saved Cassius. 

When in need they are for freedom of the seas, they are for open 
covenants openly arrived at, they are for self-determination for 
small nations, they are for everything favored by those whose help 
they must have, but when the danger is passed they ask their savior 
to conveniently forget about it. 

Even while these British agents in America were making these 
brave announcements about rights and liberties, they were actually 
helping to rule the people of Ireland by military force, by machine 
guns, bombing planes, and poison gas; that they were then governing 
Ireland — not by the consent of the governed, but in spite of the 
governed, and — borrowing Cecil's words — "subjugating a nation 
struggling to be free." 

The world does not know these things as well as it should. It 
should be part of the mission of the Friends of Irish Freedom to make 
them known. . Press and platform should be used, the whole world 
should be made to echo and reecho with the story of British hypocrisy 
and selfishness and brutality. 

But you say, what has all that to do with the question before us? 

It has much to do with it, in fact it has everything to do with it. 

Ireland is the nearest European land to us. In many respects 
Ireland is as close to us as Cuba. There was not a reason for our 
intervention in Cuban affairs that does not apply with greater force 
to Ireland. International relations constitute a plexus so interwoven 
that wrong and injustice anywhere is apt to affect the whole. 
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Who doubts that if Spain had control in Ireland and acted there 
exactly as Britain has acted, that there would have been inter- 
vention long ago ? 

I think it a safe prediction that men of the Irish race, and those in 
sympathy with them, both in Ireland and out of it, will not be either 
patient or quiet so long as Ireland, and Ireland alone, among the 
European nations remains a bond slave, her foremost children, who 
would grace any land, pining in dungeons when they should be lead- 
ing then* people up the heights in industry, in agriculture, in litera- 
ture, and arts and sciences. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WM. J. BURKE, A MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman, the Irish republic is not a myth; it is a 
reality, and as such is entitled to the moral support and recognition 
of the United States Government. The republic of Ireland was 
established by a will of the majority of the people of Ireland, and 
in accordance with the principles of self-determination. America 
would not be true to her mission, true to the principles she stands 
for, and advocates, if official recognition is refused the republic of 
Ireland. The doctrine and policy of this country has always been 
to assist by public influence any struggling sister republic seeking to 
establish itself. To refuse this assistance would be to practically 
sound the death knell of the establishment of any future govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, because our country 
America has been the guiding lamp, the inspiration, and the hope 
of the oppressed people of the world, and if America were to with- 
draw her influence, refuse her sympathy and support, to whom would 
these people look for assistance for sympathy and support? 

It is well also to remember that Ireland has never recognized the 
right of England to govern her; she has always protested and fought 
against English rule of Ireland; has always considered, and justly so, 
that England is the usurper of Irish rights. Ireland's fight to obtain 
independence is simply the fight that America made to obtain her 
independence and be free of British tyranny and injustice. 

Because the people of America believe in a republican form of 
government, they are united in sympathy with the people of Ireland 
in their determined effort to retain and strengthen the Irish republic. 
Furthermore, one of the principles for which we entered the World 
War was the right of small nations to self-government. The people 
of this country accepted this principle in good faith and sincerity, and 
the best blood of American youth was shed to defend and perpetuate 
this principle. Surely we are not going to have this blood shed in 
vain by refusing to recognize the right to_ independence of the first 
nation that asks us to recognize her as an independent nation, a free 
republic, under the principle for which we fought, and one of the 
objects ior which we entered the World War. 

1 am for recognition of the republic of Ireland, because I believe 
Ireland is entitled to her freedom, is worthy of her independence. 
I believe that it is the duty of the United States Government to 
officially recognize Ireland as a republic, and I am therefore heartily 
in accord with Mr. Mason's resolution to appropriate the sum of 
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$14,000 to pay the salaries of a minister and consuls to the republic 
of Ireland. This action on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment will give more impetus to the cause of Irish independence 
than any other thing that we could do at this time. 

[Western Union telegram.] 

San Francisco, Calif., December 11, 1919. 
Hon. Stephen G. Porter, 

Chairman Foreign Affairs Committee, 

house of Representatives, Washington, D. C: 
San Francisco Labor Council and United Irish Society unanimously in favor of 
passage of Mason resolution. Will forward copies of resolutions passed. 

Jno. I. Nolan, M. C. 



RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY UNANIMOUS VOTE OP SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL, 

JANUARY 23, 1920. 

Whereas United States of America while engaged in war for the liberation of small 
peoples and for the right of self-determination, loaned to allied nations some 10 
billion of dollars, part of which was borrowed by the President and Congress from 
the American people as Liberty loans; and 
Whereas there is evidence that part of this money is now being used by certain 
Governments for purposes which are directly opposed to the objects of the war, 
to wit: 1. The maintenance of large standing armies for the suppression of Ireland, 
India, Egypt, Persia, Korea, China, and for the upbuilding of large military, 
naval, and aerial forces which may possibly be used against the United States, or 
-which in any case may cause the United States in prudence to maintain large 
forces for its own self-defense, thus keeping many thousands out of civil life and 
industrial activity. 2. To build up at the expense of American taxpayers foreign 
commercial rivals, as is evidenced by the progressing economic control by Great 
Britain of the resources of Persia (oil), Caucasus (oil), Hungary (railroads), Mexico 
(oil), and the United States (oil, sugar, etc.): Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council appeal to the Congress of the 
United States to exercise such control over the fiscal agencies of our Government 
that no payments of interest of these foreign loans be deferred or relinquished, and 
thereby charged at once to the extent of $500,000,000 a year against American tax- 
payers, thereby tending to maintain and extend the present artificial high cost of 
living in" the United States, which reacts in our unhappy industrial unrest; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we shall oppose by every constitutional means any military, finan- 
cial, or commercial assistance by the United States to any State seeking directly or 
indirectly to reduce any alien people to subjection or hold in subjection a people 
which is working toward its own liberation; and be it further 

Resolved, Thaff copies of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. Joseph Fordney, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, Con- 
gressmen for California, and to the press. 
Correct copy. Attest: 

Jno. A. O'Connell, 
Secretary San Francisco Labor Council. 
(Seal of San Francisco Labor Council.) 

REMARKS BT HON. P. F. TAGUE, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Tagtje. Mr. Chairman, I take advantage of the opportunity 
extended to me by the committee to reiterate my position relative 
to any resolution looking to the betterment of the living conditions 
of the people of Ireland, and in particular to place myself on record 
as being in hearty accord with the proposition of the United States 
recognizing the de facto government of Ireland as provided for in 
the Mason resolution. 
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Despite the extensive circulation by the enemies of Irishmen — not 
enemies of Irish home rule, as they would have you believe — I do not 
believe that the fear that the passage of this resolution will involve 
us in difficulties with England nas gained muoh foothold among the 
members of this committee. However, there may be some members 
of the committee who are cautious about taking what they may 
believe to be an unprecedented step. To their attention I would 
respectfully call one incident in the history of this Republic when 
conditions were practically the same as exist to-day in Ireland. 

I would refer you back, gentlemen, to the days of the French revo- 
lution, when an effort was being made to establish the Republic of 
France. The question of recognizing the ambassador of that newly 
born republic arose, and Daniel Webster is quoted as saying: "From 
President Washington's time down to the present day it has been a 
principle always acknowledged by the United States, that every 
nation possesses the right to govern itself according to its own will, 
to change institutions at discretion, and to transact its business 
through whatever agents it may think proper to employ. This car- 
dinal point in our policy has been strongly illustrated by recognizing 
the many forms of political power which have been successively 
adopted by Franoe in the series of revolutions with which that 
country has been visited. Throughout all these changes the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has conducted itself in strict conformity 
to the original principles adopted by Washington, and made known 
to our diplomatic agents abroad, and to the nations of the world, 
by Mr. Jefferson's letter to Gouverneur Morris, of the 12th March, 
1793; and if the French people have now substantially made another 
change, we have no choice but to acknowledge that also." (Moore's 
Digest, vol. 1, p. 126.) 

Are we to-day better Americans than was Daniel Webster 1 Would 
you accuse Webster of trying to embroil his beloved country in a 

gassage with any other foreign power ? No one has yet accused 
>aniel Webster of treason, and he, one of our greatest patriots, has 
acceded to the provisions of the Mason resolution in his remarks as 
I have quoted them. To-day he would say, were he here, "And if 
the Irish people have now substantially made another change, we 
have no choice but to acknowledge it." 

I need not go into the present conditions in Ireland at great length. 
That has been ably done by the preceding speakers, Judge Cohalan 
and Mr. Cockran. They have told you of the courts established in 
Ireland, of the peaceable acceptance of the authority of these courts 
by the people, of the Irish Parliament, of the executive departments 
established^ of the plans to collect taxes for the expenses of this 

S;overnment, and of many other instances of the determination of the 
rish people to throw off the same yoke we rejected in 1776. There 
is in Ireland to-day none of the civil warfare that France saw in the 
dark days of Louis Napoleon. No clashes between the people and 
the military forces. It was in the midst of such proceedings in 
France that our Government recognized the French Republic, and 
are we now to say that this resolution calls for action without prece- 
dent in the pages of American history. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, may I suggest that you give this bill, 
now before you, your most earnest consideration and while so doing 
keep before you the picture of the hopeless days of Vallev Forge and 
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' Bunker Hill. Remember the principles upon which this Government 
was founded, and deny not to any other nation or peoples the same 
right. Finally, remember that these Irishmen ask your help in re- 

fiudiating the same taxation without representation that our fore-: 
afchers fought and died for in the early days of America, the pioneer 
of Republics. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

REMARKS OF HON. JAMES V. GANLY, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

FROM NEW YORK. 

Mr. Ganly. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, during . 
the hearing before your committee on the bill H. R. 3404, known as 
the Mason bill, to provide for the salaries of minister and consuls to the 
republio of Ireland, I did not want to take up any of the time which 
was allotted to those in favor of the bill, as I realize that there were 
many men and women who came from all parts of the United States 
and Canada who were anxious to be heard upon this bilL and I am 
contenting myself with the privilege that the committee had offered 
to Members of the House to revise and extend their remarks on this 
bill. 

I believe that this bill should be reported by your committee as soon 
as possible, so that the Members of the House may avail themselves of 
the opportunity of voting on its passage. Congressman Mason in his 
remarks to the committee set forth many precedents justifying your 
committee in taking favorable action upon this bill. Justice Cohalan 
removed all doubt that existed in the minds of any of us as to the 
wisdom of passing this bill. The Congress of the United States is 
justified in taking this action by the great suffering which has been 
endured by the people of Ireland through the forcible rule of England 
and by England's failure for 750 years to win the allegiance of the 
people of Ireland. It was indeed gratifying to note the appearance of 
so many clergymen of so many different denominations and different 
faiths, and that practically all, notwithstanding their religious views, 
were unanimous that the best interest for the peace of the world 
would be served by Ireland receiving self-determination, and that so 
long as Ireland was kept in the chains of slavery, just so long would 
the world be in an unsettled and restless condition. 

I do not believe, as was stated at this hearing, that the friendly 
relations now existing between this country and Great Britain will be 
impaired in the least, for when Great Britain realizes that the peoples 
of the world are alive to the conditions that exist in Ireland, she will 
of her own accord and volition immediately take the initiative in 
bringing about the independence of Ireland. 

I do not believe it is neoessary for me to go further into this matter, 
but I leave it in the hands of the committee with the firm hope that 
they will conclude their consideration of this measure and recom- 
mend it to the House as soon as possible. 

REMARKS BY HON. JOHN F. CAREW. 

Mr. Cabew. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
came here this morning to evidence by my attendance my sympathy 
with Mr. Mason's resolution. I had not intended to occupy time 
which might well be better allotted to some of our visitors, but I 
have heard some of the members of the committee ask question 
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which indicated their doubts as to the power of Congress to initiate 
the recognition of the Republic of Ireland by this resolution. I think 
it proper, therefore, to insert this extract from the remarks made by- 
Senator Augustus Octavius Bacon of Georgia in the 'United States 
Senate on that precise question on February 6, 1906, reported in the 
Congressional Record February 12, 1906. 

At that time, the Republican Party was in complete control of the 
Government and Mr. Roosevelt was President. Senator Bacon, a 
great lawyer, a great statesman, and a great Democrat, then an- 
nounced what I regard as the sound Democratic doctrine on this 
question of constitutional law in opposition to the views of Senator 
Spooner, the distinguished Republican Senator from Wisconsin, 
when he said: 

Here is where the sovereignty of the Government was intended to be in almost 
its totality — in the legislative branch of the Government, and the vast array of powers 
in the first article of the Constitution prove it; and, further than that, the Constitution 
of the United States was intended to take the place of and to supersede the Articles 
of Confederation, under which articles the power to make treaties did lodge in Con- 
ress alone; and it was not to be presumed when the Constitution was formed, in the 
absence of some special and particular designation, that it was the intention to confer 
it upon the Executive. The presumption would be the other way. 

Now, Mr. President, there is but one question about which there is even any con- 
troversy as to the power of the President over foreign relations, and that is the one 
about which the Senator and myself have differed for years, and about which I pre- 
sume we will continue to differ. It is as to the right of the President of the United 
States to finally recognize or finally refuse to recognize the independence of a revolu- 
tionary or rebellious country. 

Of course, time does not permit me now to discuss that question at length. I have 
heretofore discussed it in the Senate, and while I am not very fond of labor, if the 
time shall ever come when that question is per se discussed, I shall endeavor to take 
my part in it, for it is a most interesting and important question. It is a matter to 
me of the strongest and most absolute conviction as a legalproposition. Of course, 
I do not question at all that where it is a question as to what is the "de facto" govern- 
ment in a fully independent country, that is a question which is practically deter- 
mined by the President of the United States in the recognition of diplomatic relations, 
but where a country is jn a condition of rebellion, which has asserted its independence 
and is endeavoring to establish its independence, and where the parent country is deny- 
ing its independence and is by the force of arms endeavoring to put down the rebel- 
lion or the insurrection, to say that the President of the United States solely and 
alone can determine finally that question for this country, and that Congress has no 
power over it, is a matter to me absolutely without the domain of logic. I say in 
every act of that kind, the supreme power, the final power of decision, is with Con- 
gress, the lawmaking power, and whatever is done by the Executive Department 
in that regard is necessarily subject to the revision and control and reversal of the 
lawmaking power. 

I do not wish to see this record closed without a distinct enuncia- 
tion of what I regard as the true sound Democratic doctrine on this 
subject. 

Secondly, some of the members of the committee have asked 
whether the passage of this resolution might hot be regarded as 
offensive to the British Government and whether it might not lead 
to war. In reply to these gentlemen, I think we had better frankly 
recognize and assert the fact and the proposition, first, there is no 
practical possibility in the world that the British Government in its 
present or possible future condition would or oould make it a cause 
of war, and, second, the Government of the United States by its 
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loans, by its supplies, by its assistance, by its armies, and by the 
blood and lives of its sons bas purchased tbe right to frankly, dis- 
tinctly, and positively tell the disagreeable truth to the British 
Empire. Their presence in Ireland is and has been for 700 years 
an international nuisance, the seed of many wars. The unconquered 
resolution of the people of Ireland to regain their national independ- 
ence and the denial thereof by England is and has been for 600 years 
an efficient and prolific cause of war against England and is and has 
been always regarded by the enemies of England as affording a 
legitimate opportunity to strike her through Ireland in war. • 

If after what we have done for them in the last few years we have 
not earned the right to tell them that truth, then we made a mistake 
when they "had their backs to the wall." 

It was so regarded by Philip II, Roman Emperor and King of 
Spain, when he declared and waged war on Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, and landed Spanish and Italian armies in Ireland in 1580 
A. D. 

It was so regarded by Charles II, King of England, in exile, when, 
with continental allies, he organized armies in Ireland to wage war 
on the Commonwealth under Cromwell in 1649 A. D. 

It was so regarded by James II, exiled King of England, and Louis 
XIV, King of France, when they declared and waged war on William 
and Mary, King and Queen of England, and landed a French army 
in Ireland in 1691 A. D. 

It was so regarded by the Continental Congress in the American 
Revolution when at Philadelphia, on July 28, 1775, it issued an 
"address to the people of Ireland," justifying the American revolt 
against Great Britain, acknowledging their obligations to Ireland, and 
asking for the continued sympathy and friendship of the Irish people 
against their common enemy, the British Empire. 

It was so regarded by the first French Republic when it declared 
and waged war on England and dispatched a fleet to Bantry Bay and 
landed French armies in Ireland in 1796-1798. 

It was so regarded by the Imperial German Government in waging 
war against England and her allies from August, 1914. to November, 
1919. 

Many millions of people of Irish blood and sympathies are now 
scattered oyer the world forming large and important elements in the 

Eopulation of other countries and nations. The enemies of England 
ave endeavored to enlist the sympathies and efforts of these people 
for Ireland, to promote enmity and discord between England and 
other countries and nations and have in many instances succeeded 
in preventing friendly and cordial relations with England from 
developing. 

The continued existence of an Irish nation in rebellion against th* 
authority of England in Ireland and of Irish sympathizers scattered 
over the rest of the world is a menace and danger to the peace of the 
world, a continuing inducement and provocation to war against 
England, always to be taken into account in the international rela- 
tions of England and the British Empire with the rest of the world, 
as available to their enemies. 
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Present and desiring to be heard in favor of the resolution wert : 

Congressman Sullivan. 

Congressman Goldfogle. 

Congressman Giordan. 

Congressman Carew. 

Congressman Dooling. 

Congressman Ganly. 

Congressman McKiniry. 

Congressman Donovan. 

Congressman Eowan. 

Congressman Griffin. 

Congressman Pell. 

Congressman Smith of New York. 

Congressman Maher. 

Congressman Johnston. 

Congressman O'Connell. 

Congressman Cullen. 

Congressman Cleary. 

Rev. F. X. McCabe, C. M., president, De Paul University, Chicago, 

Robert Emmett O'Malley, Kansas City. 

Right Rev. Dennis F. O'Connor, O. C. C, president, Carmelite 
Branch, F. O. I. F., New York City. 

United Irish Counties Association, New York. 

Daniel T. O'Connell, director, Irish National Bureau. 

Rev. W. F. Cahill, Chicago, 111., representing Chicago Central 
Council, F. O. I. F. 

John O'Dea-, Philadelphia, national secretary, A. O. H. 

Richard W. Wolfe, Chicago, 111. 

Mayor and citizens of Norwalk, Conn. 

Rev. Thomas J. Hurton, P. R., Philadelphia, national vice presi- 
dent, F. O. I. F., representing St. Enda's School and St. Enda's 
Branch, Gaelic League. 

Officers, Central Council, Irish County Association, Boston, Mass. 

Willard De Lue, chief, Information Section, Irish National Bureau. 

Associated branches, F. O. I. F., Harlem and Bronx, New York 
City. 

Charles P. McGovern, Jersey City, N. J. 

John T. Coyne, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Joseph J. Hall, Naugatuck, Conn., representing Associated Irish 
Societies of Naugatuck. 

John J. Buckley, representing New York Local Council, F. O. I. F., 
New York City. 

Sheamas O'Sheel, representing Wm. Pearse Branch, F. O. I. F., and 
the Wm. Rooney Soeiety, New York City. 

John Stratton O'Leary, representing Bronx Builders' Protective 
Association and the Archbishop McHale Branch, F. O. I. F., New 
York City. 

Warehouse Employees' Union, Local No. 16311, New York City. 

Retail Grocery Clerks, New York City, Local 1109. 

Thos. Goodman, secretary, Joseph Plunkett Branch, F. O. I. F., 
Newcastle, Pa. 

Miss Ann Murphy and Miss Mary Keena, representing Patrick 
Pearse Branch. F. O. I. F., New York City. 
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Daniel McNamara, Summit, N. J., national president, St. Patrick 
Alliance of America. 

Matthew O'Connor Ford, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., representing Luzerne 
Council, F. O. I F. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Wall, representing St. Margaret's Independent Irish 
Catholic Benevolent Society, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Katherine Hughes, Indiana National Bureau. 

Margaret T. Mulvaney, representing Ladies' Auxiliary, A. O. H of 
Rhode Island. 

The Irish National Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

The members of Commodore John Barry Branch, F. O. I. F., 
Sugar Notch, Pa. 

Friends of Irish Freedom, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joseph McGarrity, of Philadelphia. 

Thomas Rock, representing Central Federated Union of Greater 
New York and vicinity, representing 350,000 members. 

John J. Splain, New Haven, Conn., national vice president, 
F. O. I. F. 

Thomas Francis Meagher Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Presented by Mb. Flood op Virginia. 

March 4, 1919. 

Resolved by the Hoicse of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That it is the earnest 
hope of the Congress of the United States of America that the peace conference, now 
sitting in Paris, in passing upon the rights of various peoples, will favorably consider 
the claims of Ireland to the right of self-determination. 

Vote: Ayes, 216; noes, 45. 

[Telegram.] 

Branford, Conn., December 10, 1919. 
Hon. Stephen Porter, 

House Office Building, Washington. 
Called to Connecticut to attend the funeral of a very dear friend, who was for 12 
years a member of my family. Regret, owing thereto, my inability of being present 
at hearing on Mason resolution. Will you be so good as to record me in the minutes 
of the hearing as favoring the resolution and announce at the hearing that I have 
advised you as this telegram explains. 

Jerome F. Donovan, M. C. 

Submitted by Hon. Ernest P. Ackerman. 

Plainfield„N. J., January 15, 1920. 
My Dear Congressman: I feel it my duty as an American citizen to call your 
attention and that of your committee to the inclosed clipping. I take no sides on 
the merits of the Irish question, but does not the conditions as contained in the article 
almost if not actually amount to an overt act against a friendly power? The mayor 
of the largest American city officially receiving the president of the so-called Irish 
republic on the steps of his official office is an acknowledgment of his position which 
can not be ignored by the National Government. Not to take notice of such an act 
is to make the National Government a party to such recognition by acquiescence. 
It is pertinent to ask why an issue of $10,000,000 bonds is allowed to be sold to Ameri- 
can citizens. What are the objects of such a loan? Does it not imply the use of 
money in order to accomplish the object by unlawful means? Will not such a situ- 
ation become a cause of war or at least open the way for a demand upon the United 
States by Great Britain why it is allowed? To bring out clearly what this may mean, 
it is well to reverse the situation. Assume that a so-called president of the Phil- 
ippine republic went to London; received there by the lord mayor in all his robes, 
and a drive was made to secure the sale of Philippine bonds for the purpose of estab- 
lishing said republic. How long would it be before the Congress would act through 
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our State Department, and England would be called to account and a demand made 
that such proceedings must be disavowed and a continuance of such efforts be 
stopped? It may be that the Irish vote is important, but is it worth the loss of friend- 
ship or even more of the other one great Anglo-Saxon Nation. 
Very truly, yours, 

Irving H. Beown. 
To Congressman Porter, 

- - Chairman Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Statement by Rev. Francis J. McCabe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., January 23, 1919. 
Hon. Stephen G. Porter, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 21st instant and to 
thank you for the copies of the hearings on the Irish question. I shall mail them to 
people who I know are interested in the matter. I have heard some of them speak 
of you in very complimentary terms for the courtesies you had shown them and the 
interest you had taken in the evidence given before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Personally, I do not expect to see much effort made, either by our National Govern- 
ment or our President, in support of Ireland's claim to self-determination. Our Gov- 
ernment, our President, and our press are apparently so influenced -by British opinion 
that they are afraid to champion Ireland's cause, lest they might hurt the delicate 
feelings of so supersensitive a person as Mr. John Bull. Otherwise, why all this 
silence about Ireland? Does it not look to be prearranged, mutual, and deliberate? 
Much is being said about the rights of Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Jugo-Slovakia, etc. 
Ah, but these countries were until lately subject to the Teutonic Emperors. Ireland 
was and is subject to England. So you see it all depends upon "Whose ox is gored." 

It was suspected in some quarters, and is now being generally admitted as a fact, 
that when President Wilson enunciated his principle that "Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed," he never intended that this 
principle should be enforced against England. It is all well and good to compel the 
Teutonic powers to accept it, but it is all wrong to compel England to accept it. 

When England was hard pressed by the Germans and was sending out S. 0. S. 
calls for help to America, she gave her tacit consent to the principles embodied in 
these queries proposed by President Wilson: 

1. "Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations be suffered to deter- 
mine the fortunes of peoples over whom they have no right to rule except the rule of 
force?" 

2. "Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nations and make them subject to 
their purpose and interest?" 

England was willing to answer these queries in the negative when she thought she 
was, and really then believed herself to be, in the death grasp of the Hun; but now 
that we have saved her, and that she is again in a position to dictate, like the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, she has changed her mind, and President Wilson, losing Ms keen sense of 
justice, has apparently changed his mind also. 

What right has England, except the "right of force," to deprive the Irish nation of 
its self-government and its right to regulate its own domestic affairs? Is she not 
holding Ireland to-day in subjection solely "for her own purpose and interest?" 

Ireland is a different nation from England in her geographical situation, in race, 
religion, language, temperament, customs, and habits. England never did and never 
will succeed in making Anglo-Saxons out of the Irish, nor will she ever be able to 
compel the Irish to accept her religion. Had she succeeded in these two efforts there 
would be no Irish question before the world to-day. 

President Wilson insisted on the right of self-determination for the Serbs, the Poles, 
the Bohemians, the Lithuanians, and other small and oppressed nationalities, but his 
ears are deaf to Ireland's appeal for justice, and his mouth is closed against saying a 
word in her behalf . 0, sacred name of Liberty! What inconsistency, what hypocrisy, 
and what injustice are being sheltered beneath thy aegis! 

Ireland looked hopefully for sympathy and encouragement and help to America, 
but she has, so far, received little. 

Our Congress has been asked to speak a kind word for her. So far as I am aware, the 
matter 'is still under consideration. Our Committee on Foreign Affairs is still consid- 
ering the resolution placed before it six weeks ago. 

Ireland is still in chains, groaning beneath the oppression of martial law, deprived 
of the right of making her own laws or developing her own industries; many of her 
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leading citizens languishing in British dungeons, without trial by judge or jury, and 
these men are suffering for the sole crime of loving the heaven-born right of liberty. 
Is there a counterpart to Ireland's pitiable condition in the whole civilized world 
to-day? And the whole world answers, "NO." 

If Ireland's unhappy condition be not remedied at the peace conference the shame 
of the injustice will be America's portion as well as Britain's. 

So long as the injustice lasts there will be no peace in Ireland, no peace in England, 
and no peace in this country. The hundreds of thousands of young Americans with 
Irish blood in their veins and their fellow soldiers who fought with them in France 
and elsewhere for the principles of democracy, and who thereby saved England from 
being crushed, will, so long as they live, resent England's unjust treatment of Ireland. 

Our American Congress may yet save the day in directing and empowering its pleni- 
potentiaries at the peace conference to insist on the right of self-determination being 
given to Ireland as well as to the other small nationalities of Europe. 

Ireland's case is no more a domestic affair of England than Poland's is of Germany 
or Bohemia a domestic affair of Austria. 

You see, Mr. Porter, how much I am interested in the welfare of the land that gave 
me birth. I appreciate the rights and privileges I enjoy as an American citizen. I 
would give my life for the flag that guarantees me these rights and privileges, and, 
under God, I would like to see the people of every nation of the world enjoy the same 
rights and privileges. 

May justice prevail and may all forms of tyranny be crushed. 

I have the honor to be, 
Respectfully, yours, 

Francis J. McCabe. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES G. DYER, EDWARD F. MAHON, AND 
MICHAEL J. FLANAGAN, ACCREDITED REPRESENTATIVES 
OF ST. COMAN'S BRANCH, FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM, NEW 
YORK CITY. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we come to you as accredited repre- 
sentatives of the 500 members of St. Coman's Branch, Friends of 
Irish Freedom, of New York City. Those members, actuated by a 
desire to see the great American principle of self-determination car- 
ried into effect in the case of the republic of Ireland, ask us to urge 
upon your honorable body to report favorably u on the bill now 
under consideration. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS BY MR. LINDSAY CRAWFORD, TO- 
RONTO, OF TESTIMONY BEFORE THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE IN RE MASON BILL. 

The figures showing rates of wages in the Ulster linen trade in 
1907 are given to prove my contention that the opposition to Irish 
self-government, which is controlled and financed by the linen mag- 
nates behind Sir Edward Carson, is largely dictated by a desire to 
keep the Protestant and Catholic workers apart and so prevent a 
combination for the purpose of securing better wages. 

The fact that these figures — the last available — are dated 1907 
does not alter the case, having regard to the strong political feelings 
that then existed on the Irish question, and to the fact that then, as 
now, the Ulster Unionist opposition to self-government was based in 
large part upon an odious comparison between the boasted pros- 
perity of Protestant Ulster as compared with Roman Catholic Ire- 
land. When the matter is probed to the bottom it will be found 
that the linen workers of Ulster are worse paid in proportion to the 
work they do, and have benefited less by the advancing wage rates 
of the 40 years previous to the Great War than any other homo- 
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geneous industrial community in the United Kingdom. The general 
level of wages in the United Kingdom rose over 20 per cent from 1872 
to 1907. During that period the wages of iron founders rose in Belfast 
nearly 30 per cent; carpenters advanced over 40 per cent — from 12 
cents to 17 cents an hour. How did linen wages advance in this 
period? Sorters had 25s. ($6.25) per week. There was one advance 
in wages in 1889 of 5" per cent and nothing further until 1906. 

The women weavers earned, in 1907, 9s. 6d. ($2.37) to 10s. ($2.50) 
per week. In Lancashire, at the same period, weavers earned from 
16s. ($4) to 23s. ($5.75) per week. In Dundee, Scotland, the weavers 
earned 22s. 6d. ($5.62) per week. 

The average wages for men in the Lancashire cotton trade was 
27s. 3d. ($6.8J). The average earnings (male and female) in the linen 
trade of Ulster was lis. 3d. ($2.81) per week. Various workers -at 
that period showed Ulster weekly wages as follows: Carders, 9s. 
($2.25); spreaders, 8s. ($2); drawers, 8s. ($2); rovers, 8s. ($2); spin- 
ners, 9s. ($2.25). Lancashire weekly wages were: Carders, 17s. 
($4.25)_; spinners, 15s. to 21s. ($5.25)." 

Yet in face of these figures the demand for higher wages in Ulster 
was fought until the workers, hitherto unorganized, formed them- 
selves into trades unions. During the war just ended the Ulster 
spinners and weavers made enormous profits in Government war 
contracts, but in a debate in the British Commons, which I quote 
from memory, having read the proceedings in the press, it was dis- 
covered that the Ulster linen employers were alone among the em- 
ployers of the United Kingdom in seeking to retain prewar rates of 
wages. 

_ To the Huguenots, led by Crommelin, who settled near Belfast after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, Ulster owes the rise of her linen prosperity. Correct 
figures are forthcoming for the 50 years or so prior to the beginning of the last century 
when the linen board was in full swing and bounties at their best. They are given 
in the linen board reports. They prove that Ulster had four-fifths of the linen trade 
of Ireland and the other three provinces one-fifth, about half of which was in Louth, 
doubtless arising from its close proximity to Ulster. 

Before the days of the linen board the linen industry under Crommelin was heavily 
subsidized by King William, and even the refugee Huguenot clergy liberally paid and 
every other facility given, whilst at the same moment deliberate and rigorous repres- 
sive measures were applied by the same king to the woolen industry of the other 
provinces. Lands were confiscated, and the very religion of the people totally pro- 
scribed and penalized. So early as the days of Charles II Ulster farmers, according 
to McCall, were forced to sow at least three bushels of flaxseed to every 30 acres tilled, 
the growers being rewarded at the same time by a system of premiums and the flax- 
seed importers subsidized. The linen weavers also had numerous exclusive privileges 
granted by law. With the advent of the French refugees into Lisburn and their 
personal encouragement by royalty, highly skilled labor was introduced and fostered, 
and a regular subsidized technical school of the then highest order established, un- 
equaled in any other portion of Ireland. 

Besides all this, William III granted Crommelin £800 per year and a further an- 
nuity of £200, besides £120 per year for each of his assistants. Crommelin suffered 
heavily when these personal Government subsidies were dropped by Queen Anne. 
It was in this reign (1711) the linen board was founded and which almost immediately 
imposed a tax of 6d. per yard on all linen imported into Ireland. In later years it 
made such awards as £300 to Dr. James Ferguson, of Belfast, for improvements in 
bleaching requisites. 

Dublin, as everyone knows, is a residential city, and is to Belfast what Edinburgh 
is to Glasgow. Dublin is a wealthier city than Belfast, and has an atmosphere of 
culture and learning which we do not look for in Belfast. We are surprised to find 
Mr. Coote instituting such odious comparisons between cities so fundamentally 
different, and we would remind these gentlemen, who sneer at the "porter and 
politicians of the nominal capital, ' ' to remember that the former is a Unionist monopoly 
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and the latter not unknown in Ulster. We would recommend them to read Mr. 
Micks' Minority Report, in which the history of the destruction of Irish industries 
and the subsidy to the linen trade is fully set out. One of the witnesses examined 
before the committee was the Right Hon. Thomas Andrews, a prominent Ulster 
Unionist, and his replies to the questions put to him on this subject deserve to be set 
down: 

"You are aware, of course, in a historical way, that the main industry of the north 
of Ireland was fostered and established by such a system [of subsidy]? 

"I am; the linen trade. 

"And that assistance from Government funds was liberally bestowed to the extent 
of £20,000 a year for a very long period for assisting the linen manufacture? 

"Yes. 

"From 1711 to 1827? 

"Something like that, and I am quite ashamed to look back to the history of those 
times when the industries of the south of Ireland were penalized as they should never 
have been." _ 

Has not Mr. Andrews frankly given the real reason for the industrial predominance 
of the north? 

Mr. Lecky quotes Arthur Young, who in his "Tour in Ireland," in the years 1776- 
1778, writes: 

"I have conversed on the subject with some of the most distinguished characters in 
the Kingdom, and I can not after all but declare that the scope, purport, and aim of 
the laws of discovery, as executed, are not against the Catholic religion, which in- 
creases under them, but against the industry and property of whoever professes that 
religion." 

It is evident, therefore, that the linen industry of Ulster owed its modern rise and 
progress to the technical skill of the French refugees. 

Miss Martindale, Government factory inspector, in her official report of 1907, gives 
the following particulars with regard to conditions existing in the Ulster linen trade. 
From these particulars, and from investigations made by the Ulster Guardian, the 
average wages in 1907 were computed to be: 

No. 1. Mill in country town — Spreaders receive 9s. ($2.25), including Is. (25c ) 
bonus; drawers receive 7s. ($1.75), including Is. (25c.) bonus; rovers receive 8s. 3d. 
($2.05), including lsr(25c.) bonus; carders receive 8s. ($2) to 9s. 6d. ($2.37), including 
Is. (25c.) bonus, and a further bonus of 10s. ($2.50) to 12s. 6d. ($3.12) per quarter for 
careful work; spinners receive 8s. 9d. ($2.18), including Is. (25c.) bonus; layers receive 
6s. 6d. ($1.62), including Is. (25c.) bonus; piecers receive 8s. 9d. ($2.18) to 9s. ($2.25), 
including Is. (25c.) bonus; doffers receive 6s. ($1.50), including Is. (25c.) bonus. The 
reelers are pieceworkers, and receive Is. (25c.) as a time bonus, 6d. (12c.) as a frame 
bonus, 6d. (12c.) for reeling 10 reels per week above a certain number. 

No. 2. Mill in Belfast— Spinners receive lis. ($2.75), including 6d. (12c.) bonus; 
piecers receive 10s. ($2.50), including 6d. (12c.) bonus; doffers receive 7s. 6d. ($1.87), 
including 6d. (12c.) bonus; half-time doffers receive 3s. lid. (97c), including 3d. (6c.) 
bonus; preparers receive 9s. ($2.25), including 6d. (12c.) bonus. 

When we read the unfair attacks upon the Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
we are reminded of the caustic words of John Stuart Mill: 

"Of all the vulgar shifts to evade the study of social and moral influences upon the 
soul of man, the most vulgar is to attribute differences of conduct and character to 
indestructible national differences. What race is there that would not be indolent 
and thoughtless if things were so arranged for it that it can have nothing to gain by 
being prudent and laborious? " 

It is a notorious fact that Irishmen succeed in every country but their own. Why 
is this? The explanation is simple. Wherever they turn— -to the Dominions or to 
the United States — they find industries in existence, capital plentiful, and Govern- 
ment assistance and encouragement on every hand. Give Ireland the same facilities, 
and the same paternal oversight of the Government, and our people will be found eager 
to improve and extend the few industries in their own country. Had the South of 
Ireland woolen industry received the same encouragement and help as was extended 
to the linen trade in the North, there would be no room to draw invidious comparisons 
between the industrial energy and enterprise of the two peoples. Anyone who has 
seen the Irish peasant in Connaught, and witnessed the tremendous energy he expends 
on the reclamation and cultivation of his uneconomic holding, can not truly accuse 
the native Irish of sloth or indolence. 

In the North the linen trade was encouraged and subsidized ; in the South the woolen 
and other industries were destroyed at the instigation of jealous English manufacturera. 
It is well known that Ulster is specially adapted for the linen industry. The atmo- 
spheric conditions and the quality of the water are peculiarly adapted for spinning 
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and bleaching,, and linens and yarns come from all parts of the world to be bleached 
and finished in Ulster. Not so the South of Ireland. The water there, by a peculiar 
dispensation of Providence, is more adapted for brewing and distilling, and accordingly 
we find these industries flourishing and almost exclusively in Protestant and Unionist 
hands. The woolen industry was destroyed at the same time the linen trade was 
subsidized, and it would be as reasonable to ask why the woolen and cotton industries 
do not flourish in Belfast as to ask why the linen trade does not flourish in Dublin and 
Waterford. The only industry that flourishes in Ulster in addition to shipbuilding 
is the industry that was encouraged and subsidized by lie British Government. 

The growth of the linen trade m Belfast and Ulster has been aided by other adven- 
titious circumstances. The great famine, and subsequent land -troubles, sent the 
people off the land and supplied cheap labor in Belfast, just in time for the linen boom 
consequent on the American Civil War. 

A few years before the war Miss Martindale, Inspector of Factories in Ulster, lifted 
the veil on conditions in the Ulster linen factories. What have these traveling dele- 
gates of Carson's financiers done to expose these conditions or to improve them? 

In one of her reports Miss Martindale deplores the increase in the number of married 
women employea in the factories and the number of neglected and unhappy homes 
that are the result. In the counties of Antrim and Down, out of 50,686 persons em- 
ployed in the textile factories, 13,691 are under 18 years of age — the employment, 
therefore, of young persons and children in these two counties is not a trifling matter, 
and must take an important place in considering the health and life of the industrial 



"In addition to this," she says, "the standard of feeding in Belfast is deplorably 
low. I can not do better than quote from Dr. Purdon's interesting article on TDanger- 
ous trades; flax and linen.' 'Nor is the food of the millworkers as nutritions as it 
ought to be. Tea and white bread, potato bread, or oaten meal bread, form their 
principal food, to which is occasionally added bacon or salt fish. Tea dyspepsia is 
common.' The children of the millworkers are, I think, rather degenerating than 
improving in physical development." 

Speaking to one of the teachers, in a school frequented by "half-timers," she was 
informed that these little factory slaves, who spent half-time at work and half at school 
seemed always "too tired to play." Comparatively few of them live "over 30 years 
cf age." 

EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN. 

Miss Martindale dwells particularly upon the employment of women in Belfast. 
According to the Irish census, there are 13,502 women between the ages of 20 and 45 
years employed in flax and linen manufactories. 

MARRIED WOMEN AT WORK. 

A married woman who works, "had her home dirty and poor, and Mrs. P. and the 
children were ill and delicate." * 

"This," comments Miss Martindale, "is an example of many homes I visited, where 
the mother is the sole wage earner, and accordingly the domestic conditions are en- 
tirely unnatural. In the majority of cases I have found that the unemployment of 
the husband arises either from disinclination to work or the impossibility of obtaining 
work. Neglected and delicate children, and dirty and ill-kept homes are the natural 
concomitants of the employment of married women." 

EMPLOYERS REFUSE INFORMATION. 

"In the course of my inquiry" into this question, I have received from the matrons 
of hospitals and officials in public and private institutions much valuable information 
with regard to the ill health resulting from such illegal employment, and all have 
deplored the prevalence of it, and.yet a reluctance has been shown in giving me 
tic t u ill dtatfi, " 

To denounce this un-Christian and ungodly traffic in human lives is, in the words of 
the masters, "sloppy sentimentalism." 

HALF-TIMERS. 

The report states: . . , , . , „. 

"In the course of my inquiry I found that these remarks were only too true. Ill- 
nurtured and insufficiently fed, the child enters the flax mill, at 12 years of age. The 
majority -oi the girl half-timers are employed in the spinning rooms as doffers, which 
entails working in rooms the temperature of which is usually at least 70, and in an 

168794—20 15 
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atmosphere which — owing to the yarn being spun in a wet condition— is saturated 
with moisture. In the process of spinning the yarn a spray of water is thrown off, 
the yarn being pressed previously through a trough of hot water. In this manner 
the clothes of the workers, which, owing to the heat are necessarily scanty, become 
wet, although they are obliged to wear waterproof aprons." 

"In Belfast," continues Miss Martindale, "the half-timers are usually employed on 
the alternating day system, the hours being from 6.30 a. m. to 6 p. m., with three- 
quarters of an hour for breakfast and dinner. In view of these conditions, it is not 
surprising to find that the Belfast half-timer is delicate and undersized. In the 
course of my inspection I had a little girl weighed, aged 12 years, who was only one of 
the many of the same size, and I found that she weighed 58 pounds, although, accord- 
ing to Stevenson, the weight of a girl of this age should be 76 pounds." 

ALWAYS TIRED. 

Speaking to one of the teachers in a half-time school, Miss Martindale was informed 
that the children seemed always tired, comparatively few of them living over 30 
years of age. The causes of rejection by certifying surgeons disclosed in many of 
these young children a most extraordinary catalogue of diseases. The lady inspector 
deplores the fact that attempts are made after the rejection of these children to secure 
their employment in other factories. 

Miss Martindale states in her report that in the counties of Antrim and Down out 
of 50,686 persons employed in the textile factories, 13,691 are under 18 years of age, 
and out of this number 4,144 are half-timers. 

"The employment, therefore, of young persons and children in these two counties 
is not a trifling matter, and must take an important place in considering the health 
and life of the industrial classes. I have so far confined my inquiries to an investiga- 
tion of the effect of the work in flax mills on the health of the children there employed." 

In order to do bo she visited half-time schools, interviewed certifying surgeons, 
and visited a number of the children in their homes. She points out that the majority 
of the children come to the mills in a handicapped condition, and, owing to the em- 
ployment of married women, are very often deprived of a mother's care at a very 
early date. The child during infancy is put in charge of an old woman at a cost of 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per week. Then follows within the pages of this bluebook the 
daily routine of the child, which arrives after school hours at 3 o'clock or 3.30 o'clock 
to an empty house. The German system of providing for children after school hours 
has not yet been started in the north. "In addition to this," writes Miaa Martindale, 
" the standard of feeding in Belfast is deplorably low. I can not do better than quote 
from Dr. Purdon's interesting article on 'Dangerous Trades,' on 'Flax and Linen.' 

" ' Nor is the food of the mill workers as nutritious as it ought to be. Tea and white 
bread, potato bread, or oaten-meal bread, form their principal food, to which is occa- 
sionally added bacon or salt fish. Tea dyspepsia is common. The children of the 
mill workers are, I think, rather degenerating than improving in physical develop- 
ment.'" 

The balance sheet of the combine known as the Linen Thread Co. (Ltd.) published 
in 1907, showed net profits for the year ending September 30 the enormous sum of 
£303,486 ($1,517,430), being an increase on previous year of £75,217 ($376,075). 
After paying dividends, £100,000 ($500,000) was added to the reserve, and £91,802 
($459,010) carried forward. What this means can best be understood by the reader 
when we state that the £91,802 ($459,010) carried forward was sufficient to pay a 
9 per cent dividend on the preferred ordinary and preferred shares of the company. 

Not satisfied with its conquests, the combine bought up further business that year 
at a cost of £126,453 ($632,265). Thus this huge octopus gathers into its toils all 
competitors and aims at absolute monopoly. The triumph of combination in this 
case is shown by a comparison of the net profits for the previous four years, being in 
1904, £174,839 ($774,195); 1905, £187,976 ($939,880); 1906, £228,269 ($1,141,345) 
1907, £303,436 ($1,517,180). 

Yet it was at this particular time the men who now are the power behind Carson 
chose to run their mills on short time. A report in the Belfast press of this period 
says: 

"It has been found necessary to make a still further reduction in the working hours 
in the local mills owing to the depression which is now being felt in trade, consequent . 
on the falling off in the demand for yams and the stoppage of looms. Notices to this 
effect were issued by the Flax Spinners ' Association yesterday, and during the day 
they were posted up at several mills in the city for the information of the workers. 
Nearly 20,000 hands will be affected by the decision which the masters have arrived 
at after the most earnest deliberation, and having regard to the fact that already short 
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time was being worked, the hours having been reduced to 45 per week so recently as 
December, the employees were naturally very perturbed and anxious on the publi- 
cation of the latest notice._ Starting on February 17 the whole of the mills whose pro- 
prietors are connected with the Flax Spinners Association will run only 37 hours a 
week, and it is not improbable that the owners of other mills will be influenced by 
the example of those responsible for the direction of the larger concerns in which the 
workers have already been notified of the proposed change. Up till recently the 
weekly working hours were 55, and the reduction in the earnings of the employees 
when the new rule comes into operation will therefore be very serious indeed. " 

Following this the distress among the Protestant workers w,as so great that free soup 
kitchens had to be opened to feed the starving families. 

On the requisition of the chairman of the town council, Lurgan, an Orange center, 
for example, a public meeting was held in the Old Free Library Room, town hall, for 
the purpose of considering what steps should be taken for alleviating the distress. 
The chairman, Mr. H. G. MacGeagh, J. P., said: It was probably well known to them 
that there was at present a considerable depression in the staple industry not only in 
Lurgan, but all over the north of Ireland, with the result that their artisan class were 
not employed as they had been, and consequently their wage-earning ability had de- 
creased, he would not say by how much, but at any rate by a considerable percentage. 
It was also known to them that in consequence of the distress which this had entailed 
the ladies of the Nursing Society, along with some other ladies, had, on their own 
initiative, started a soup kitchen, and it was not realized how great a necessity existed 
for such an institution until it was some days in being. Mrs. Greer, as president of 
the Nursing Society, started this work, and during the few weeks that the kitchen had 
been working they had fed a great many hungry mortals, and served, he was told, over 
16,000 meals. About 220 families were daily receiving these meals, and of course 
the number of meals given to each was in proportion to the size of the family. 

Unskilled labor was cheaper in Belfast than on the Clyde, and so it was worth 
while for the founders of the shipyards to venture on an enterprise which brought 
fortune to thomeelves and at the same time contributed to the growth of the city. 

In all this there is much reason for congratulation, but none for self-glorification. 
Let it be remembered that the motto of Belfast is: " What shall we render for all these 
benefits?" As a matter of fact the men who established the Belfast shipbuilding 
industry were not natives of Ulster. Harland, an English engineer and Wolfe, a 
German financier, saw a market for casual and cheap male labor-^- women and children 
being employed in the linen industry to the virtual exclusion, largely, of male labor. 
When Lord Pirrie succeeded to the head of Harland & Wolfe's he was popular so long 
as he remained a Unionist. But when he came out, later, in favor of Asquith home 
rule for Ireland he and Lady Pirrie were socially ostracized by the Unionist minority 
and forced to shake the dust of Belfast off their feet. 

The new city hall, one of the most imposing municipal structures to be found in 
the British Isles, has saved Belfast from the taunt of being an overgrown village. 
It also provides a retreat for public statues to Belfast's great men. With the opening 
of the new city hall there was created a spirit of civic pride. Ten minutes walk 
from this palatial replica of St. Peter's, Rome, flourish slums that are the festering 
seed beds, of disease. Special pains have been taken in recent years by the Ulster 
Unionist organizations to see that the slums of 'Dublin maintain their unsavory rep- 
utation. Radical and labor voters from England and Scotland enjoy a free holiday 
at the expense of the Unionist party funds. The visitors are carefully shepherded 
by Unionist agents from the moment they arrive at Donegal Quay in Belfast until 
they return to their homes. The itinerary is practically confined to the slums of 
Dublin and the big works and huge commercial enterprises in Belfast._ The visit- 
ing Englishmen go home with the impression that the slums of Dublin represent 
Nationalism, while the industries of Belfast. speak of a virile and prosperous Protest- 
ant breed that would not tolerate the yoke of the lazy God-forsaken Catholics of the 
southern Provinces! But the people of Belfast know that behind the palatial city 
hall and the linen warehouses there are slums as bad as any to be found in Ireland. 
Everybody's Monthly, the organ of the Irish Temperance movement, will not be 
accused of prejudice against Belfast, nor is The Northern Whig, a stout champion of 
Unionism and Carsonism, liable to be quoted in the northern Athens as an unfriendly 
or unfair critic. Everybody,'s Monthly of March 1, 1907 publishes an editorial on 
' ' Belfast Slums, ' ' in which it says : 

"The Northern Whig, in a series of important articles, has lately turned public 
attention to our city slums. The writer excercises a marked moderation in phrase, 
and gives only personal observation of facts. ' It would be difficult to find more un- 
savory reading, but no mawkish dilettanteism must be allowed to turn our thought 
away from an evil which threatens, not the morals and material welfare of citizens 
only, but also their health and lives. To have in the very heart of this city, and 
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'within ten minutes' walk of the palatial city hall,' vast areas overcrowded to five 
and six times the possibility of healthy existence, and these in absolute neglect of 
the simplest laws of sanitation; to have whole districts where the houses internally 
are 'caked with filth, ' where crowds of creatures covered with vermin, are breathing 
the most offensive and destructive atmosphere, and supplying in fact all the con- 
ditions for a hotbed of disease and this without any attempt to cleanse this huge stye, 
or to compel, at least, such regard for the laws of civilized life as will prevent these 
degraded masses from endangering the lives of decent citizens, is surely a highly 
developed type of municipal madness. That lives, in ultitude, are shortened and 
sacrificed,' both in these slums and in outside circles, by diseases springing from 
the slums, there can not be the shadow of doubt; and yet little is said and practically 
nothing is done. In truth, there seems a conspiracy of silence regarding this huge 
plague spot in our modern life." 

TWELVE ADULTS AND FIVE CHILDREN IN FOUR ROOMS. 

The writer of these articles preserves a wonderful mildness of phrase in depicting 
scenes so horrible; but doubtless he felt that the facts in their simplest setting were 
sufficiently horrible. Here is one case: 

"In N Street, 4 families consisting of 12 adults and 5 small children, whose 

ages range from 3 years to 5 weeks, occupy a house which consists of a kitchen and 3 
small rooms. Three of the families have a small room each for sleeping in, and the 
fourth family sleeps on an old bench in the kitchen. During the day the four families 
occupy the kitchen, being packed together like herrings in a barrel. The whole house 
reeked with filth, and the smell of the place, was too horrible for words. The floors 
of the rooms were caked with filth, and the three sleeping rooms were in a horribly 
filthy state, and quite unfit for human habitation. Picture 17 people in a small house 
of 4 rooms, badly lighted and not ventilated at all- — and a house, too, with the most 
primitive sanitary arrangements— and then it will be easy to understand the abom- 
inable conditions that prevail. This terrible state of things exists within 10 minutes' 
walk of the palatial city hall! It is not an exceptional case." 

These articles give us only samples from various streets, all largely on a level of 
incredible misery and in a slate of filth to which the wealthy man's horse is a stranger. 
After a long list of cases, the writer thus concludes his second article: "In every one 
of the cases we have mentioned the houses are unfit for habitation. The adult mem- 
bers of the families are nearly all drunkards, and quite a number of the children 
have taken to stealing and other forms of vice. Such is a sample of the denizens of the 
Belfast slums. Do these scenes of wretchedness — these festering seed beds of disease — 
defy the resources of civilization? and are our city fathers absolutely helpless in 
presence of this mass of rotting humanity? How comes it that we hear so little ol 
this gigantic cesspool? Practically nothing is done." 

THE SCHOOLS OF BELFAST. 

How often has the Unionist orator, on Irish as well as on English platforms, claimed 
that Irish Unionism "represented the intelligence as well as the wealth of Ireland." 
Yet here again the facts speak trumpet-tongued of a darkest Ulster^ Several years 
ago, at the tuberculosis exhibition held in Dublin, the resident commissioner of 
national education in Ireland, Dr. Starkie, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
Prof. Culverwell, T. C. D., referred to school buildings in general and to those in 
Belfast in particular. He said he knew one school at Ballymacarrett, Belfast (a Prot- 
estant district), in which on the day the inspector visited it there were 401 pupils 
present, while there was floor space for only 209. In that same school 64 first standard 
children remained in the classroom which was only 14 feet by 9J— 2 square feet for 
each child. The inspector in his report said the schoolroom reminded him of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Indeed, it was very nearly as bad. The commissioners of 
education had, he said, frequently called attention to the backward condition of 
school buildings. 

Harold Begbie describes Belfast, in the London Chronicle of 18th April, 1912, as 
the "City of dreadful sweating"— sweated by the factory owners who are riding on 
the back of the Unionist Ulster minority. 

The rector of St. Aiden's, Belfast, is quoted by Harold Begbie as declaring that part 
of his parish is plunged in dense and hopeless poverty that could not be equaled 
within the bounds of Belfast. " Having examined the slums of Belfast that lie behind 
the massive linen warehouses, Mr. Begbie denies that Belfast "is rich except in poverty: 
it remains to consider whether the city is religious. " With women (before the war) 
embroidering fine linen for the sum of about $1 to $1.50 a week, and making ladies' 
blouses for 36 cents— one hour to each blouse— chemises for 18 cents a dozen, and so 
on through the scale of sweated wages that makes the linen lords of Ulster past masters 
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in the art of extracting blood from anaemic women workers — with these things crying 
from the housetops in Ulster how is it that these clerical delegates come with the cry 
of "Bolshevist " on their anointed lips? 

What unionist ascendancy means in Ireland may be gathered 
from the following facts published a few years ago by the Irish Ee- 
form Association, of which Lord Duhraven waa the head. 

IRELAND IS POOR. 

.Because an extravagent castle government, consisting of no less than 41 British 
boards, wastes her money at will. Under the present system no questions can be 
asked by the taxpayers. The government of Scotland costs under four million sterling 
a year. The government of Ireland costs over six and one-half millions sterling a year. 
Yet the population of the two countries are about equal. In each case the expenses 
of the post office, which is in reality an Imperial matter, are omitted. These figures 
are official, they can be verified from the estimates. 

i 

WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 

Into the pockets of Irish officials and employees. Each year there are set aside for 
the administration of Ireland about six and one-fourth millions sterling. Of this 
sum, over three millions are actually swallowed up by the salaries, pensions, or pay of 
men in government employment. In fact, out of every £2 available for our country 
the officials pocket £1. 

The millstone of government expense that hangs about the neck of. Ireland may be 
seen by a comparison between Irish and Scotch charges. Irish government costs six 
and one-f ouijth millions. Irish salaries and pay amount to over three millions. Scotch 
government costs under four millions. 

OFFICIALDOM. 

It is estimated that there are nearly 100,000 employees making their living out of 
the Government (not always Irishmen). These 100,000 men draw in salaries a sum 
almost large enough to pay for governing four and one-half million Scotchmen. Yet 
Ireland is the poorest country in Europe. Small wonder, perhaps, that she should 
be so! 

Ireland is taxed to the bare margin of wealth necessary for the subsistence of her 
population. No capital is left for industrial undertakings. Her government is one 
of the most expensive in Europe. Taking the smaller nations of Europe, a Dutchman 
pays under £1 15s. for his home government, a Swiss or a Serbian about £1 each,, a 
. Dane £1 15s. for his whole government, including army, fleet, and three colonies, 
a Scotchman about £1 4s., and Irishman about £1 15s. (according to some calculation, 
£1 16s.). In the larger nations the percentage per head is of course less, owing to 
there being more to share the burden. 

EXPENDITURE OP THEIR OWN MONEY. 

If a body of Irishmen controlled the expenditure of their own money a saving could 
be effected that is estimated at from one to three millions. Irish savings should be 
used for Irish purposes. This principle is already conceded in the Department of 
Agriculture and the Ireland development grant. 

CASTLE GOVERNMENT IS RUINING IRELAND. 

During the last 60 years her population has decreased from about 8,500,000 ,td under 
4,500,000; 700,000 people have^ emigrated in the last 20 years. Her taxation has in- 
creased from 5,500,000 to 10,000,000. 

IRISH TOWNS SUFFER. 

The first market of a town should be in its own country. In England many a 
fortune is made between Newcastle and London. But can a Belfast man, or a Derry 
man, or a Dublin man, make his fortune by trading in Ireland? No; because there 
is no market, owing to the; decrease of population, and no capital owing to overtaxation 
and extravagant administrative expenditure. Laborers are ill housed, ill fed, ill 
paid. Farmers and shopkeepers exist on credit. Professional men are almost ruined. 
Industries are almost nonexistent. 

Railway rates are the most exorbitant in the world. The unemployed problem is 
everywhere acute. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MARY F. McWHORTER, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT LADIES' AUXILIARY OF THE ANCIENT ORDER 
HIBERNIANS— Resumed. 

Mrs. MoWhorter. There can be no question as to the right of the 
people of Ireland to determine for themselves by what form of 
government they shall be governed and who shall administer that 
government. Justice and humanity concede them that right. 

When America entered the European war, President Wilson 
declared it was for the purpose, primarily, to rid the world of German 
autocracy and to obtain the right of self-government for all oppressed 
nations. He reiterated these noble statements many times since 
then; he at no time made any exception. 

Speaking for American mothers of Irish blood, I wish to state that 
every one of them gladly gave their sons to help President Wilson 
vindicate American principles of democracy on the battle fields of 
Europe. They gladly made the many sacrifices which the giving of 
their sons entailed, content that if at the end of the struggle America 
still retained her proud position as a truly great nation — a nation to 
guide and inspire other nations to noble and unselfish deeds. I must 
confess that in addition to their desire to see America triumphant in 
the vindication of these noble and unselfish ideals, so often expressed 
by President Wilson during the trying days of America's participa- 
tion in the war, there was another hope held out to them that filled 
their hearts with courage and joy. That hope was that after the 
terrible strife had ended, Ireland — the dear land of the birth of 
many of them and birthland of the ancestors of all — Ireland who 
had so valiantly striven for seven and one-half centuries to regain 
her dower of nationhood, would again be a nation among the other 
nations of the world. 

What a glorious possibility to help sweeten the hours of agony 
entailed by the parting from the brave lads they had brought into the 
world in pain and distress; and at the expense of rest, ease, and com- 
fort had brought to young, clean, and vigorous manhood. Gentle- 
men of the committee, you have only to think of the oare lavished on 
you by your own mothers, and the wonderful way in which they 
inspired and guided your young minds and the many wise admoni- 
tions they gave to you in your young manhood, which helped you to 
avoid many pitfalls — in order that you might become what you are 
to-day, men among men, respected in your communities and charged 
with the sacred duty of guarding the noble traditions of our great 
country — to realize the type of mother that made possible that won- 
derful army known as the " American Expeditionary Foroes. " It was 
composed of those fine American lads who, because of their fresh, 
unspoiled outlook on life, their courage and their daring, gave poor 
war-worn Europe a new lease of life and renewed her faith in human 
nature. 

Gentlemen, the mothers I have been describing for you had two 
pictures uppermost in their minds to help them bear the pain of 
parting from the beloved boys whom they had sent away with a 
smile; these pictures helped to banish the loneliness and the longing 
that at times struggled to break their poor hearts in the weary 
months of the war; aye, these pictures even helped them later on 
when watching the returning triumphant troops they noticed with 
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agonized hearts vaoancies in the ranks which mutely told them that 
their sunny-faced laddies were sleeping in foreign battle fields. 

The two pictures were: America! great, glorious, and triumphant, 
who because of the unselfishness of her motives in entering the war 
and her decisive action that won the war, had earned the right to 
lead all the other nations; and Ireland, again free and happy. 
America! and Ireland! linked together by ties of gratitude since the 
days of America's brave struggle for independence, now would stand 
side by side firm and fast friends. 

At last America's debt of gratitude to Ireland which was con- 
tracted by Benjamin Franklin would be paid in full and America's 
fair name would be without a blemish. 

"Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." And so the hearts of 
these mothers are sick to-day with disappointment. The boys 
they gave fought for the freedom of all small nations, it seems, 
except Ireland. These boys helped smash for all time German 
autocracy only to raise up and to strengthen autocracy in another 
nation; and so the sacrifice was in vain; for at the end of the strife 
it was found that the world was not made safe for democracy. For 
while autocracy is allowed full sway in any part of the world democ- 
racy is only a name, and the peace for which these mothers have 
looked forward so patiently and so hopefully and for which many 
of their brave boys gave their lives is further away than ever.' 

We have no rancor in our hearts for England. Perhaps she has 
earnestly striven to govern Ireland. But after more than seven 
centuries she stands before the world a hopeless failure and many of 
her statesmen have admitted this failure. Why then should she 
strive further ? Why not now allow the Irish to govern Ireland. 

"Man's inhumanity to man has made countless thousands mourn. " 
And it will continue to do so if permitted. It is the worst form of 
inhumanity for one nation to forcibly govern another nation without 
regard for the wishes or desires of the nation held in subjection. 
America's declaration in entering the war — namely, that it was for 
the purpose of obtaining the right of all peoples to say how they 
should be governed — was acquiesced in by all the Allies, including 
England. We maintain then that Ireland must be included among 
the liberated small nations. America, having entered the war with 
no purpose other than to help make the world safe for democracy 
and seeking no gain for herself, has earned the right to demand that 
all the Allies live up to that contract to which they agreed. Therefore 
the American mothers of Irish blood, and, I feel sure, ail liberty- 
loving Americans, are anxiously looking forward to a no distant day 
when the great Republic of North America will hold out the hand 
of recognition and of fellowship to the young republic of Ireland. 

One year ago we had the inspiring picture of our President stand- 
ing under the wings of the great American eagle — wings which spread 
to the farthermost corners of the earth, carrying with them America's 
sublime principles of democracy. Into that picture comes the shade 
of Kobert Emmet — his lips move; he asked a question. Hark to 
it. "Is my epitaph to be written?" The answer must be a ring- 
ing "Yes!" if we wish to preserve our national honor. Then we 
behold a companion picture. It is that of a group of men repre- 
senting many nations gathered round a table planning laws that will 
make for universal peace. They seem to make but little headway; 
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at the table there are two vacant seats. Then we behold Uncle Sam, 
savior of the world., leading into his council chamber the young 
Irish republic. Leading Ireland to one of the vacant seats the 
representative of America speaks: "In this seat I will place this 
young republic, thus bringing her into the family of nations. It is 
her right and I demand that her right be recognized. " 

Gentlemen of the committee, there is no ' reason why America 
should not demand this right for Ireland. If America demands it 
there is no nation in the whole world that will refuse the just demand, 
for America has earned the right to make it. 

In the name of the mothers of America in whose veins flow Irish 
blood, whom I have the honor to represent, in the name of humanity 
and of justice) in the name of and for the sake of America's fair 
name, I ask you gentlemen of the committee to report favorably 
on the Mason bill No. 3404. 

Mr. Fox during the course of his remarks made a slighting allusion 
to the women of Ireland and endeavored to convey the idea that 
the women who helped establish the Irish republic were either 
Catholics or suffragettes and therefore, in his estimation, not worthy 
of consideration. It will interest you to know that among the fore- 
most women who helped to establish the republic were women of 
Scotch-Irish and Anglo-Irish descent, although they want to be 
known as "Irish." Permit me, please, to extend my remarks so as to 
include the following resolution on Irish independence which was 
adopted at the last national convention of the Catholic Young Men's 
National Union of America, an organization composed of 300,000 
young men between the ages of 18 and 21 years. Two hundred and 
forty thousand of these young men were in the service of the United 
States during the late war. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS BY JAMES K. McGUIRE. 

Mr. MoGxtire. Theproposal introduced by Senator Mason and now 
before the House of Representatives, to appoint a minister and con- 
suls to the republic of Ireland, is important both from politioal and 
economic considerations. It is specially so because of American 
aspirations for world trade. Conditions arising out of the recent 
World War necessitated American intervention in the field of world 
affairs, and having achieved victory in the domain of war, leaders of 
opinion in this country ambition supremacy in the realm of finance 
and oommerce. Everywhere throughout this broad land to-day the 
captains of commerce and of finance are busily engaged in a nation- 
wide effort to place America in the forefront of the great commercial 
Eowers of the world, a position which would appear to be rightly 
ers from her position in the Western Hemisphere between the two 
great Continents of Europe and Asia, and from the immensity and 
variety of the resources and advantages so bountifully bestowed 
upon her by Providence. 

The world markets that American producers appear specially 
interested in developing to-day are those of South America, the Far 
East, and of the Continent of Europe. Generally speaking, this 
latter expression is used to denote the mainland countries of Europe, 
e. g., France, Spain, and Portugal, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
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Russia, and Italy. It would be exceptional to find Ireland included 
in the term. Irish trade is usually classed as, British by American 
shippers, who invariably place Ireland in the category of an English 
shire. Most of the American firms that supply commodities to Ire- 
land cater for its requirements through commercial houses centered 
in England, and organized to supply English consumers. The Irish 
markets are placed in a subordinate position to those of Great Britain, 
and no special effort is made to cater sympathetically for the require- 
ments 01 Irish consumers. In this way it has come to pass that 
American financial and commercial interests in Ireland are actually 
small and inconsiderable, and exercise but a scarcely perceptible 
influence on the economic life of the Irish nation. It sounds unneoes- 
sary to say that this condition of affairs ought to be so. For, if there 
be one country more than another in Europe of which America should 
possess intimate knowledge, it is the ancient land of Ireland. If there 
is one people more than another in Europe, with whom the citizens of 
the United States should be associated m a friendship and intimacy 
the most profound and permanent, it is the people of Ireland. If there 
are two widely separated countries anywhere on the terrestrial globe, 
that should be drawn together in closer cultural and commercial 
intercourse, they are, indisputably, the historic nations of America 
and Ireland. It is a matter of history and of national pride in both 
countries, that Ireland shared in the glory of the birth of this great 
Republic. 

Irishmen sacrificed their lives and their fortunes to win freedom 
for America. The names of patriotic Irishmen are appended to the 
historic Declaration of Independence. In every walk of the national 
life of America, from its establishment down to the present moment, 
Irish genius and Irish labor have mightily contributed to the cul- 
tural, political, commercial, and military greatness of the Republic. 

In the recent World War, as in every war fought by the United 
States, since its foundation as a separate and independent nation, its 
citizens of Irish birth and of Irish blood have gloriously fought under 
its immortal standard for those principles of right, of justice, and of 
liberty enthroned in your Constitution. To-day, as in the past, the 
foremost advocates of Amerioan democracy, and the stoutest sup- 

Eorters of Amerioan suzerainty within America, are its citizens of 
"ish extraction. American institutions and American civilization 
owe much of their solidity and of their stability to the millions of 
the Irish Race who have resided and who continue to reside within 
its far-flun g b oundaries. On her side, Ireland owes a great deal to 
America. When her people were driven forth from their own land 
by the harassing laws of the usurping power of England, America 
gladly received through her open-wide ports the apparently unend- 
ing stream of Irish emigrants who poured, generation after genera- 
tion, throughout the greater part of a century, into her shores. 

Those poor and oppressed exiles found a refuge and home in the 
United States and, above all, found within its sphere those opportuni- 
ties to advance themselves culturally and commercially, which were 
denied to them in their own homeland. And for this assistance to 
their exiled brethren, the remnants of the Irish people, resident 
within Ireland, have never ceased to voice their gratitude to the 

fenerous and righteous people of America. That both countries can 
e of invaluable assistance to one another in the immediate future, 
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when the prospect before the brave people of Europe is depressing and 
enervating in the extreme, that they can together in mutual cooper- 
ation and understanding do a great deal to relieve the terrible dis- 
tress brought upon Europe by the curse of militarism and of navalism, 
that they can jointly keep alight the lamps of learning and of science 
over a despairing continent, is not the passing fancy of dreamers, but 
is the conception of hearts that love both countries and love mankind 
as a whole, and of minds that have devoted long and serious con- 
sideration to the political and economic problems that confront and 
perplex the world to-day. 

To bring about closer cooperation between the United States and 
Ireland, two essentials are necessary; firstly, that official recognition 
of the republic of Ireland be made by the Government of the United 
States and that a minis ter and consuls be appointed to the Irish 
republic, and, secondly, that the Government of the United States 
receives and facilitate the duly accredited minister and consuls 
appointed to this country by the government of the republic of 
Ireland. 

Definite and formal action of this character would not only bring 
about that much-desired closer political and commercial relation- 
ship between the two countries, but, unquestionably, it would work 
out in time to the advantage of Europe as a whole. To-day, Ireland 
is not only not "the one bright spot" in a very decidedly troubled 
world, but indisputably her enslaved and oppressed political con- 
dition imperils the peace of Europe and impedes the progress of 
world peace not only on the European but equally so on the American 
Continent. It is to the interest of America, as it is to that of Europe, 
to recognize by formal act the establishment of the republic of 
Ireland. 

Ireland lies between the island of Great Britain and the great 
continent of North America. She is the most westerly country of 
Europe and in point of proximity is the nearest European land to 
America. Geographically, she is situated on the world's most 
crowded highway of ocean-borne commerce. The immense shipping 
employed on the north European and transoceanic steamship routes 
pass close by her shores. Her maritime situation confers on her an 
absolute advantage, representing a saving in time and distance for 
the development of cheap, efficient, and quick transport of goods 
Her deep and extensive harbors are the equal in capacity and depth 
of the great American north Atlantic ports. They offer accommo- 
dation and anchorage for vessels of the largest type afloat or likely 
to be constructed in the immediate future. 

The advantages of her situation, so fully and freely availed of 
during the war by the British and American navies, were not utilized 
prior to the war, and are even less utilized since the war's termina- 
tion, for Ireland's gain. Except for strategic purposes, and in times 
of war, these advantages possessed by Ireland are not utilized even 
by England whose prime purpose, it would appear, has been, in 
times of peace, to hide them from the gaze of outside nations. These 
natural advantages the government of the republic of Ireland wish 
and intend to employ for the betterment of the economic condition 
of the Irish people and for the benefit of the world as a whole. The 
control and development of Irish harbors by the Irish republic can 
not but work out to the advantage of the big merchant marine 
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which America is now building, and the utilization of her eminently 
favorable geographical situation can not fail to accelerate the com- 
merce and shipping of the world and is certain to confer lasting 
benefits on the trade and commerce of Europe. 

It is not commonly known that Ireland offers a valuable and 
important field, for the extension of American commerce abroad. 
The first essential requirement for the development of new markets in 
foreign countries is to possess and enjoy the good will and confidence 
of the people of those countries. The Irish people, as a whole, are 
animated by feelings of friendliness and affection for the people of 
America. After the tricolor of, the Republic, the Stars and Stripes is 
the flag most loved and most displayed all over Ireland. There is 
scarcely a family in Ireland but has given hostages to the United 
States. To-day the whole people of Ireland look to America with 

firide and confidence as the hope of the plain people of the world, 
rish consumers and Irish traders desire to enter into business 
arrangements with American producers and American shippers. 
After Irish-made commodities, American goods are given preference 
over those imported from other foreign countries. This national 
manifestation of good will for America and this sentiment for closer 
relationship with America constitute not only singularly important 
but economically valuable assets for the building up on a sure and per- 
manent foundation of American commercial interests in Ireland. 
And it is in the promotion of this great and useful work that the 
services of a United States minister and consuls, operating in har- 
mony with the responsible ministers and officers of the Irish Republic 
would work to the financial benefit and lasting gain of the whole 
people of America. 

Though inhabited by only 4,337,000 persons, the external trade of 
Ireland, measured in monetary standards, is of unusually large pro- 
portions, and it is not generally understood that this trade is growing 
in importance every year. The following figures, taken from returns 
published annually by the English Government, will indicate the 
value of Ireland's external trade and its increasing importance : 

Estimated value in pounds sterling of Irish external trade, 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1904 ,.. 


£55,344,986 
66,430,954 
74,467,283 

120,621,682 


£49, 784, 760 
65,895,960 
73,877,789 

134,562,448 


£105,129,746 


1910 : 


132,326,914 


1913 


148,344,672 


1917 


255,184,130 







To appreciate more correctly the importance of the trade of 
modern Ireland, it is desirable to bear in mind that in 1913, the 
latest year for which figures for all the countries of commercial 
importance are available, Ireland's external trade exceeded in 
monetary values the external trade of Denmark, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Spain, Norway, Portugal, the Union of South Africa, and the 
Dominion of New Zealand. It was exceeded only by that of Great 
Britain, Germany, United States of America, France, Netherlands, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Let us examine more closely Ireland's 
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trade in another manner. Compared on the basis of population, the 
external trade of Ireland in 1913, per head of population, surpassed 
that of Great Britain, United States of America, France, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa. On the same basis, it was exceeded only by 
that of the Dominion of New Zealand, Switzerland, Netherlands, 
and Belgium. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to realize that Ireland buys less (in , 
monetary values) than she sells, which means that Irish trade so far 
as Ireland is concerned is on the right side of the Irish ledger, showing 
that Ireland is a creditor, not a debtor nation. In these days of 
falling exchanges it would unquestionably be to America's and the 
world's advantage to accept the Irish republic as a fait accompli 
and to recognize the present elected government of the republic as a 
government de facto as well as de jure. 

The extent of Ireland's trade has been mentioned. It remains to 
be shown just what proportion of this business is American. The 
following figures have been extracted from publications issued by the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, and record the known direct 
external trade between America and Ireland : 

Value in dollars of direct American-Irish trade. 





1904- 


1910 


1913 


1917 


Total exports to Ireland from United States 

Total Imports from Ireland to United States. . . 


$18,826,524 
12,556,385 


$12,080,877 
18,570,592 


$13,750,656 
18,625,584 


$27,217,856 
21,256,618 


Total known external trade of United States 


31,382,909 


30,651,469 


32,376,240 


48,467,50* 





It is not submitted, however, that these returns cover the whole 
trade between the United States and Ireland. As a rule, goods 
originating in Ireland, sold to English firms and by them exported 
to America, and goods originating in the United States, sent to 
agents or firms in Great Britain, and exported by the latter to Ire- 
land, are included not in the Irish returns but in those of Great 
Britain. It is respectfully submitted that the direct external trade 
between America and Ireland would be very considerably extended 
and greatly strengthened, to the betterment of economic conditions 
in both countries, by the operation in Ireland of diplomatic and 
consular officers appointed to the republic of Ireland, and by the 
operation in America, with the recognition of its government, of 
diplomatic and consular officers representing the Irish republic. 
It is, of course, true, that American consular officers have been 
operating in Ireland for very many years back and that they con- 
tinue to operate there to-day. But it is equally true that these 
officers are accredited to the Government of Great Britain and not 
to that of the republic of Ireland. Furthermore, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the consular officers now in Ireland function 
directly under the American Embassy at London, England, and do 
not operate even under a resident consulate general at Dublin, 
Ireland. 
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The unsatisfactory results accruing for America from the present 
arrangements are recorded in the annual returns dealing with the 
"navigation and commerce of the United States" and published 
by the American Government. The fault is not that of the United 
States consuls in Ireland. They are all faithful and efficient officers 
of the Government of America, keen to serve American interests 
in Ireland, desirous of extending American trade with Ireland. The 
present system offers these men but very little chance of improving 
American business relations with Ireland. They are placed in 
Ireland but are required to take their directions from London, 
England. In Ireland they are denied the support of responsible 
Irish government, and are without that official information relating 
to the trade and finance of the country they operate in, and which 
is vitally necessary for the successful conduct of their office. Work- 
ing through an American Embassy in Dublin, and under a resident 
American consul general, and operating with the goodwill and 
active support of the government of the Irish republic, the work 
of these consuls would be accelerated and made successful, and 
and American trade with Ireland would grow in volume and in value, 
and to an extent that is difficult now to realize. 

The staple industry of Ireland is agriculture; she is a food-pro- 
ducing country, and though she possesses many and varied manu- 
facturing industries, some of which are of international importance, 
she is not a highly industrialized State. Every year she imports 
large quantities of certain foodstuffs for her enormous live stock, 
certain raw materials, such as coal, steel, grain, and yarns, for her 
industries, and large quantities of finished goods for her people. 
This trade, amounting in value to over $600,000,000 annually, is 
practically the sole monopoly of Great Britain. The following 
table shows the values of certain commodities exported by this 
country to Ireland and the total amount paid by Ireland for goods of 
the same description imported from-all countries, chiefly Great Britain: 



Estimated 

value of direct 

imports into 

Ireland from 

United States 

in year 1913-14. 



Estimated 

value of 

imports into 

Ireland from all 

countries in 

year 1918-14. 



Agricultural implements 

TOieat 

Wheat flour 

Automobiles 

Bicycles 

Cement 

Clocks 

Cotton(raw) 

Fruit and nuts 

Iron and steel (manufactures of ) and tools . . 
Machinery, all kinds, and parts of, and tools 

Footwear, all kinds 

Musical instruments 

Oilcake and meal 

Soaps 

Wood, and manufactures of 

Wool, and manufactures of. 



$52,244 

1,767,160 

1,379,187 

1,593 

181 

340 

2,731 

3,926,389 

141 

2,121 

69,244 

54,162 

1,362 

448,237 

236,570 

362,756 

172 



£203.182 

3,368,903 

2,629,049 

552,500 

206,300 

213,335 

15,569 

1,234,465 

1,108,593 

2,276,958 

1,349,071 

1,678,602 

143,632 

562,455 

248,682 

2,588,470 

8,881,911 
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These figures speak eloquently of a valuable market neglected by 
American snippers. They also indicate the opening that exists in 
Ireland for the sale of American-produced commodities. Another^ 
and no less important light, is thrown on Irish trade by the following 
table, which portrays the character and extent of the trade in certain 
commodities carried on by Ireland with America and with all other 
countries: 



Estimated 
value of Irish 

exports to 
United States, 
yeas 1913-14. 



Estimated 
value of Irish 
exports to all 

countries, 
year 1913-14. 



Live stock and poultry 

Biscuits 

Cotton and manufactures of 

Laces and embroideries 

Wearing apparel 

Felt and roofing 

Linen, handkerchiefs 

Fish (all kinds) 

Hides and skins 

Meat products. . : 

Tobacco (manufactured) 

Potatoes 

Waste.., 

Wool, cloths, dress goods, and apparel 



$40,086 

5,503 

375,514 

43,780 

221,015 

34,166 

8,891,930 

123,792 

290,744 

24,021 

1,329 

15,310 

3,818 

156, 741 



£20,454,788 

455,039 

4,122,876 

67,500 

294,853 

162,536 

14,112,918 

401,591 

736,537 

5,952,386 

506,149 

486,518 

143,72? 

1,784,14* 



These figures show that Ireland exports commodities that America 
could consume and that the import trade into this country from 
Ireland, in those and other articles of commerce, could be very con- 
siderably extended to the resultant advantage of both peoples. 
An intelligent and sympathetic understanding of the economic con- 
ditions in Doth countries, to be promoted by resident ministers and 
consuls, would give an impetus to the external trade between 
America and Ireland that could not fail to influence very appreciably 
the future of both nations. 

The late war demonstrated the just need that exists for the building 
up of a powerful mercantile marine by this country. At the present 
day there is far more American tonnage afloat than ever before. The 
trade of Ireland offers a valuable field for the operations of United 
States shipping. In pre-war years but a very small percentage of 
the direct trade between the two countries was carried on in American 
bottoms. The following figures are taken from returns published 
by the Bureau of Statistics: 

Of the total direct trade ($10,324,625) to Ireland from the United 
States in the fiscal year to June 30, 1918, American goods to the 
value of $2,482,699 were carried in American ships; American goods 
to the value of $7,013,631 were carried in British ships and American 
goods to the value of $828,295 were carried in tonnage owned by 
other countries. 

Of the total direct imports ($20,886,427) from Ireland in the same 
year, Irish goods to the value of $5,818,989 were brought to America 
m American owned boats, Irish goods to the value of $15,058,286 
were brought under the British flag, and Irish goods to the value of 
$9,152 were brought in ships of other countries. 

The extent of the shipping employed in the carrying of Ireland'* 
external trade is illustrated by the following official shipping returns, 
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which set forth the number and net tonnage of vessels that arrived and 
departed with cargoes and in ballast from and to foreign countries 
at the ports of Ireland for each of the years indicated: 





VESSELS ON FOREIGN TRADE. 










Year. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


1907 


1,910 

1,748 

724 


5,620,265 
5,724,048 
1,086,076 


1,347 

1,234 

402 


4,972,162 


1913 


4,927*807 


1916 1 


600,451 






VESSELS ON COASTING TRADE. 


1907 


32, 121 
29,664 
25,299 


7,128,470 
7,528,602 
6,930,136 


32,709 
29,986 
25,352 


7,862,734 
8,360,075 
7,387,639 


1913 


1916 1 







1 Exclusive of vessels employed in connection with the war. 

It is necessary to reiterate that almost all of the vessels employed 
on the coasting trade are British owned and British controlled. 
There is unquestionably an important field for American shipping 
in this trade and new routes could be successfully initiated and opera- 
ted from Ireland to continential European ports by American steamers, 
especially in the cattle trade. There is here yet another valuable 
field for active cooperation between American consular officers 
appointed to the republic of Ireland and the Uuited States Shipping 
Board and American shipping companies interested in the carrying of 
foreign trade. 

America is to-day the creditor nation of the world her finance is 
sustaining practically all the great powers of Europe. American 
financiers are exploiting the most far-sundered countries. In this 
connection Ireland is a virgin country for American endeavor. It 
is true to say that, with the notable exception of Mr. Henry Ford, 
of Detroit, American financiers are not assisting in the industrial and 
commercial development of modern Ireland. There is not even a 
single branch of an American banking institution operating in Ireland 
to-day. This is one of the serious , impediments to direct trading 
between America and Ireland. The banking houses in Ireland hold 
over $600,000,000 of Irish deposits. This money is not employed 
to develop Ireland industrially nor to help her producers to expand 
their output so as to extend their foreign trade. 

Ireland needs the introduction of new banking methods, and 
American bankers would find a responsive field for their operations 
in Ireland. The rich natural and mineral resources of Ireland he 
undeveloped. Her sources of power He untapped. She possesses 
both .anthracite and bituminous coal and peat m large quantities. 
Her iron ores are the equal in constituent elements of those of Spain. 
She has large deposits of copper, barytes, manganese, and other 
minerals. Here is a rich and varied field in which American finance 
could operate successfully to the advantage of both the United 
States and of Ireland. This is a field of practical endeavor upon 
which American diplomatic and consular officers could inform Amen- 
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can financiers and scientists. It is a field in which the government 
of the Irish republic would welcome American cooperation and 
scientific knowledge. 

Lastly, it is to the interest of the entire people of Europe that the 
people of Ireland should be permitted to guide the destinies of their 
country. The whole world would gain, not only by the settlement 
of the political aspect of Irish life, but even more so by the economic 
development, along scientific lines, of Irish natural resources. A 
contented and increasing Irish nation would stabilize the European 
situation; the increasing production of foodstuffs and of textiles 
would benefit to an untold degree the hapless condition of the nations 
of continental Europe. Increased fuel and mineral production and 
the creation of a self-sustaining Ireland would help to bring down 
the present high cost of living. The development of the civilization 
of Ireland, along intensively Irish lines, could not fail to benefit 
civilization as a whole and would assuredly promote the develop- 
ment of learning and of science throughout the world. 

This is the work to which the republic of Ireland has pledged 
itself to accomplish; it needs only the recognition of that government 
by the United States and other friendly foreign powers, to accelerate 
its performance. In her days of peril the Irish nation responded 
magnificently to the call of America; to-day, when victory is almost in 
her grasp, Ireland asks America merely to recognize that form of 
government which her people have in no uncertain manner elected 
to live under, and so to enable the new republic of Ireland to lead her 
children along the paths of peace, of progress, and of cultural develop- 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES K. McGTJIRE. 

Obviously if the United States is to develop a direct and important 
trade with Ireland, a gain of many millions to American commerce, 
our country must have consular or business representatives in Ireland 
who will assist American merchants and manufacturers, not in the 
exploitation of Irish resources for the benefit of American capitalists 
and labor only, but to cooperate with the people of Ireland in the fair 
exchange of American and Irish products in order to increase the 
prosperity and improve the commercial and industrial conditions of 
both countries and to assist in balancing our trade with the Continent. 
Consuls are the protectors of rightful business and if American trade 
with Ireland is to be secured and maintained the proposed consular 
representation is necessary for the security and advancement of Amer- 
ican interests. They are the watchful sentinels of American producers 
who warn the Government of impending industrial changes where 
they are located ; of the possibilities of new-found resources, improved 
methods of production, markets, railway facilities, harbor conditions, 
ocean rates, discriminations in rates, labor conditions, crops, farms, 
mining, costs of production, and other things included in the economic 
state of the territory in their field. They have nothing to do with 
politics, of course, beyond cultivating friendly feelings and good rela- 
tions with the United States among the people with whom they are 
living and to protect fairly the interests of our country. 

There is little or no opportunity at present for the development 
of Irish trade with America or vice versa through the agency of the 
American consular staff in Ireland. We have a few consuls in Ireland, 
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able men, greatly devoted to American interests naturally, who find 
themselves helpless, however, in any recommendation or undertaking 
to bring Irish and American producing and commercial interests 
together because nothing can be done for Ireland outside of her own 
shores save through English channels. There are numerous consular 
letters in the State Department pointing out the opportunities for 
American trade with Ireland, but the lack of direct shipping, of cus- 
tomhouses, the barricades built by middlemen, defective facilities, 
and innumerable difficulties caused by the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment in Ireland is not responsible to the people and cares but 
little for the Irish people's interests, has resulted in general failure 
to execute the plans and recommendations of the consular service for 
the development of American trade with Ireland. 

The consular service and our bureau of foreign trade advisers as to 
Ireland are deserving of great credit for the ability, industry, and thor- 
oughness they have demonstrated for years in securing all the avail- 
able information for our Government on the state of Irish agriculture, 
manufactures, labor, imports, and exports. The reports secured by 
the consular service and the statistics prepared amid difficulties found 
in few countries prove most conclusively the existence in Ireland of 
a new-found market for American products if the people of Ireland 
are permitted to establish their own government and function in 
administration and legislation. 

The report includes portions of the latest available statistics for 
Ireland as taken from the office of the Foreign Trade Adviser (report 
Apr. 16, 1919). They include estimated value of all imports and 
exports from 1914 to 1917, inclusive] the class and kind of products 
exported, the value of Irish exports in 1916 being $507,238,765; the 
value of imports passing through six ports in 1917; the results of 
the successful struggle of the Irish farmer to improve agriculture; 
the grain crop passing the staple potato ; the decrease in live stock as 
the land acreage changes from grazing to tillage. With regard to 
coal, which brings $20 per ton in Ireland at present, the consular 
report of March 27, 1919, reads: 

It was estimated that the minimum quantity of coal remaining in half a dozen 
Irish coal fields amounted to 300,000,000 tons of good quality. 

The freedom of commerce between Ireland and America is undoubtedly very 
interesting to both countries. If fair play be given to the natural advantages of Ireland 
she must come in for a distinguished snare of that commerce. She is entitled to it 
from the .excellence of some of her manufactures, the cheapness of most of them, 
their correspondence with American taste * * * a reciprocal affection between 
the people, and the singular circumstance of her being the nearest European land 
to the United States, I am sure they (the United States) would be glad * * * to 
make that distinction between Great Britain and Ireland which their commercia 
principles and their affection for the latter would dictate. — Thomas Jefferson(Paris 
1785). 

STATEMENT OF REV. J. M. MOLLOY, WATERLOO, IOWA. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I*am confident that I express the 
best thought of the great Commonwealth of Iowa in asking you to 
report favorably on the Mason bill, providing for a consular service 
to the Irish republic. 

Within the last year two monster meetings have been held in our 
State, one in the capital city, Des Moines, the other in Waterloo. 
Gov. Harding presided at the meeting held at Des Moines. Both of 

168794—20 16 
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those meetings were composed of men from every walk of life — 
judges, lawyers, business men, mechanics, workmen. Resolutions 
were ^proposed and unanimously and enthusiastically adopted, 
declaring in favor of the Irish republic. 

Realizing that your honorable body is pledged to carry out the 
wishes of our people, I ask you to put this sentiment into effect by 
considering favorably the bill which is now under discussion, that the 
republic of Ireland exists de facto is beyond question. For 750 
years she has fought against alien rule. 

America has gone forth again, with her blood and treasure, to 
rescue the world from despotism and tyranny and slavery. Her 
object in entering the war to destroy autocracy forever. To make 
the world safe for democracy, to acknowledge the right of each and 
every people, weak as well as strong, to set up its own form of govern- 
ment, make its own laws and carve out its own destiny. 

Men of Irish blood from the four corners of the world to the number 
of at least 500,000, rushed into the fray and died fighting for human 
liberty, true to the traditions of their race. In accordance with the 
principles for which America has spent her blood and treasure Ireland 
by an almost unanimous vote of her people, has declared her free- 
dom. She has applied to herself the principle of self-determination, 
annunciated by America, and indorsed by the entente, the prin- 
ciple for which she has struggled through the ages. 

The objection will be made that Ireland is a part of England. 
In reply, I will say, that Ireland never was, is not, and never shall 
be a part of England. Ireland is a nation, has all the elements of a 
nation; she is the oldest nation in Europe, her boundaries are marked 
by God Himself; she has her own language, second in antiquity 
only to that of the Greeks. She had her government and laws long 
before Europe emerged from feudalism. She has her art, her science, 
her literature. For centuries she raised aloft the torch of civili- 
zation before the pagan nations of Europe. She is an independent 
nation. Her sons have been found fighting on every battlefield of 
the world, always on the side of human liberty. Every American 
who has read American history aright knows the part played by her 
gallant sons in all our wars for the building and preservation of our 

freat Republic. She has given her very best, the life-blood of her 
eart, that America might be free, and now, gentlemen, all she asks 
is that we throw the weight of our mighty influence on the side of 
justice, right, and human freedom. By reporting favorably on this 
measure, which is indirect acknowledgement of the Irish republic, 
honorable representatives of America, you express the sentiments of 
the hberty-loying people of the whole United States, you indorse 
American principles and traditions, perpetuate American ideas, 
keep faith with those who died across the sea, and repay, in some 
measure, the debt of gratitude America owes to Ireland as she has 
paid the debt she owed to France. 

STATEMENT PRESENTED BY JAMES E. MURRAY, OF BUTTE, 

MONT. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I represent the 
friends of Irish Freedom and a number of other societies of Montana 
supporting the Irish cause. During the past six months the people 
of the West, and of Montana particularly, have become intensely 
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interested in the Irish question. Largely because of its bearing on 
the future peace of the world, but mainly because of the natural 
sympathy of Americans toward the suffering people of Ireland. 
Our citizens have given much thought and consideration to the 
question of the proper attitude which this country should observe 
toward Ireland in its struggle to establish economic and political 
independence. A wealth ofdiscussion has been indulged in by our 
citizens and literature bearing on the subject has been eagerly sought 
by the general public with a genuine desire to form a correct judg- 
ment of the justice of the claims of the Irish people. The people 
of the West are broadminded, fair and generous, and this applies to 
all. their relations, whether of a private or public nature. Aside 
frorn the general labor unrest we.have no turmoil or racial controver- 
sies or hatreds in our midst. Our population is extremely cosmopoli- 
tan. Nearly all the virile races of the world are represented in 
our citizenship. We have lived there in harmony and with a com- 
plete absence of racial malice or hatred ever since the settlement of 
the West. 

There is a genuine desire among the people of our section to treat 
the subject of Irish independence with the utmost impartiality and 
in conformity to the great underlying principks which constitute 
the foundation of our own Nation. We feel th^the great principles 
which were proclaimed in the days of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Franklin- are the principles which should ever guide our Government 
in its foreign relations. We feel that the fame and distinction to 
which we have attained as a people and the great blessings which 
we have dispensed to the world in affording an asylum for the op- 
pressed everywhere, forbid that we should ever for a moment cherish 
the idea of abandoning those principles. 

We understand that the policy of this Nation has ever been to 
sympathize with the oppressed and to maintain friendly relations 
with all peoples, weak or strong, and to recognize and accord to them 
the same fundamental rights which our fathers fought for in the 
Revolutionary days, and for which we again victoriously fought in 
the late World War. 

Actuated by these ideals the people of Montana early manifested 
a strong sympathy for the struggle of the Irish people for liberty, 
and on several occasions have requested our Congress to make an 
application of these principles and ideas to the people of Ireland. 
Mass meetings have been held in Montana for the purpose of express- 
ing sympathy for Ireland, and resolutions bearing on the various 
questions presented by the Irish controversy have been adopted and 
forwarded to our Representatives in Congress. The President of the 
Irish republic, Hon. Eamon de Valera, has been warmly greeted by 
the people of Montana on two different occasions. Mass meetings 
and banquets have been tendered to him attended by prominent 
citizens regardless of race, creed, or political affiliation. His. recep- 
tion in Montana has demonstrated the well-nigh universal feeling of 
sympathy for the Irish people by our citizenship. As evidence of 
this genera] attitude of the people of Montana, I beg to submit, in 
connection with this statement, an editorial appearing in the Ana- 
conda Standard, of Anconda, Mont., which is one of the leading 
newspapers of the Northwest. 
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On the occasion of the first visit of the President of the Irish 
republic to Montana a committee of several hundred citizens repre- 
senting every walk of life, regardless of creed or political affiliation, 
was named as a reception committee. He was greeted by State, 
county, and municipal officials, and the mass meeting held to wel- 
come him to Montana at the city of Butte was the largest mass 
meeting ever assembled in our State. I herewith submit a photo- 

fraph showing the immense throng assembled in Butte to greet the 
istinguished representative of the Irish republic on his arrival in 
Montana. 

He was welcomed to the city of Butte by Mayor W. T. Stodden, 
an Englishman and a Protestant,] born in the county of Cornwall, 
England, who warmly and unqualifiedly expressed his hearty accord 
with the aspirations of the Irish people for liberty. 

Representing the State of Montana, Hon. W. W. McDowell, lieu- 
tenant governor, a Protestant of non-Irish blood, came to Butte to 
extend to the President of the Irish republic the freedom of our 
Commonwealth, and in the name of our great State invited him to 
the capitol to address a joint session of our legislature. In response 
to this invitation, President de Valera addressed a joint session of 
the Montana Legakiture and also a mass meeting and was later 
tendered a banquevby the leading citizens of Helena. Among the 
distinguished guests on that occasion were the governor of the State 
of Montana, Hon. Samuel V. Stewart; the RightRev. John P. Carroll, 
bishop of Helena ; Dr. O. M. Lanstium, owner of the Montana Record- 
Herald and Republican candidate for the United States Senate in the 
last election; Hon. George M. Bourquin, judge of the Federal court; 
Hon. W. L. Holloway, Hon. Theodore Brantly, and Hon. C. W. 
Cooper, judges of the Supreme Court of Montana; Hon. Thomas 
Powers, former United States Senator from Montana ; the mavor of 
the city of Helena; Col. C. B. Nolan and Hon. William Scallon, law 
partners of Senator Walsh; Rev. L. J. Christler, Episcopal divine, of 
Havre, Mont. ; T. J. McNamee, Baptist minister of Helena; and State 
officials and members of the State legislature; also prominent busi- 
ness men, bankers, professional men, and citizens of every conceivable 
calling. 

No stranger in Montana ever received a more hearty and generous 
welcome than the President of the Irish republic. By unanimous 
resolution he was thanked for his address before the legislature, and 
on two different occasions that body adopted resolutions favoring 
the recognition of the Irish republic, certified copies of which have 
been forwarded to our Congressmen and Senators. 

Following the joint session of our State legislature a mass meeting 
was held on the plaza of our capitol, over which Hon. Samuel V. 
Stewart, governor of the State, presided, and in the most felicitous 
terms welcomed the guest of the occasion to Montana, and the Hon. 
William L. Holloway, justice of the Supreme Court of Montana, in 
a very dramatic speech expressed the warm sympathy which the 
people of our State held for the Irish nation and acknowledged in 
eloquent words the debt of gratitude we owe the people of Ireland 
for their contribution to the establishment and upbuilding of America. 

For the purpose of showing more explicitly the attitude of our 
citizens in this matter, I beg leave to here quote some extracts from 
the address_of Hon. William L. Holloway. Judge Holloway said: 
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The interest which the people of America manifest for Ireland is not prompted by- 
mere curiosity or political expediency, but it is grounded in the unalterable conviction 
that justice to all people is the only foundation upon which a lasting world's peace 
can ever be laid. [Applause.] The teachings of our forefathers have not been lost 
to the present generation. We believe to-day as they believed then, that govern- 
ments are established among men to secure their inalienable rights; that the just 
powers of government can be derived only from the consent of the governed, and that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends it is their right 
to alter or abolish it. [Applause.] * * * 

As I understand it, Ireland asks for no special consideration peculiar to herself, 
but only for what has been granted so graciously to Finland, Poland, and the Slav 
nations of the south, the right to participate with the other nations of, the earth; the 
right to live her own life, work out her own salvation, declare her own form of govern- 
ment, be secure in the fruits of her own toil, and freed from the machinations of any 
other nation. [Applause.] 

My friends, impartial justice never can know any favorites; there can not be a 
double standard of right and wrong among nations any more than there can be among 
men. As Poland, Finland, the Slav nations, and the Holy Land, for the first time 
in years are breathing the breath of freedom, so Ireland appeals to the solemn judg- 
ment of mankind for a reign of law based upon the consent of the governed. 
[Applause.] * * * ~ - 

They [the Irish] fought in the Revolutionary War that the American colonists 
and their descendants might be able to live under a government of their own choosing. 
They fought in the war of 1812 to maintain the rights of American citizens upon 
the high seas against the search and seizure document of the English Government. 
They fought in the Mexican War to secure the people of the Republic of Texas the 
right of self-determination. They fought in the Civil War to free 4,000,000 colored 
people from the: bonds of slavery. They fought in 1898 to emancipate Cuba from the 
intolerable conditions of Spanish misrule. They fought in. 1917-18 to make the world 
safe for democracy. [Applause.] And they stand ready, sir, to fight again if need 
be [applause] for the preservation of constitutional government, the supremacy of 
law and order and the maintenance of right and justice. [Applause.] With this 
record of love and loyalty they now appeal to the conscience of mankind for judg- 
ment upon Ireland's claim to self-government, the right to determine for herself 
whether her resources shall be converted to the use of her own people or diverted to 
provide the means to maintain foreign military occupation on her own soil. 
[Applause.] Whether she shall substitute civil courts for military tribunals; whether 
she shall trade with the world as a matter of choice, or with England as a matter of 
compulsion. [Applause.] Whether she shall substitute an area of peace and good 
will for the centuries of turmoil and want; and finally, whether she shall institute a 
government of liberty, equality and justice, or continue to be a cattle farm, to be 
worked for the profit of absentee landlords. [Applause.] * ■ * * 

On the occasion of the second visit of Eresident de Valera to 
Montana, November 7, 1919, he was received with renewed enthu- 
siasm by our citizens irrespective of political or racial lines. The 
Hon. Charles B. Leonard, one of our most respected and public- 
spirited citizens presided at a banquet in honor of the distinguished 
visitor and delivered an eloquent appeal regarding the proper atti- 
tude of America toward Ireland. A few extracts from which I 
likewise submit for your consideration. Mr. Leonard said: 

I would have been very much disappointed indeed had an audience just like this 
not come out in this goodf old city of Butte on this occasion as a tribute to the cause 
of "freedom and to the distinguished guest whom we are entertaining to-day. I see 
before me people of all political parties; people of different races and of different 
religious faiths, and this is as it should be, for the great underlying principles in this- 
' y are freedom of~speech and civil and religious liberty, andT those pr"~ '"'-- 
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country are freedom of~speech and civil and religious liberty, and those prince 
are as broad as humanity itself and can not be appropriated by any race, any political 
tarty, or any church. [Applause.] Thank God that we have come out from the 
Dark Ages and are in the glorious sunlight of civil and religious liberty. [Applause. J 
This audience is composed of American citizens. Americans first, Americans last, 
and Americans all the time. [Applause.] They have but one flag, and that is the 
Stars and Stripes. They owe no allegiance to any foreign power, prince, or potentate, 
and every naturalized citizen in the United States had abjured that on his- oalih. 
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But, my friends, I would not give much for the Americanism of anyone if it did 
not fill him with a broad and deep and helpful sympathy for nations struggling under 
oppression for the love of freedom. [Applause.] 

The people of the West, the people of the mountains are always a liberty-loving 
people, and the people of Montana are no exception to that rule. The mountains 
breathe the very spirit of liberty. Down this mountainside went about 5,000 of 
the very flower of the youth of this country, ready to encounter the dangers of the 
German submarine and the gases and shells in the trenches and on the fields in 
France; they went for no selfish motive; they went for no scheme of self-aggrandize- 
ment; there was to be no division of booty and no selfish purpose whatever actuated 
them in going. As was declared in Congress by our Chief Executive on the very 
day that war was declared, we' entered into the war to protect the rights of nations 
and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and obedience and 
to make the world safe for democracy. [Applause.] The war was entered into, as 
I have said before, for no selfish purpose whatever. It was done to absolutely destroy 
militarism and to disprove the theory that might makes right, to throw everlastingly 
into the scrap heap the crown and tinsel of all dynasties and of all forms of rule that 
are not based upon principles of self-determination and the consent of the governed. 
[Applause.] * * * 

But I, my friends, am going to leave something for these eloquent speakers to say, 
and will not trespass further on your time beyond Baying that no man can afford to 
forget his country's history, and I want to Bay to you now that as an American citizen, 
I do not forget what the people of Irish birth and ancestry have done for this country 
in the great crises of our history. [Applause.] And I want here to acknowledge 
that debt of gratitude which I feel and which I have always felt — and any American 
who will forget, who will dispute what has been done for his country and her free 
institutions by people of Irish ancestry and birth, is an ingrate. [Applause.] It is 
now my great pleasure to introduce to you Mayor Stodden, who will present the 
welcome of the city of Butte. 

On both these occasions a number of our most prominent citizens, 
including Protestant and Catholic alike, and representatives of large 
industrial enterprises, as well as labor men, made public addresses 
expressing the deepest sympathy for the sufferings of the Irish people 
and calling upon our Government to fearlessly carry out its solemn 
pledges and recognize the justice of Ireland's plea for liberty. 

These statements or public addresses made by my fellow citizens 
in Montana, who, by the way, are mainly of non-Irish blood, and 
who are men of the highest integrity and public honesty, are fairly 
indicative of the general feeling of the people of my State, and this is 
true of the entire West. I firmly believe that much of the unrest in 
the world to day is due to the distrust of the plain people toward 
governments ; the disappointment of the world in the achievements 
of the peace conference. There is a feeling of absolute abhorrence 
in the minds of millions of our citizens because of the manner in 
which the great powers, admittedly in control of reactionary interests, 
are manipulating the affairs of the world in utter disregard of the 
fine principles we were led to believe the war was fought to establish 
and preserve. The late war, they were told, was fought to dethrone 
the rule of force and to establish in its place a new international 
order under which justice and liberty and the common rights of man- 
kind should prevail. As a result of the war and the high cost of 
living due thereto the people of this country in common with the 
people of the whole world have suffered much misery and privation 
and are entitled in view of the great sacrifices made to the inaugura- 
tion of a new world order in which the common rights of mankind 
shall prevail and the future peace of the world be maintained. Until 
those pledges are to some extent redeemed the people will remain 
distrustful of their rulers. It is the manifest duty of Congress to 
adhere as closely as possible to the pledges made by our Government 
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to the people of America during the great war and in doing so we 
must recognize the age-long cry of Ireland for liberty and justice. 

I can most emphatically say that the people of Montana are in 
favor of the recognition of the new republic of Ireland and in favor 
of extending to the Irish people every sympathetic aid possible con- 
sistent with American principles and American ideals. 

As a delegate from the Fnends of Irish Freedom of Montana and 
associated Irish societies of our great State, I respectfully urge you 
in the name of justice and liberty to extend to the people of Ireland 
every encouragement and assistance possible in the development of 
their trade and business relations with America, and ask you to report 
favorably the bill which you now have under consideration providing 
an appropriation for the creation and maintenance of a minister and 
consuls to the republic of Ireland. 

[From the Anaconda Standard, Saturday, Nov. 8, 1919.] 

DB VALERA'S VISIT. 

Butte's welcome to the president of the provisional republic of Ireland is as sincere 
as it is demonstrative. _ Supplementing the large proportion of this community's 
population who are of Irish birth or origin is found a considerable and influential num- 
ber of Americans who believe that self-determination for small nations, as outlined 
in our war program, should include a form of independent government for Ireland. 
The presence of a judge of the United States court and one of the judges of the supreme 
bench of the State of Montana on De Valera's platform last evening was fairly expres- 
sive of Montana's sympathy and sentiment, and, indeed, of- that of liberal-minded 
Americans all over the country, whose voice is bound to have weight in the ultimate 
decision of the Irish question. 

Great Britain is finally driven to the point where she must act. If she is frank in 
her clamor for world peace, she must first establish peace at her own doorstep. Lloyd- 
George knows that a general election is inevitable. He came into power as an osten- 
sible friend of home rule for Ireland; he maintained that power by advocating and 
virtually wresting from the reluctant tories a measure of fair treatment for Ireland. 
That attitude he has now renounced. 

Either England must rule Ireland by a constantly increasing display of military 
force, or by meeting the demands of the overwhelmingly large majority of the Irish 
people. It is begging the question to present the claims of the Ulsterite minority. 
There was a minority in the colonieB in the days of Washington who clamored for a 
continuation of British rule with the same vehemence as Carson and his friends are 
clamoring to-day. If that minority had been recognized, as Lord French would now 
recognize the Irish minority, this Republic Would still be a string in Britain's bow, 
andTCing George would speak of us as his "loyal subjects in America." 

The dual government recently proposed for Ireland is impossible. As a stepping 
stone to ultimate independence, some sincere friends of Ireland are willing to accept 
it; but it would seem that it would never satisfy the hopes and aspirations of the great 
bulk of the Irish people. It is certain that, at the first election, 90 per cent of the 
men elected to the new parliament would be the same as those who are now members 
of the suppressed Dail Eireann, and undoubtedly their first action would be to indi- 
cate clearly that they intended to continue their efforts to establish an Irish republic. 

Such a proceeding would place the British Governmenton the horns of a dilemma; 
it would have to choose between suppressing a parliament created under its own 
auspices— which would scandalize the world — or allowing the revolutionary move- 
ment to go on, with all the power ponf erred by constitutional machinery of government. 



STATEMENT OF EEV. F. X. McCABE, C. M„ PEESIDENT DE 
PAUI TTNIVEBSITY, CHICAGO, III. 

Mr. chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it seems to me 
that there should be no question as to what should be done with 
H.R. 3404, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, "To provide for the 
salaries of a minister and consuls'to the republic of Ireland." If it 
be necessary that all appropriations must have their beginning in 
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the House of Representatives, Mr. Mason's bill is in order, and accordr 
ing to the fundamental principles of our Government should be 
approved by your committee and recommended favorably for passage 
by you on the floor of the House. As an American by birth, of 
parents also American by birth, I deem it my sacred duty on all 
occasions to defend my flag from any stain and to protect' the funda- 
mental principles upon which my country has come to be the fore- 
most Nation of the world from any attack either from within or from 
without. The refusal to recommend out favorably Mr. Mason's 
bill by this committee will be considered by every liberty-loving 
American as a repudiation of those fundamental principles for which 
our Nation was called into existence and which it has always up to 
the present moment been ready to defend at any cost. Let us take 
a rapid glance over our country's history and we will readily see that 
the founders of this Republic at its birth nailed to the masthead of 
the ship of state this fundamental principle of human liberty: 

All men are created free and equal and have certain inalienable rights amongst 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. Mason's bill, may be an indirect recognition of the Irish 
republic which today is functioning even better than our country 
during the days of the Continental Congress. Its adoption or its 
defeat means, therefore, the upholding or the repudiation of the 
fundamental principle of our country by the representatives of the 
American people. 

When our fathers first announced this principle there was but one 
country denied it and did everything in its power to nullify it. For 
seven years we fought that country and thereby made good the 
principle of human liberty. In 1812 that same country thought it 
saw an opportunity of tearing down the principle, and again we 
fought her and beat her, thereby making doubly good the principle of 
human liberty. In the sixties the black man called to the white 
man and charged him with inconsistency because of the principle 
nailed to the masthead of the ship of state. The white man was 
free and the black man was in slavery. The black man demanded 
that he be made free or the principle of human liberty be taken 
down. The North fought the South for the vindication of that 
principle, and the North won. The only country that took the part 
of the South in the interest of human slavery was our old-time 
enemy, England, and for the part she played we forced her to pay 
what was then considered a large indemnity. In the nineties, a 
little island, Cuba, off our southern coast called to us to help her 
make good for herself the principles of a republican form of govern- 
ment. Cuba belonged to Spain by right of discovery, exploration, and 
centuries of tenure, yet we did not plead the domestic question as a 
reason for ignoring her petition for recognition. We recognized her 
right and went to war with Spain. Again the representative of 
England here in the Capital endeavored to bring about a European 
coalition against our interfering with Spain. In 1914 the World 
War began. The Entente Powers declared war against the Central 
Powers to protect the democracies of the world. This was their 
slogan— human liberty. In 1917 word was brought to us that in 
30 days these powers fighting for human liberty would be forced; to 
give up and the cause of democracy would be lost forever in the 
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world. Mr. Wilson, in the name of the American people, placed 
certain conditions before the Entente Powers, which they accepted 
without reservation. They were: That if we went in and won, no 
nation, no matter how weak, would be forced to live under any 
nation, no matter how strong, unless by its own consent; that every 
people would have the right to choose its own form of government; 
that whether it was friend or foe these conditions had to be com- 
plied with. 

These same pledges were made to the Army and Navy of the' 
United States, to the mothers and fathers of the United States. 
Men went forth to fight and to die. Many sleep in foreign soil. 
Homes are desolate because of the loss of loved ones or because of 
the maimed heroes almost totally neglected by government and 
people. All this could be borne with if our national honor were 
preserved. There is no question as to who won the war. America 
won the war. I say this with all due respect to the glorious fighting 
spirit of the soldiers of France. America won the war. Heroes 
and heroines fought and won and politicians sat down to barter the 
blood of these heroes and heroines in a repetition of something 
infinitely worse than the Congress of Vienna. The Congress of the 
United States alone can repudiate the crime of Versailles. The 
pledges made by the Executive of the American people can be made 
good in spite of the fact that their fulfillment has been neglected or 
repudiated up to the present moment. Your committee can by 
recommending out favorably for passage the bill of Mr. Mason save 
in some measure the national honor. There were Senators in the 
United States Senate that feared not to be Americans. Their 
country will glorify them for saving the Nation from a loss of its 
sovereignty. The recognition of the right of the Irish people to then- 
sovereignty is part of the pledges made and yet not made good. 
The action of your committee in reporting this bill to the House with 
a recommendation that it be passed will be a message to the American 
people that their Representatives stand firm on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this country and keeping faith, that they will see to it that 
the pledges made will be kept, that the American flag will remain 
unsullied, and American honor remain untarnished. 

STATEMENT OF ME. DANIEL T. O'CONNELL, DIRECTOR IRISH 
NATIONAL BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. O'Connell. May I respectfully ask your consideration of this 
thought: Those who would prejudice Ireland in the minds of the 
Senators of the United States, and those who are drawn into repetition 
of erroneous statement, lay stress upon the assertion that recognition 
of Ireland as an independent nation is not possible while the "sub- 
stantial Ulster minority" voices opposition. 

The English general parliamentary elections, held in December, 
1918, under the direction of the English authorities, were throughout 
Ireland fought on the clean-cut issue of independence for Ireland. 
The Sinn Fein candidates pledged themselves, when elected, not to 
participate in proceedings at "Westminster. They were further 
pledged to convene a constitutional convention at Dublin. 

That election was the basis for the representation at the January 
22, 1919, convention at Dublin, when the constitution for Ireland was 
adopted. 
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For guidance in your consideration of the so-called "Ulster" ques- 
tion, the following facts are important: 

Ireland has four great Provinces— Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught. In 23 counties, exclusive of those in the Ulster Province, 
the English supporters (Unionists) won but a single seat, due to the 
divided vote of the old Nationalists and Sinn Fern Republicans. 

Ulster, the basis of the "substantial minority" argument, has 9 
counties, with 36 parliamentary districts. The Sinn Fern Republi- 
cans captured 10 districts, the old Nationalists 4 districts, and the" 
Unionists 22, one of which is from a university not an electoral dis- 
trict These figures show clearly that to be logical and f air the Eng- 
lish supporters in Ulster, who claim that Ulster should have- the right 
of a "substantial minority," should unhesitatingly admit that the 
Sinn Fein districts, numbering 14 out of a total of 36, comprise a more 
"substantial minority" in Ulster Province than do 22 out of a total 
of 100 parliamentary districts in all Ireland. Moreover, it is a fact 
that 14 out of the 21 Unionist members from Ulster electoral districts 
are returned from the county of Antrim alone. Unionist Ulster 
simply means 2 counties — Antrim and Down. 

View the issue from another angle. It is not a sound argument for 
those who cite the "Ulster question" to urge that a minority of 22 par- 
liamentary districts should check the declared voice of 72 districts in 
voting for independence of Ireland. Of the 6 Nationalists elected in 
December, 5 have since subscribed to the Sinn Fein constitution and 
principles. 

What is a "substantial minority" ? The convention that met in 
Philadelphia in 1787 and drafted the United States Constitution was 
confronted, from start to finish, with "substantial minorities." The 
final draft was issued September 28, 1787, and by its provisions it 
would become operative when nine colonies has voted ratification. 
Was there a "substantial minority" in opposition 1 The actual facts 
supply the best answer. 

Delaware was the first to ratify. The vote taken December 7, 
1787, was unanimous. Pennsylvania, on December 12, ratified by a 
vote of 43 to 23. Were more than 33 present in opposition a "sub- 
stantial minority" ? New Jersey, on December 18, ratified by a 
unanimous vote, and, on January 2, 1788, Georgia did likewise, being 
the last of the Colonies to act unanimously. 

The real struggle with "substantial minorities" then began. 
Study of the following dates and proportion of "minority" opposition 
is illuminating: 



State. 



Ratification 
date. 


Favor. 


Opposed. 


Jan. 9,1788 


128 


40 


Feb. 8,1788 


187 


198 


Apr. 26,1788 
May 23,1788 


S3 
49 


11 
73 


June 21,1788 


57 


40 


lube 26,1788 


89 


79 


July 26,1788 


30 


27 


Nov. 21,1789 


194 


77 


May 29,1790 


34 


32 



Connecticut 

Massachusetts... 

Maryland 

South Carolina. . 
New Hampshire. 

Virginia 

New York. 

North Carolina.. 
Rhode Island 
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The opposition of the "substantial minorities" in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Virginia was so bitter that many volumes have been 
written by various historical writers, explaining the tremendous 
efforts the supporters of the Constitution were required to put forth 
to gain the ultimate victory. 

If the "substantial minority" in Massachusetts had been able to 
capture 10 additional votes the Constitution would have been lost, 
for up to that time, only five States had ratified, and defeat by 
Massachusetts meant New York and Virginia, where the real oppo- 
sition was_ taking place, would have been captured by the "substan- 
tial minority." A change t>f 2 votes meant defeat in New York, and 
a change of 6 spelled defeat in Virginia. 

To determine the strength of the "substantial minority" against 
the Constitution has made this Nation great, there are so many books 
and writings as to make citation needless. I am tempted, however, 
to point out that the world-famous "Federalist" papers of Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay tell the story of the efforts required to secure rati- 
fication as against a "substantial minority." And it is worth while 
observing that it required nine months' campaigning and herculean 
efforts before the ninth State — New Hampshire with Virginia four 
days later — made adoption final, and our present Government pos- 
sible. 

So, is it not fair to ask those who talk about the "Ulster substantial 
minority" to reflect and study our own history. If Washington, 
Hancock, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Marshall, and 
others had bowed before the will or the argument of the "substantial 
minorities" of the Colonies, would they have been successful in estab- 
lishing the great Nation that so recently saved Europe, and also saved 
the same nation (England) which from 1787 to 1790 encouraged 
"substantial minorities" in all the Colonies, except Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Georgia, to oppose the will of the majority. 

The "Ulster minority" is not as strong or representative as was the 
Massachusetts minority in 1788. 

The "Ulster minority" is not as strong or representative as was 
the Virginia minority of 1788. 

The "Ulster minority" is not as strong or representative as was 
the New York minority of 1788. 

When utterances hostile to Ireland and her rights of " self-deter- 
mination " direct your attention to the "Ulster minority" I sincerely 
hope the facts above enumerated will aid you in determining your 
course of action. 

STATEMENT OF RIGHT REV. DENNIS F. O'CONNOR, 0. C. C, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CARMELITE BRANCH, FRIENDS OF 
IRISH FREEDOM, NEW YORK CITY, COMPRISING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND MEMBERS. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the eminent author 
of the resolution which you are considering, the Hon. William E. 
Mason, drawing upon his profound knowledge of our laws and Con- 
stitution, has already demonstrated that the action here asked of 
Congress has the indubitable sanction of numerous well-defined 

frecedents. Other speakers on this occasion, more competent than 
in such matters, are addressing to you further arguments on this 
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aspect of the question, and I shall not attempt to add my layman's 
logic to theirs. 

T3ut precisely because these considerations of law and precedent 
are so properly dwelt upon, I am emboldened to suggest reasons why 
the Irish republic should have your recognition even if it were im- 
possible from the rich pages of American history to cite instances of 
previous acts of a like character. I venture to present arguments 
for the Irish republic which spring from the law of God, from the 
noblest political concepts of mankind, and from the most cherished 
traditions of the American people. 

Every distinct people is entitled to complete independence and 
control of their own destinies within their own borders. That is the 
law of God — absolute liberty balanced by stern responsibility. That 
is the core of all political truth; that is the instinct which has mus- 
tered the primitive tribe in dauntless resistance to the invader; that 
is the concept which has guided statesmen and law-givers in building 
the structure of nations. In theory, no one questions it: the very 
countries which have built vast empires on the subjection' of weaker 
peoples, cherish proudly the institution of their own freedom. And 
more than any other people, we Americans are the vindicators of this 
first article in the creed of temporal justice, for our Republic is built 
upon it, and the founders of our Nation, by reenunciating it in an age 
when the ancient liberties of mankind had nearly disappeared be- 
neath the encroachments of absolutism reaching out for empire, re- 
generated the hopes of humanity and set in operation those processes 
which, by ways often devious and grim and tragic, against the des- 
perate resistance of entrenched tyrannies, are freeing one nation 
after another in every clime and continent on earth. In less than a 
century and a half our inspiration has led to the liberation from alien 
invaders or domestic tyrants, of France, Belgium, Germany, Hun- 

fary, Italy, Greece, the Balkan States, all of South and Central 
merica, the island Republic of Cuba (with our direct aid), and, 
within these last two years, of Russia, Finland, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The very principles of Americanism therefore constitute our 
primary argument for American recognition of the Irish republic. 
To demonstrate that these principles should result in affirmative 
action in behalf of Ireland, we should have only to prove that the 
Irish republic is indeed the Irish nation, that its spokesmen do. indeed 
bear the mandate of the Irish people, that their plea for recognition 
is indeed the voice of Ireland asking for the vindication of that funda- 
mental law of God and man. Such proof is being presented to you 
to-day, and, indeed, the facts should now be familiar to all well- 
informed and acknowledged by all candid men. 

Out of the recent agony of the world at war there came a phrase 
intended to express the only ideal for which the American people 
would have given their strength and enthusiasm to the war, a con- 
temporary embodiment of that eternal principle of independence, the 
phrase "Self-determination." Now, the people of Ireland have most 
clearly and unquestionably, among all people, based their national 
demand on the principle of self-determination. Not asking the 
world to feel the righteousness of their cause as they, afire with 
patriotic zeal and sacrificial effort, feel it, the protagonists of Irish 
liberation determined to give indubitable proof of the real sentiments 
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of the Irish people. Therefore, they consented to take part in an 
election called and supervised by the very Government which they 
claim is a usurpation. They voted according to the forms dictated 
by the invader, at polls dominated by the loaded machine guns of 
their enemies. They voted on equal terms of adult suffrage, for 
England, little appreciating the tenacity of a nation's love for its 
nationhood, and expecting that participation in English politics 
would wean the Irish people away from their birthright, had ex- 
tended the franchise in Ireland as in England. Yet neither there 
nor in England is suffrage universal, for many young men and women 
are barred by a property requirement. Furthermore, the election 
had been shortly preceded by a gerrymander which had given a dis- 
proportionate number of seats to that section in the northeast qorner 
of the country which was expected to vote to keep their chains and 
reject the status of free men. 

Under these conditions the Irish people voted. The high commis- 
sioners of the nations gathered in Paris have spent much thought de- 
vising the means of holding plebiscites in various countries. Here 
was a plebiscite, gentlemen, an absolute vote of the people, an ab- 
solute act of self-determination. There were candidates representing 
three plans for the solution of the Irish question. The Sinn Fein 
party set forth their objects so clearly that no vote was cast; no vote 
could have been cast for them except in the full understanding that 
they purposed, if successful, to declare the complete independence 
of their country as a republic. The so-called Nationalist party pro- 
posed that the Irish people should continue to send representatives, 
to be in a hopeless minority in the Parliament of their alien rulers, 
where for a century they had been flouted and betrayed, and had 
been impotent to stop the ruin of their country's prosperity and the 
exile of their people • proposed to continue to sendf men to that alien 
Parliaments to continue the policy of begging and cringing which had 
brought their land to the pass it was in. The Unionist party also 
proposed to send representatives to the foreign Parliament, but only 
to protest their loyalty to their oppressors. Those were the issues 
put before the Irish people. And this was their answer: 

Out of a total of 1,515,861 votes cast, 971,9.45 voted for the Sinn 
Fein candidates — that is, for liberty and a republic; 235,206 voted 
for the policy of begging and cringing; 308,713 voted for willing 
subjection to the foreigner. Far more than three times as many 
voted for independence as for subjection; and as all Nationalist 
candidates were supposed also to favor Irish independence ultimately, 
though by the foolish and impossible means of begging and cringing 
for it, and as most of the Nationalist candidates declared in favor of 
self-determination, there was a total of 1,207,151 votes for a re- 
public and for self-determination, or nearly five times as many as 
the votes for continued connection with England. 

Where has the plebiscite been taken of which the results were 
more clear-cut and indisputable ? Where, we may venture to ask, 
will a plebiscite be taken which will- disclose so close an approach to 
unanimity among any people ? The total number of seats captured 
by the Sinn Fein Party was 73; by the Nationalists 6; by the Unionists 
26; and a comparison of the ratio between these figures and the ratio 
between the figures of the total votes for each party will disclose that 
the Unionists, profiting by the gerrymander, got more seats than 
they were entitled to. 
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Gentlemen, the American Revolution was won by a bare majority 
of the sturdy people of this country in Washington's time — a small 
majority, but they had God and right on their side. And if Godand 
right was on their side, God and right are on the side of the Washing- 
ton of Ireland, Eamonn De Valera, the Franklin of Ireland, Arthur 
Griffith, the Charles Carroll of Ireland, Father O'Flanagan, the Jeffer- 
sons and Adamses of Ireland and the patriots of Ireland, who to-day 
are suffering prison and torture, starvation and assault, ruin and 
murder, as heroically as Washington and his followers suffered the 
pangs of cold and hunger at Valley Forge. And if God and a good 
cause justified the heroes of 1776, who were but a bare majority, 
how much more does God and a good cause justify the Irish patriots 
of 1919 who are in such a tremendous majority? 

Gentlemen, history is a long record of the inhumanity of man to 
man, of which the tyranny of one people over another is but an ag- 
gravated and organized expression. But history proves that every 
people will at last come into their own.. Eight triumphs at last. 
The American Republic is a beacon that calls on all oppressed peoples 
to struggle till they are free. Never, unless the American Republic 
apostasizes from the cause of liberty, will the Irish question be settled 
otherwise than by the liberation of Ireland. America will not aposta- 
size, thank God, and therefore Ireland will be free. It will be free, 
and it will be free soon; but it rests with you gentlemen to take the 
action which will bring that_ liberation, which will be acclaimed by 
forty million glad hearts in all climes and continents — which will 
bring it to pass in our own day, in the new year of hope which is about 
to dawn. 

[Communication from United Irish Counties Association, New York.) 

New Yobk, December 10, 1919. 

Whereas a bill, H. R. 3404, has been introduced in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, having for its object the appointment of a minister and the establish- 
ment of a consular service between the United States and Ireland; and 

Whereas a hearing is to be held at Washington on Friday, December 12 . as to the equity 
and feasibility of such service; and 

Whereas we, the United Irish Counties Association of New York City, representing 
at least 30,000 former residents of Ireland, believe that such consular service should 
be established : Be, and it is hereby 
Resolved, That the United Irish Counties Association be represented by delegates 

at such Congress hearing, and that our delegates be instructed to urge the adoption 

by Congress of this legislative act as befitting and equitable as between countries 

that have each been loyal and friendly to the others national aspirations and material 

well-being and advancement. 

Peter Danoghue, President. 
John Dooley, Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT EMMET O'MAIIY OF KANSAS CITY. 

Mr. O'Mally. Gentlemen, I have come from Kansas City — "the 
heart of America"— as the representative of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom of that community, to urge upon you your favorable 
action on the resolutions you now have under consideration, and as 
evidence of the feeling in my community, I beg to file with your 
honorable body photograph copy of a joint and concurrent resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the two (upper and lower) houses of 
the common council, extending the freedom of the city to Eamonn 
de Valera, as president of the republic of Ireland, and welcome him 
to the city. 
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President De Valera while in Kansas City was the guest at a noon- 
day luncheon of the City Club, and on the next evening addressed an 
audience of approximately 8,000 people in Convention Hall. The 
audience was one of the most representative ever gathered in Kansas 
City. President De Valera was received by the mayor of Kansas 
City at the City Hall and welcomed by that gentleman as the chief 
executive of the Irish republic. 

A day previous to the president's visit to Kansas City he visited 
the city of St. Louis, wherfe he was welcomed officially by Mayor 
Kiel and the common council, passed resolutions similar to the 
Kansas City resolutions. 

At the last session of the Missouri Legislature the senate adopted 
resolutions indorsing the claims of the Irish people for independence. 
I beg to file herewith certified copy of said resolution. 

I believe that 75 per cent at least of our people are unqualifiedly 
in favor of the recognition of the Irish repubkc, and I believe the 
same is true of the enlightened people of all nations, in which I am 
pleased to include the people of England (not the ruling class). 

Self-determination is an ambition that is inherent in civilized 
races, and it has grown to the extent that I do not doubt will result 
in the fall of monarchy within 10 years in every enlightened nation 
on the globe. 

Occasionally in the discussion of this question I am asked by some 
fellow American, "Would not the recognition of the Irish republic 
by America disrupt our diplomatic relations with England and per- 
haps cause war"? My answer is that America in the late world 
war demonstrated its sypmathy for oppressed peoples and in so 
doing saved the British Empire from certain destruction. 

During the war Britain through its press and diplomatic channels 
declared that it was engaged in war to "make the world safe for 
democracy." Its official commission to this country made this 
pledge to the United States Congress. 

If America 's recognition of the Irish republic were resented by 
Britain and that country set up the claim that we were interfering 
in their domestic affairs, our answer could most properly be, "we 
are not interfering we are simply recognizing the God given right of 
a distinct race of people possessing a high order of intelligence and 
integrity to govern themselves. " 

; May we ask, "Why are you not willing to do likewise? And, by 
what right do you interfere with the Irish people in their laudible 
ambition to govern themselves?" Britain's only answer could be — 
if it were truthful — "by the right of conquest". 

In Scotland, India, Egypt, Persia, and Korea the ambition to 
rule themselves is strongly prevalent among the people of those 
countries. The peoples of Australia and Canada are likewise giving 
strong evidences of having the same desire. 

As before stated, in my humble opinion before many years the 
republican form of government will be established in every nation of 
civilized people, a prospect which should indeed be pleasing to the 
people of America, tor every Kepublic created is a great step toward 
the realization of that for which the Savior of mankind made the 
sacrifice of sacrifices. Peace on earth amongst man and Good Will. 
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CITY OP KANSAS CITY, COUNCIL CHAMBERS. 
Joint and Concurrent Resolution. 

Greeting: Welcoming to and extending the freedom of Kansas City, Missouri, to 
Eamonn de Valera, president of the Irish republic, upon the occasion of his arrival 
at Kansas City, Missouri, to deliver an address at Convention Hall on Sunday, October 
26, 1919, at 8 p. m., on the cause of Ireland and her claim to the right of self-determina- 
tion, and the acceptance by the common council of Kansas City, Missouri, of the 
invitation of the executive committee for the reception to Eamonn de Valera to be a 
portion of the reception committee to the said Eamonn de Valera. 

Whereas Eamonn de Valera, president of the Irish republic, is making a tour of this 

country and presenting to the public the cause Of Ireland and her claim for the right 

of self-determination; and 
Whereas the said Eamonn de Valera will address the citizens of this community in 

behalf of the Irish cause at Convention Hall on Sunday, October 26, 1919, at 8 

p. m.; and 
Whereas the executive committee for the reception to Eamonn de Valera has extended 

an invitation to the members of the upper and lower bouses of the common council 

of Kansas City, Missouri, to act as a portion of the reception committee at said time: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the upper house and the lower house of the common council of Kansas City, 
Missouri, each house concurring therein, That we extend a most sincere greeting and 
a hospitable welcome to the said Eamonn de Valera and tender to him the freedom 
of Kansas City; that the citizens of this community are respectfully urged to be present 
at said meeting and hear the presentation of the matters and facts surrounding the 
cause of Ireland and her claim for the right of self-determination; that the common 
council of Kansas City, Missouri, accepts the invitation extended to it by the executive 
committee for the reception to Eamonn de Valera; that we urge and call upon the 
public officials of Jackson County, Missouri, and Kansas City, Missouri, to join in the 
reception to said Eamonn de Valera; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copyof this resolution be presented to the said Eamonn 
de Valera, upon his arrival in Kansas City, by a committee consisting of three (3) 
members of the upper house to be selected by the upper house and three (3) members 
of the lower house to be selected by the lower house. 

Adopted October 20, 1919. 

F. G. Robinson, 
President Upper House of the Common Council. 



Adopted October 20, 1919. 



Attest: 

J. A. Birmingham, 

City Clerk. 



Wm. F. Fleming, 
Speaker Lower Souse of the Common Council. 



STATE OP MISSOURI — DEPARTMENT OP STATE. 

To all to whom these presents shall come: 

I, John L. Sullivan, secretary of state of the State of Missouri, and keeper of the 
great seal thereof, hereby certify that the annexed pages contain a full, true, and 
complete copy of a resolution introduced into and adopted by the State Senate of 
Missouri of the Fiftieth General Assembly, Thursday, January 23, 1919 f as the same 
appears on file and of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hand and affix the great seal of the State 
of Missouri. Done at the city of Jefferson, this 10th day of December, A. D. 1919. 

[seal.] John L. Sullivan, Secretary of State. 

SENATE JOURNAL. 

Twelfth Day, Thursday, January tS, 1919. 
Senator McCullough called up for final passage the following resolution which was 
laid over from yesterday and which was read and adopted: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Missouri, That whereas the people of 
Ireland have been struggling for many centuries to achieve political liberty and have 
recently attempted to declare and establish a free republic; therefore we express to 
it sincere sympathy and hope for their success. We also express the hope 
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them our 



uuoiu wm omuuD eyiupauiy auu nope lor weir success, we also express tne nope 
that the peace conference, now assembled in France, will apply the principle of 
self-determination to the oppressed inhabitants of the Emerald Isle. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. W. F. CAHILL, OF CHICAGO, REPRESENT- 
ING THE CHICAGO CENTRA! COUNCIL OF THE FRIENDS OF 
IRISH FREEDOM. 

Rev. Cahill. A year since, Mr. Chairman, this council had three 
affiliated branches with a membership of 327 . It now has 44 branches 
with a membership of 7,228. Its primary object is to procure the 
recognition by the United States Government of the republic of Ire- 
land, and its growth in Chicago is an index of the sympathy of the 
people with that object. 

I am delegated by these 7,000 members in Chicago to ask your 
honorable body to report this bill out. If you do, your action will 
answer the twofold test of legislation — justice and expediency. 

What you do will be just. The United States, by its establish- 
ment of a republican form of government when there might have 
been danger of reverting to the familiar type from which they had 
just been separated, once and for all laid this down as the type to 
which all intelligent peoples should aspire. It will, too, be found on 
record, I think, that the United States declared itself in sympathy 
with all and every desire of a people to establish legitimately a repub- 
lican form of government. 

This Ireland has attempted by force of arms at five different 
periods. In 1798, with the aid of the French, under Wolfe Tone, 
who previous to that time lived for six months in Morristown, N. J., 
and there tutored himself in American ideals. 

In 1803 it was attempted by Robert Emmett. Tn 1848 by John 
Mitchell, with others, in 1867 and 1916. But at each period the 
nascent republic was drowned in the blood of its birth. In 1867 it 
availed a little that the republic of Ireland was acknowledged by 
both houses of legislation in Washington. 

Within the past year the people of Ireland have established a 
republic, which a neighbor monarchy endeavors to destroy. Will 
this legislative committee be dumb when a plea for recognition is 
asked ? 

It is expedient for these two reasons, gentlemen: To make peace 
in Ireland and to make peace here. 

There will be no peace in Ireland unless that which Tacitus spoke 
of when he said: "You make a solitude and you call it peace." 

Unless the Irish race is exterminated, a result which I nope you do 
not desire, there will be no peace till they have their country. 
Neither will there be peace here. We desire to get rid of the Irish 
question once and for all, and to get back to our ordinary occupa- 
tions. But we promise this body that we shall not desist, but shall 
continue this fight until the result is achieved and the republic of 
Ireland is acknowledged. This you virtually do. when you recom- 
mend an appropriation for a minister and consuls. 

Therefore, in the name of God, the God who was excluded from 
the peace conference, give us what we ask, and allow us, in the words 
of the prophet Simeon, to depart in peace now that our eyes "have 
seen the glory of a new nation." 

168794—20 17 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN O'DEA, PHI1ADEIPHIA, PA., NATIONAL 
SECRETARY OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS IN 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. O'Dea. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, recognition by our Gov- 
ernment of the Irish republic is in harmony with that political liber- 
ality which has dignified America hitherto in the opinion of mankind. 

When we, as the Thirteen Colonies, established a Government and 
struggled to be free, the people of Ireland, through their Parliament, 
extended to us their warmest sympathy. We received also official 
recognition from the Governments on the Continent of Europe and 
made an alliance with the Government of France, which sent to the 
aid of our armies the Irish brigade, then in the French service. 

When we became a nation, our honest good will was extended to 
all struggling peoples, and when, in 1809, the inhabitants of Spanish 
South America commenced their long effort to establish a republican 
form of government, they received hearty encouragement on the floor 
of the American Congress. As early as 1810 it was proposed to recog- 
nize the indenendence of the Republic of Venezuela, and almost every 
session of Congress up to 1825 was marked by resolutions to officially 
recognize the Republics which had modeled their constitutions upon 
our own. Our Government recognized all the South American Re- 
publics officially before any recognition had come from Spain, which 
was not until 1845, and American ministers and consuls were accred- 
ited to nearly all of these nations years before the complete subsi- 
dence of military effort. 

We recognized the Republic of Liberia by founding it in 1822, and 
diplomatically in 1861, as an independent State. The resolution of 
Daniel Webster to recognize the Republic of Greece in 1823 by the 
appointment of a United States minister was a potent cause of the 
final independence of that nation. The recognition of the Republic 
of Texas resulted in the establishment of a free State. The recogni- 
tion of the Republic of Cuba was but a more complete emulation of 
the proposal of Henry Clay to accord diplomatic recognition in 1819 
to the Republic of Rio de la Plata. 

These are but a few of the political precedents that legally justify 
recognition of the Irish republic by our Government. 

There are even more powerful reasons — reasons of inexorable 
logic — reasons of gratitude — reasons of self-interest — of high duty- 
all warning us that we can not break the law of equal freedom without 
transgressing the life principle of our own institutions. 

There is actually existing in the Irish republic a government 
chosen upon the principle of self-determination. It is denied its. 
functions by a foreign army. We are confronted by a challenge flung 
full in the face of free institutions, for the government of the Irish 
republic was founded by the will of the inhabitants in an open election 
and is now suppressed by the ruthless force of an alien power. To 
refuse recognition is to break the pledge made by our Government and 
to sully the hitherto stainless fame of our Republic as well as to crush 
the hopes and betray the trust of the republic of Ireland. 

Had we not recognized the Republic of Texas the inhabitants of 
that now happy State would have been crushed. Had we not come 
to the aid of Cuba its people would have been exterminated. If we 
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fail to act in recognizing the Irish republic there will occur still 
another of those frightful massacres that have made that country a 
dark and bloody ground. We fear a responsibility we can not shirk. 
We must vindicate our honor or assume a burden of shame. We 
must do our duty here or we must invite horror in Ireland. 

The claims of gratitude alone would justify recognition of the Irish 
republic. Long before there were any thoughts of revolution in 
America the principles of human freedom were enunciated by William 
Molyneaux, of Dublin. His declaration, as early as 1696, was made 
immortal when it was written into our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 80 years later. I take the liberty of quoting a single 
extract from that remarkable declaration: 

All men are by nature in a state of equality in respect of jurisdiction and dominion. 
This I take to be a principle in itself so evident that it stands in need of little proof. 
On this equality in nature is founded that right which all men claim, of being free 
from all subjection to positive laws till by their own consent they give up their free- 
dom by entering into civil societies for the common benefit of all the members thereof. 

The pamphlet from which the foregoing excerpt was taken 
England had burned by the common hangman. 

The first humanitarian effort the Irish people made to express their 
sympathy with America was when a shipload of supplies was sent 
from Dublin, in 1630, to relieve a famine in Massachusetts. And 
there have since been countless ships bearing more precious cargoes 
to these shores — cargoes of flesh and blood, to be cemented to the fate 
of freedom and to die by hundreds of thousands in its defense. 

Enlightened men yearn for the world-wide reign of peace. But 
there can be neither peace nor harmony in this world as long as 
despotism generates the crimes it suppresses. Dissension within a 
nation is invariably caused by repression of public sentiment, and the 
example of Ireland is not without significance when we reflect upon 
the immense masses of sympathizers with Irish aspirations among the 
citizenship of America and hear the mighty voice crying for recog- 
nition of the Irish republic as a first step toward a righteous league of 
nations. • 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD W. WOLFE, CHICAGO, CHAIRMAN 
ILLINOIS COMMISSION FOR SALE OF THE BOND CERTIFI- 
CATES OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC. 

Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for thirty-odd years 
I have lived in Chicago. For more than a generation I have been 
engaged in business there. It is natural I should view the Irish 
question from the angle of the business man, without sentiment, 
without emotion, and without prejudice. I will try in a few minutes 
to give you that point of view. 

This nation is made up of many races. Whatever tends to bring 
all those races together, amalgamated, unified, cemented under one 
flag, with common ideals and purposes is desirable. That proposi- 
tion needs no elaboration. It argues itself. On the other hand, 
whatever tends to disunite, to irritate, to cause racial hatreds and 
antagonisms is equally undesirable. It is detrimental to the peace- 
ful and prosperous development of America. 

Why should the twenty millions or so of American citizens of 
Irish blood be antagonized by the friends of England in this country I 
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It is because of the Irish question. Give Ireland her liberty and 
the motive for that antagonism is at once removed. The British ruling 
class assail the Irish in America in order to hold their grasp upon 
Ireland. The worse off the Irish race are in America the better it 
suits England's purpose, because the less able they will be to aid 
their kin in the motherland. This antagonism the business man 
sees and feels wherever he turns. He finds it a tax upon his ability 
and energy. It is the penalty of enslavement. This antagonism 
in America extends everywhere. It is found in politics, in religion, 
in trade and commerce, in newspapers, in magazines, in the pulpit, 
on the lecture platform. 

An extraordinary instance of this animosity, fomented and prop- 
agated by England, was recently furnished by the attack against 
the Irish people by a distinguished Senator upon the floor of the 
United States Senate, such a display as may be expected in the 
British Parliament. 

This antagonism does not come from the masses of the British 
people, who are generous and justice loving. It comes from the 
ruling class of England. And the ruling class of England carry on 
their machinations and carry out their purposes through the agency 
of Anglo-American big business, a force the most powerful that has 
ever appeared in the history of the human race, without soul, with- 
out God, without flag, without country, serving only mammon, 
superior to the British Government even, overshadowing our own 
government, and endangering the institutions of our beloved republic. 

The full force of this awful and crushing power is directed toward 
the destruction of liberty in Ireland, and the anihilation of the people 
there; and further, to hamper and injure citizens of this country of 
Irish blood. Is it not strange, and I draw attention to it merely as 
a fact and not to reflect upon or offend anyone, is it not strange that 
while the Irish are said to constitute the backbone of the Democratic 
Party in the North, that not a man of the race was selected for a place 
in the President's cabinet, although two men born under the British 
flag were selected for that honor ? 

Gentlemen, this thing called human liberty is something more than 
a mere word or term of speech. It is an unceasing, compelling, un- 
compromising demand of nature, and, like the ghost of Banquo, it 
will not down, it will not be suppressed. The frail flower struggles 
upward through grass and weed to kiss God's sunlight and bathe in 
heaven's dew, and so the human heart yearns for liberty, because in 
liberty is self-preservation and self-respect, the full and free develop- 
ment of body ahd mind, soul and heart. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to you as American statesmen to preserve 
American honor, secure American peace and prosperity by your 
favorable action on the Mason bill and recognition of the Irish Re- 
public. It was for the principle of self-determination we poured our 
blood and gave our billions, and to deny the principle in the case of 
Ireland is to sow the seeds of suspicion, unrest and bolshevism. 
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statement op connecticut citizens. 

December 9, 1919. 
The honorable Chairman Foreign Affairs Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We, the undersigned citizens of Fairfield County, Conn., heartily ap- 
prove the Mason resolution (H. R. 3404) now before your committee, and we respect- 
fully request you to give it your support: 

Because as Americans we believe in government by consent of the governed 
everywhere and, where possible, government by the people for the people. Without 
such government there is no peace or human happiness in the country deprived of 
it, and, as a consequence, in the world at large there is sympathy with the distressed 
and diffidence and insincerity in international relations. An oppressed nation is a 
running sore, a crushed suffering member; it pains, afflicts, and disturbs the whole 
body of humanity. 

Now, Ireland, always firm in her claim for freedom and independent national 
action, declared solemnly by an overwhelming majority in her parliamentary popular 
elections of last December (1918) that she still persists in her demand for this freedom, 
this independence. 
Her people are intelligent, moral, law-abiding, industrious. 

Ireland is able to rule herself; she has, in fact, a government already organized and 
in part functioning — fit and ready to take care of the nation's interests — for it knows 
the nation's needs and is able to supply them. 

Ireland independent will be able to support herself on her own resources. She 
needs no gifts, no spoon feeding. Her undeveloped commercial possibilities are con- 
siderable and more than sufficient for four times her present population. 

Her limitation as to size and population as compared with the larger countries can 
be no argument against her claim, for it is not might that should rule or will rule, but 
right. Besides, she is as well able to defend herself as any of the small nations and 
better able than many. Finally, she covets the rights of no one and her boundaries 
fixed by God himself afford no pretext for conflicting claims on the part of any other 
people. 

Had the great World War ended otherwise than it did and were England in the 
hands of a victorious Germany to-day, we should uphold England's rights to liberty 
and use all our influence to secure them. 

Before making this appeal to you and to be sure of the justice of our position, we 
have examined and studied Ireland's claims and our conclusion is that her demand 
is reasonable, just, and opportune. We asked ourselves what could be wrong in 
Ireland that she should be discriminated against and we see no reason in justice why 
her republic should not be recognized. 

We feel that America should not wait till others acted, but be the first to welcome 
among the free nations that land whose people admired, cherished, defended America's 
ideals when America first rose, when America grew strong, when America prospered, 
when America became great and powerful. 
Sincerely yours, 

Jeremiah Donovan, mayor of Norwalk, Conn.; Wm. F. Tammany, former 
mayor of South Norwalk, commissioner and judge of city court ;_ Paul 
R. Connery, representative, town of, Redding, Conn.; Daniel E. 
Sullivan, M. D., Norwalk; Rev.ThomaB J. Finn, LL.D., pastor of St. 
Mary's Church, Norwalk, Conn.; Michael J. Howard, Norwalk; 
Edward J. Quirdan, corporation counsel, city of Norwalk; Joseph A. 
McElroy, M. E., Norwalk; John J. Farrell, L. L. B., Norwalk; John 
Cavanagh, former mayor of city of Norwalk; J. T. O'Brien, Norwalk; 
Rev. James A. Riley, M. A., Norwalk; Rev. Valentine J. Fandraj, 
S. T. L., M. A., Norwalk; Rev. James F. Carroll, S. T. D., B. A., 
Norwalk; W. van de Putte, LL.D., Ghent, Belgium, Darien, Conn.; 
Rev. Frederick T. Hoeger, Norwalk; Rev. James J. McGuane, pastor 
of St. John's Church, Noroton, Conn.; Wm. J. Tracey, M. D., Norwalk; 
Wm. W. Tracey, M. D., Norwalk; Rev. Paul Sztuka, Norwalk; Wm. 
G. McMenemy, B. A., Norwalk; Joseph A. Kirkbride, B. A., Norwalk; 
Very Rev. Joseph Byrne, D. D., D. Ph., president of St. Mary's Fern- 
dale, Norwalk, Conn.; Edward J. Quinn, B. A., Norwalk; Stanislaus 
M. Zaborowaki, B. A., Norwalk. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. THOMAS J. HURTON, P. R., OF PHILA- 
DEIPHIA, NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT OF THE FRIENDS 
OF IRISH FREEDOM, ALSO REPRESENTING ST. ENDA'S 
SCHOOL AND ST. ENDA'S BRANCH OF THE GAELIC LEAGUE 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Rev. Hueton. On the principles on which the free Government 
of these United States is founded the Congress should, in my judg- 
ment, pass the Mason bill, thereby indicating their will for the recog- 
nition of the new republic of Ireland. The American Colonies 
were at one time lawfully subject to England. Washington was 
an officer in the English colonial forces. Yet our patriots, headed 
by Washington, felt that justice compelled them to throw off the 
English yoke. The principles on which they justified their new 
government are set forth in the Declaration of Independence. They 
are, that all men are created equal and endowed by God with inalien- 
able rights, among which are the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, and that governments are established among men to 
secure for them these rights. And that, when any government fails 
to secure these rights for its citizens, the people have a right to alter 
that government, or to abolish it. and establish in its place a govern- 
ment that will be according to the will of the people governed. 

The Irish nation is not a British colony. Its people are Celts while 
the English are Teutons. Excepting Greece and Italy, it is the 
nation of Europe longest organized. For over a thousand years before 
the English, by force and fraud, as all historians admit, entered 
Ireland, the Emerald Isle had a highly organized national government. 
The island before their coming had been Christian for over 700 years. 
In proportion to population it had produced the most and the most 
numerously attended universities in Europe. To it the world owes 
the preservation of Christian and classical knowledge, while the bar- 
barians overran Europe. All English and continental historical 
writers who treat of this period declare that Ireland for centuries was 
the most civilized country in the world. Dr. Milner, historian of the 
English Church, says: 

The Irish clergy were then the luminaries of the western world. To them we are 
indebted for the preservation of the Bible, the Fathers, and the classics. Then a resi- 
dence in Ireland, like a residence now at a university, was almost essential to establish 
a literary reputation. 

Monsieur Darmsteter, a French authority, says: 

_ The renaissance began in Ireland 700 years before it was known in Italy. At one 
time Armagh, the ecclesiastical capital of Ireland, was the metropolis of civilization 

There is no statute of limitation which runs against the God-given 
rights of a people, and Ireland has never accepted English rule nor 
surrendered her national rights. Every schoolboy knows, and it has 
been and is a proverb in every land of the world, that the centuried 
history of English oppression of Ireland is written in seas of blood and 
tears that drench the homeland and followed her exiled children to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, where 15,000 of them he in one grave 
from pestilence, to the Barbados, where they were enslaved among 
the Negroes, and to all the ends of the earth. The world knows, too, 
that in every century, aye, in every generation, for 750 years, under 
the O'Cavanaghs, O'Moores, O'Neils, O'Donnels, O'Dohertys, McMa- 
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hons, and, later, under their noble Protestant leaders, Wolfe Tone, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Eobert Emmet, Ireland appeared upon the 
field of battle to vindicate her right to national independence. 

But, the English whisper, for it is declared fraudulent by all im- 
partial historians, there is the Act of Union of 1800. This act was as 
if a parliament of German colonists planted in Belgium or in Poland 
should vote away the separate existence of the National Parliament. 
Four-fifths of Ireland's population (the Catholics), embracing prac- 
tically the entire Celtic Irish nation, had no representation in this 
parliament. It was a parliament of colonists. Only a small fraction 
of the 300 members were at all elected; the remaining members were 
English nominees and placemen. They were not empowered to vote 
away the nation's parliament. The stupendous bribery employed 
and carefully recorded would alone vitiate the transaction. The 
great Englishman, Gladstone, said of it: "I know of no blacker or 
fouler transaction in the history of men." It was in no sense an act 
of the Irish nation. The stand of Ireland then and since is proven 
by the fact that two years before this fraudulent transaction, in 1798, 
and three years after it, under Kobert Emmet, and three times since 
that, in 1848, 1867, and in 1916, under Patrick Henry Pearse, Ireland 
fought and shed her blood for national independence. 

English rule in Ireland, in the past and in the present, was and is 
in utter violation of the rights of the people, which government 
should protect, to wit, their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

STATEMENT OF OFFICERS OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF IRISH COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 

Boston, Mass., December 8, 1919. 
To the honorable Chairman of Foreign Relations Committee: 

Statements supported by Central Council and 32 affiliated organizations of Greater 
Boston with reference to Mason resolutions: 

The Central Council of Irish County Associations with affiliated membership of 
17,000 representing every county in- Ireland, all citizens of Massachusetts. Seven- 
teen hundred of our members who fought in the World War for democracy and self- 
determination of small nations. Fifty-two of said members paying the supreme 
sacrifice and 114 wounded for the same object as openly proclaimed by our honored 
■ President, when he issued the call which raised the hopes and aspirations of all subject 
races and peoples. 

Every fair-minded American citizen fully realizes how these high and inspiring 
motives, which brought our beloved country into that great conflict, raised the hopes 
and yearnings of the remaining remnant of the Irish people, that at last the hour of 
their deliverance was near at hand, when America, emerging victorious over .the 
powers of autocracy and tyranny, brought forth to distressed and suffering humanity 
the high ideals of true democracy and freedom, as the unalienable birthright of every 
downtrodden and oppressed people, immaterial of geographical location, nationality, 
creed, or race. With their hopes and aspirations turned to this great and mighty Na- 
tion in her hour of victory for right and justice did these people by an overwhelming 
majority fulfill in a decisive manner the preliminary obligations necessary to prove 
to all the world that they demanded the right of self-determination to work out their 
own destiny in their own way, free and untrammeled by any foreign agency or power 
whose interference in the affairs of their governemnt could only be construed by all 
fair-minded men, as that of an intruder and usurper of their God-given rights of liberty 
and freedom. . 

We therefore respectfully urge your honorable committee to vindicate the honor 
and plighted word of this great and trusted Nation by rendering a favorable report on 
the Mason resolution, as now submitted to your honorable body for consideration and 
recommendation, that the sincerity of our obligations and promises, which we sealed 
on Flanders Field with the blood of our bravest and our best. May not we in future 
generations be recorded as flattering inducements held forth in the hour of peril when 
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the great and enduring principles, with which no human agency should be allowed to 
tamper with or trifle, when the fates of peoples and nations are trembling m the bal- 
ance, when autocracy triumphant might threaten even the venerable and free insti- 
tutions of our own great and beloved Republic. 

As loyal American citizens we ask a fair and impartial consideration of this resolu- 
tion, remembering how difficult the path and how welcome were any encouragement 
from any source to this great Nation in its early days, valiantly struggling for inde- 
pendence and recognition. 

Gentlemen, humanity and freedom awaits your verdict, and as true Americans 
we rely and trust on the honor and integrity of your decision. 

John J. Foley, President. 
Francis M. Tiernan, 
William H. Collins, 
William H. Osborne, 

Vice Presidents. 
William J. Gormley, 

Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF WILLARD DE LUE, CHIEF OF THE INFORMATION 
. SECTION, IRISH NATIONAL BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. De Lue May I call the attention of the committee to a fac 
hitherto generally overlooked in considering the requests by American 
lovers of liberty, that Ireland be given its proper place among the 
nations of the earth. 

It is that the United States, by a pledge given in the trying days 
of 1778, is morally bound to aid the Irish Nation in its fight for 
absolute independence. 

In that year Congress, through its accredited representative in 
France, Benjamin Franklin, assured the Irish people of its cordial 
concern over their affairs and promised them that, if England did 
not right the wrongs which she had thrust upon them, America would 
find means to establish their complete economic freedom from the 
British yoke. 

Here are Franklin's very words to the Irish people : 

The misery and distress which your ill-fated country has been so frequently ex- 
posed to and has so often experienced, by such a combination of rapine, treachery, 
and violence, as would have disgraced the name of government in the most arbitrary 
country of the world, has most sincerely affected your friends in America, and has 
engaged the most serious attention of Congress. * * * 

I have in my commission to repeat to you, my good friends, the cordial concern 
that Congress takes in everything that relates to the happiness of Ireland; they are 
sensibly affected by the load of oppressive pensions on your establishment; the arbi- 
trary and illegal exactions of public money by Kings' letters; the profuse dissipation 
by Binecure appointments with large salaries; and the very arbitrary and impolitic 
restrictions of your trade and manufactures, which are beyond example of the world. 

We congratulate you, however, on the bright prospect which the Western hemis- 
phere has afforded you and the oppressed of every nation, and we trust that the libera- 
tion of your country has been effected in America and that you will never be called 
on for those painful necessary exertions which the sacred love of liberty inspires and 
which has enabled us to establish our freedom for ever. * * * But if the Govern- 
ment whom you at this time acknowledge does not, in conformity to her own true 
interests, take off and remove every restraint on your trade, commerce and manu- 
factures, I am charged to assure you that means will be found to establish your free- 
dom in this respect in the fullest and amplest manner. And, as it is the ardent wish 
of America to promote, as far as her other engagements will permit, a reciprocal com- 
mercial interest with you, I am to assure you they will seek every means to establish 
and extend it; and it has given the most sensible pleasure to have those instructions 
committed to my care, as I have ever retained the most perfect good will and esteem 
for the people' of Ireland. 
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It was the noted American writer, the late Paul Leicester Ford, 
who chanced to discover the historic pledge while delving in official 
records in London on a mission for the Congressional Library. 

The address, says Ford, was probably printed on Franklin's private 
press at -Passy. A- large number of the broadsides were placed on 
board a Dutch smuggler at Brest to be carried to Ireland. They 
were discovered by an English privateer whose commander delivered 
them to the captain of His Majesty's Ship, Portland, by whom they 
were forwarded to the Lords of the Admiralty and later transferred 
to the files of the Public Eecord Office. It was there that Mr. Ford 
discovered them. 

Ford, on his return, to America reprinted the pledge to Ireland 
in pamphlet form, in an edition of only 250 copies, of which few are 
known to be now in existence. One is on the shelves of the Con- 

fressional Library and another is in possession of Michael J. O'Brien, 
istoriographer of the American Irish Historical Society, New York, 
who probably was the first man in America to appreciate the full 
significance of the document. 

How wide a circulation the original copy of this message of Con- 
gress, which Franklin had "in his commission" to repeat to the 
Irish Nation, actually had in Ireland, none can say. But that it 
was received is certain. The historiographer of the American Irish 
Historical Society has discovered that one copy of it (and if one, 
probably many more) reached Ireland and was published in the 
Hibernian Journal on November 2-4, 1778. Lecky, the English 
historian, declares that the address was widely circulated in Ireland. 

Thus did Congress' message reach the hearts of the Irish people 
and thus did America pledge itself to secure for them their freedom. 

This pledge the United States should hold sacred. 

And lest some member of this committee may perhaps think that 
"the misery and distress, " which Ireland was "so frequently exposed 
to" in Franklin's day, and which was born of "a combination of 
rapine, treachery and violence, as would have disgraced the name 
of government in the most arbitrary country of the world," does not 
exist in Ireland to-day, I submit for your consideration the following 
summary of outrages committed by the British Government in 
Ireland in the period from May 1, 1916, to September 30, 1919. 





1916 
(from 
May). 


1917 


1918 


1919 
(to Sep- 
tember). 


Total. 


.Murders 


38 
1,949 
(') 
« 

3,226 
160 

. (1> 13 
199 


7 

24 

18 

11 

349 

269 

»2 

3 

36 


6 

91 

81 

260 

1,107 

973 

32 

U2 

62 


7 

12 
332 
2 5,588 
712 
596 
258 
23 
227 


58 




2,076 
2 431 




Raids on private houses; burglaries, robberies, etc . . . 
Arrests 


2 5,859 
5,394 
1,998 

"292 








<51 


Courts-martial 


524 






Total 


a 5, 585 


719 


2 2,624 


7,755 


16,683 







1 No totals available. 

! Wholesale raids in addition. 



> General suppressions and proclamations. 

' Twenty-eight papers denied foreign circulation. 
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Murders .-. 

Deportations 1, 

Armed assaults on civilians C 1 ) ■ 

Raids on houses I 1 ) 

Arrests 3,226 

Courts-martial 199 



1916 {from May 1 to Dec. 31) 

38 



Sentences ■ — 

Proclamations and suppressions. 
Suppressions of newspapers 



160 
(') 
13 



Total : — 5,585 



i Wholesale. 
1917. 



Months. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total. 








1 




1 


1 


2 




2 








7 






24 








24 


Armed assaults on 






2 
16 


1 

1 

22 


3 

1 

8 

2 

22 

( s ) 


2 

1 
19 

7 

1 

2 


1 

84 

1 

50 

( 2 > 
1 


2 

6 

9 

37 

( 2 ) 


3 

3 

82 
4 
9 

m 


3 

3 

55 
10 
60 

m 


1 

1 

4 
1 
19 

(») 


18 


Raids on private 






1 

10 
2 

27 


m 




6 
1 
3 

1 


37 
6 
19 

( 2 ) 


' 349 




36 


14 

■ m 


2 

( 2 ) 


269 


Proclamations and 

suppressions 

Suppressions of 


»2 
3 


Total 


11 


86 


41 


32 


27 


37 


34 


137 


56 


101 


131 


26 


7ft 







i Wholesale. 



« General proclamations and suppressions. 



1918. 



Months. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.- 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total. 








2 


2 

1 

'93 

11 

119 

1 

1 
5 

15 


77 
123 
18 
32 
6 

1 


1 

171 
20 

123 
13 

20 
3 












1 

0) 

22 

12 

14 

4 

24 
3 


6 








6 
120 
27 
127 

4 

( 2 ) 
11 


4 
81 
29 
67 
10 

2 

6 

22 


2 

84 
96 
96 
6 

1 
1 

1 


61 
14 
71 
10 

1 
3 

1 


1 

40 
29 
32 

6 

5 
5 


91 




7 


92 
3 
51 


213 
1 

238 
2 

1 
12 


1,107 


Raids 


260 




3 


973 




62 


Proclamations and 




1 
9 


32 


Armed assaults 

Suppressions o ( 


1 


81 
32 


















Total 


11 


156 


469 


238 


257 


351 


295 


221 


287 


161 


118 


80 


2,644 







» 28 papers denied foreign circulation. 

1919 (to Sept. SO). 



i Wholesale. 



Months. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Total. 






1 


1 


2 
1 

79 
1621 
66 
25 
37 
26 


10 
84 
>151 
93 
19 
11 
17 
1 


2 




1 


1 
78 
12,018 
26 
24 
47 
76 
22 


7 






12 




72 
80 
38 
36 
47 
11 


136 
1472 
75 
26 
84 
28 


179 
1621 
66 
25 
37 
31 


51 
870 
57 
4 
12 
14 


63 
596 
42 
21 
45 
33 


70 
158 
33 
46 
12 
22 


712 




5,587 




496 




226 




332 


Proclamations and suppressions. . . 


•258 
23 




















Total 


284 


1822 


i860 


'857 


1386 


1,010 


800 


342 


•2,292 


17,653 







i Approximately. 



i General raids in addition. 
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DETAILS OF THE 56 MURDERS. 
1916. 

In addition to the 16 Irish leaders executed after the rising, the following were 
brutally murdered by the military. The list is necessarily incomplete. 

George Ennis (51), 174 North King Street, Dublin. 

Thomas Hickey (38), 168 North King Street, Dublin. 

Christopher Hickey (16), 168 North King Street, Dublin. 

Peter Connolly (39), 164 North King Street, Dublin. 

Michael Hughes, 722 North King Street, Dublin. 

John Walsh (56), 93 Upper Church Street, Dublin. 

Patrick Bealen (30), 177 North King Street, Dublin. Afterwards buried in the 
cellar by the murderers. 

James Healy (44), 7 Little Green Street, Dublin. 

John Burnes (50), 80 Church Street, Dublin. 

Peter Joseph Lawless (21), American citizen, 27 King Street, Dublin. 

James McCartney (36), (manager of Gallagher's Tobacco Store, Dame Street), 27 
King Street, Dublin. 

James Finnegan (about 40), 27 North King Street, Dublin. 

Patrick Hoey (25), 27 North King Street, Dublin. 

William O'Neill, murdered by military on Constitution Hill, Dublin, adjoining 
North King Street. 6 

Francis Sheehy Skeffington, 11 Grosvenor Place, Dublin. 

T. Dickson, 12 Harrington Street, Dublin. 

P. Mclntyre, 21 Fownes Street, Dublin. 

J. J. Coade, 28 Upper Mount Pleasant Avenue, Dublin. 

P. Derrick, 22 Eustace Street, Dublin. 

Councillor O'Carroll, 49 Cuffe Street, Dublin. 

1917. 

■March 14 — John W. Wallace died as result of Frongoch Prison treatment. 

May 14— Bernard Ward died after release from Wandsworth jail; health broken 
down. 

June 25— Abraham Allen bayonetted to death by police in Cork. 

July 14— Daniel Scanlan killed by police, who fired at crowd at Ballybunion; 
verdict of willful murder returned against police. 

July 26 — William Partridge died on release from prison. 

September 26 — Tom Ashe died after forcible feeding in Mountjoy jail. 

September 29 — Thomas Stokes died; released from Frongoch in broken health. 

1918. 

March 2— John Ryan died at Ennis; shot by police on 26th of February. 
March 29 — Thomas Russell died; bayonetted by English soldiers on the 24th. 
April IS — John Brown and Robert Laide (shot); killed by police at Gortallea. 
June 7 — Patrick Duffy, shot at Castleblayney on June 4. 
December 7 — Dick Coleman; died in prison. 

1919. 

February 12. — While driving a cow to Newbridge Fair on February 12, 1919, Patrick 
Gavin, Maddenstown, was shot dead by a British sentry at the Curragh Camp. 

March 6. — Pearse McCann, M. P., East Tipperary, died on 6th of March in a hospital 
in Gloucester, where he was removed in a dying condition from Gloucester Prison. 
He had been imprisoned since last May without trial or charge of any kind. 

April 6. — Robert Byrne; shot by police in Limerick Workhouse. 

April 25. — Michael Walsh, Ring, County Waterford, was shot by a member of the 
R. I. C, on 25th of April, 1919. At the inquest the jury found that "the deceased 
died from a bullet wound deliberately fired by Constable McCarthy." 

June 5. — Matthew Murphy, Dundalk, 23 years of age, was shot by a British military 
Sentry on June 5. Mr. Sergeant McSweeney, K. C, who appeared at the inquest for 
the British military and Constabulary, stated, "The homicide was unjustifiable." 

June 29. — Patrick Studdert, fisherman and farmer, Kilkee, was shot by a soldier of 
the Scottish Horse ; on Sunday, June 29. At an inquest held in Kilrush Workhouse 
the following verdict was returned: "Death resulted from bullet wound deliberately 
inflicted by Sergeant Wolsley." 
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August U— Francis Murphy, aged 15 years, was "unlawfully and wilfully mur- 
dered at Glan, County Clare, on the morning of the 14th of August, 1919. by a bullet 
unlawfully and wilfully fired by members of the military unknown to us, into the 
house of his father, John Murphy, which bullet caused immediate death." (Vide 
press reports of inquest and verdict, Aug. 22, 1919.) 

The following is a list of the papers suppressed during this period: 

Ballina Herald, Ballina; Belfast Evening Telegraph, Belfast; Bottom Dog, Lim- 
erick; Cork Examiner, Cork; Cork Weekly Examiner, Cork; Cork Evening Echo, 
Cork; Clare Champion, Ennis; Enniscorthy Echo, Enniscorthy; Evening Herald, 
Dublin; Fainne an Lae, Dublin; The Factionist, Limerick; Freedom, Dublin; Gal- 
way Express, Galwav; The Gael, Dublin; Honesty, Dublin; The Irishman. Dublin; 
Irish World, Dublin; Irish Republic, Limerick; Irish Worker, Dublin; Irish Volun- 
teer, Dublin; Ireland, Dublin; Kilkenny People, Kilkenny; Kerryman, Tralee; 
Killarney Echo, Tralee; Kerry Weekly Reporter, Tralee; Kerry News, Kerry; The 
Leader, Dublin; Limerick Leader, Limerick; Limerick Echo, Limerick; Liberator, 
Tralee; Mayo News, Westport; Munster News, Limerick; Meath Chronicle, Navan; 
Nationality, Dublin; Newcastle West Observer, Newcastle West; New Ireland, 
Dublin; The Republic, Dublin; The Spark, Dublin; Scissors & Paste, Dublin; Sligo 
Nationalist, Sligo; Sinn Fein, Dublin; Southern Star. Skibbereen; The Voice of 
Labour, Dublin; Waterford News, Waterford; Southern Democrat, Charleville; West- 
meath Independent, Athlone; The Worker, Dublin; The Workers' Republic, Dublin. 

In April, 1918, 28 papers were denied foreign circulation by the British Government. 

COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE ASSOCIATED BRANCHES OP THE FRIENDS OF IRISH 
FREEDOM, HARLEM AND THE BRONX. 

New York City, December 6, 1910. 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: At a meeting of the Associated Branches of the Friends of Irish Free- 
dom, Harlem and the Bronx, held on December 6, 1919, it was unanimously decided 
that three delegates be appointed to attend in Washington, on December 12, 1919, 
to urge on the Foreign Relations Committee of the House of Representatives, support 
of the Mason bill, H. R. 3403, for the reason that we, as American citizens, believing 
in the principles of a republican form of Government, should recognize the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Ireland, set up by the people of Ireland, by a majority of 80 
per cent of the people in Ireland, and for the further reason that the Government, who 
now maintains a foreign army of occupation in Ireland would have been annihilated 
in the late world war but for the intervention of the United States Government on the 
side of the Allies. Such intervention having been brought about by the declaration of 
President Wilson's famous fourteen points, to which the Government of this army 
of occupation, with its Allies, then unreservedly subscribed, but afterwards by act 
repudiated, thereby placing the American Government in the position of condoning 
the acts of the Government of occupation in Ireland, by the failure .of the American 
Government to insist on the Government of England to discharge the obligations to 
which it subscribed when inducing American to enter the World War. 

Eugene O'Beirne, 
300 West One hundred and thirtieth Street, New York City, 

James F. 0' Kelly, 
%1 East One hundred and twenty-seventh Street, New York City, 

Delegates. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN T. COYNE, PITTSFIEID, MASS. 

Mr. Coyne. I have traveled here from my home in the wintry 
Berkshires, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, to urge 
upon you the justice of adopting a report recommending the rec- 
ognition of the Irish Republic by the United States of America. 

To-day, when the heart of my native Massachusetts, ever to the 
front in the forum or on the battlefield in America's service is thrill- 
ing with pride and gratitude because of the splendid services to the 
Nation of her magnificent statesman son Henry Cabot Lodge, in 
rescuing American honor, dignity, prestige and Christian leadership 
meanly and wantonly scarificed at the Council Table of the Nations 
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at the insolent behest of foreign diplomats who know nothing and 
care less about the history and traditions of the American people, 
the best and most generous who ever yet have trod the earth, we 
come to uphold your hands in your manly fight for America's right 
to dictate the terms of peace, peace which was only won by the 
achievements of our country's heroic sons in the trenches and on the 
bloody fields of France and Flanders. 

We beg you to recall in your deliberations that in our entire history 
neither our government, the most Christian in its relations with other 
governments of any in history, nor our people the most idealistic 
and charitable in the world to-day have ever hesitated to do their 
duty as Almighty God has given us light to see our duty. 

Consider for but a moment please the credentials which we carry 
in pleading the cause of Ireland before your committee; more than 
40 per cent of the warriors who with Washington fought to es- 
tablish your country's independence and saved our country's father 
from being hanged as Emmett was just a score of years later by the 
same enemy; numbers equally as great rushing to America's defense 
in the second war for independence, culminating with the annihi- 
lation of English power in this country at New Orleans by the brilliant 
victory of the son of an emigrant father and mother from Ireland; 
more than a quarter of a million men who were Irish born defending 
American unity under their leaders of the same Irish blood, Kearney 
and Shields, Sheridan and Meagher, Logan and Mulligan, what other 
people can come to you gentlemen of the committee, with credentials 
like to these ? In the war just closed it has been estimated that one 
third of our fighting forces on land and sea were of Irish, blood or 
birth, the blood which gushed forth from Irish hearts in torrents to 
redden the soil of foreign fields calls to the God of Justice to-day 
for the rights of Ireland, the oldest friend and most faithful ally 
America ever had or ever will have amongst the nations of mankind, 
their bodies mingling with the soil of France and Belgium are mon- 
uments of loyalty and fidelity to America, shall we, the survivors be 
less just and generous than they our nation's bravest and most loyal 
defenders ? In the names then of every warrior of Irish birth or 
blood who ever battled for America's rights we ask you for justice 
for our martyred motherland, in the name of the God to whom those 
men were always faithful we ask you to tell us to-day why the vic- 
tims of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern tyranny should be freed by 
America; and Ireland, which has done so much for America should be 
left forever at the feet of the meanest tyranny that the world has 
ever known 1 Those heroes of ours kept the faith, they died to make 
men free, let not your action fasten anew the fettors on Ireland's 
limbs by surrendering the victory which American valor won. 

Be not alarmed by the false issues raised by England's servants in 
Ireland or America. I, who have as many Protestant relatives in 
this country as I have Eoman Catholic assure you solemnly that 
Ireland never did and never will persecute any man because of his 
religious belief. The race that in the days of her power sent forth 
her sainted scholar sons to bring, not the torch and sword of military 
power but the blessings of Christianity and civilization to her dis- 
tracted neighbors in Europe, including England, has no designs to- 
day other than again to serve the Divine Master of all peoples in the 
self same way. The Ireland that sent her Aidan, her Columcille and v 
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Columbanus, her Livinius, Frigidianus, Arbogast, and Virgilius to 
England, Scotland, France, Italy and Germany — the race which gave 
these Catholic sons of Europe is the mother as well of the grandest 
Protestant Christian sons that ever shed luster on any motherland, 
Grattan, Curran, Tone, the Emmetts, Davis, O'Brien, Mitchell, 
Parnell, where in all history's noblest pages will you find men superior 
to these ? The land they loved and served in our day has given birth 
to the Catholic Pearse and Plunkett, to MacDonough, Clarke and 
Connelly, to the Protestant Griffith, Hyde, Blythe, and Barton, 
whose only rivalry, thank God has been the noble competition of 
seeing who amongst them could best serve their common motherland. 
We beg you, then in conclusion to do the right as God gives you 
light to see the right on this resolution, and the great God Who in our 
every crisis has watched with a special providence over America's 
destmy will reward the splendid people and just government of 
these United States with continuing evidences of his divine favor. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOSEPH J. HAIL, OF NATJGATTTCK, CONN., 
REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATED IRISH SOCIETIES OF 
NATTGATUCK. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, in asking for your approval of House 
bill No. 3404 I am encouraged by the fact that during the period 
of our own liberty of nearly a century and a half Ireland has con- 
tinued to hope and to pray that our great Republic of the West, 
whose example has served as an inspiration in the struggle for freedom, 
would some day have an opportunity to welcome her into the sister- 
hood of free nations. Her recent declaration of independence, pat- 
terned after our own, has happily brought that day even in our own 
time. For six centuries previous to the Revolution of 1776, Ireland 
has fought on, hoping that victory would ultimately be the reward 
of the many sacrifices. In no period of her history has she yielded sub- 
missively to the rule of her oppressor, and a people who have borne 
persecutions, unsurpassed in history, surely have earned emancipa- 
tion. The sincere sympathy which the American people have ever 
shown in Ireland's aspiration for liberty is proverbial, and could 
hardly be more clearly emphasized than in the manner chosen by 
one of their most distinguished representatives, the Hon. William E. 
Mason, of Illinois, whose just and humanitarian measure is at present 
offered for your consideration and which, as representing the unani- 
mous voice of the Irish American Societies of Nangatuck, Conn., I 
trust will receive your approval. 

STATEMENT BY MR. JOHN J. BUCKLEY, REPRESENTING 
THE NEW YORK LOCAL COUNCIL, FRIENDS OF IRISH 
FREEDOM, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Buckley. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
when I speak in the name of the local council of the Friends of Irish 
Freedom in the five boroughs of the city of New York, I speak in 
the name of 100,000 people organized into hundreds of branches 
and affiliated societies, and they are only a fraction of the Friends 
of Irish Freedom in America, all of whom through their representa- 
tives here to-day pray your favorable action on the Mason resolu- i 
tion, not because of any thought of political expediency, not merely 
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because the same blood flows in their veins as in the veins of the 
people in Ireland, but because as Americans they recognize in the 
plea of the Irish Republic for recognition the same embodied cause 
of liberty which the fathers and creators of the American Republic 
stood for and fought for in 1776. 

One other thing we Irish-Americans feel we have a right to assert, 
and that is that by those same qualities of industry and skill, faith- 
fulness to law and order and religion, which have enabled us to rise 
to a proud position in America, the Irish people in Ireland, if the 
doors of opportunity are opened to them, will create a nation pros- 
perous, well ordered, peaceable and God-fearing, an ornament to 
the society of n'ations. We ask America to help .swing open the 
gates of opportunity. That is the gist of our plea. I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. SHAEMAS O'SHEEL, REPRESENTING 
THE WILLIAM PEARSE BRANCH, FRIENDS OF IRISH FREE- 
DOM, AND THE WILLIAM ROONEY SOCIETY, BOTH OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 

Mr. O'Sheel. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
is well understood that the enactment into law of the resolution 
you are considering, would be in' effect a recognition of the Irish Re^ 
public. It has already been established to the satisfaction of the 
fair-minded, by the citation of numerous precedents, that such rec- 
ognition is well within the prerogatives of Congress, and is eminently 
in accord with the traditions of the Republic. It has been shown to 
you by irrefutable proofs that the Irish republic does exist, erected 
by the conscious act and deliberate will of the people of Ireland— the 
only foundation of government which can command the acknowledg- 
ment of men who believe in the Declaration of Independence. 

It is fortunate that the proposition for the recognition of the Irish 
republic is made in the form of this proposal to appoint diplomatic 
and consular officers to that nation. A resolution merely declaring 
that we recognize the Irish republic might be nothing but a senti- 
mental expression of good will, as if we sympathized with the idea of 
a republic in Ireland, and wished it might exist, but did not quite 
believe in its present existence. But recognition by way of appoint- 
ing consular and diplomatic officers expresses a belief that the Irish 
republic is no airy insubstantiality, no sentimental abstraction, but 
a concrete reality, «, human institution, a solvent, going business 
concern, possessing not merely the theoretical rights of nationhood, 
but the practical attributes of a nation — arts and industries, manu- 
factures and commerce. 

Others have put before you the statistics — amazing in view of the 
widespread and deliberately created impression that Ireland is a 
backward and poverty-stricken land — of Ireland's resources and 
trade, and the proofs of Ireland's potentialities, which justify the 
recognition of Ireland as a going concern. An act of such inter- 
national significance, however, must be considered also in relation to 
{>olitical principles, in relation to historic parallels if such can be 
ound. Permit me briefly to set before you certain parallels of strik- 
ing pertinence. 

As a result of the terrible conflict which for four years shook the 
world in agony, several small nations have been liberated. Their 
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liberation was demanded and accomplished in accordance with three 
principles, the racial, geographic, and historical. It is said in behalf 
of Finland, Poland and Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Jugo-Slavonia, 
and the Ukraine that in each case there is a people distinct and 
separate from all other peoples, exhibiting strongly marked character- 
istics of mind and soul, strongly differentiated habits of thought and 
action, and strongly individualized traditions and habits of life; and 
because of these, each people is entitled to freedom. This is the 
racial principle. Turn to Ireland and behold a people so distinct 
racially, possessing such marked characteristics of mind and soul, 
that centuries of effort to turn them into imitation Englishmen have 
signally failed. Upon the racial principle Ireland also is entitled t( 
freedom. 

Consider the geographical principle. It is said in behalf of Finland, 
Poland, and those other small nations of central Europe, that in each 
case there is so much of the earth's surface which in the long course 
of history has come to belong to that certain people; they have taken 
root there; it is theirs, and it constitutes a reason for their indepen- 
dence. And yet since the armistice was signed, these liberated 
nations have been mutually cutting each other's throat to determine 
whether their boundaries shall lie a few miles to the right or to the 
left. But Ireland is set apart, with the silvery waters of the seas 
flowing about her through channels traced by God's finger as if to 
assert her geographical distinctness beyond doubt or question. If 
the recently liberated nations deserve their liberation upon the geo- 
graphical principle, how much more so does Ireland deserve liberation! 

Finally there is the historical principle. It is said in behalf of Fin- 
land, Poland, Bohemia, Lithuania, Jugo-Slavonia, and the Ukraine 
that their peoples, though constrained to obedience to alien powers, 
never willingly yielded allegiance to the invaders of their soil, never 
ceased to struggle against the domination of their tyrants. But what- 
ever praise is due to Finn and Pole, Slav and Ruthenian, for their 
faith to their national ideals and their courage in claiming their own, 
none of them can boast a record like that of the Irish people, veterans 
in the cause of human liberty for 700 years. 

By all of these principles — the racial, geographical, and historical — 
the Irish people have a clearer title to independence and recognition 
than any of the small nations recently liberated amid the applause of 
the world. 

There is one parallel. Let me draw another and I shall have done. 
In 1776 the people of the then thirteen colonies in America elected 
certain men to express their will. These men — Adams and Jefferson, 
Franklin, Carroll, Hancock, and their peers — went to Philadelphia, and 
there, outlaws in the eyes of the alien power that claimed their allegi- 
ance, they issued that immortal challenge, "We, and no other power, 
are the Government of America, because we hold our commission from 
the people of America." And they made good. 

During the last three years the peoples of Finland and Poland, 
Bohemia, the Ukraine, and other enslaved nations of central Europe, 
have elected men to represent and act for them, and these men have 
gathered in the ancient capitals of their countries, Helsingfors, War- 
saw, Prague, or Odessa, and there have proclaimed in each instance, 
"Though we are outlaws in the eyes of the Russian Empire and the 
Prussian Empire and the Austrian Empire, we, and no other power, 
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are the government of this country, because we hold authority from 
the people of this country." And they, with our help, have made 
good. 

In December of 1918 the people of Ireland, using the election 
machinery set up and controlled by the foreign rulers of their land, 
voting at polling places under the muzzles of English machine guns, 
elected as their representatives men who were pledged to announce 
and establish the independence of their country. And those men 
met in Dublin in January of this year, constituted themselves Dail 
Eireann, the Irish parliament, and proclaimed to all the world, "De- 
spite the pretensions of any other power to rule in Ireland, we, and no 
others, are the government of Ireland, because we bear the mandate 
of the people of Ireland." 

There, gentlemen, are parallels as close and exact as could possibly 
obtain between political actions far separated in time and place. If 
the Declaration of Independence of the men of 1776, by virtue of 
which we are able to stand here to-day free citizens of a free Republic, 
was valid, then the declarations of independence made by Finland, 
Poland, and the rest have been valid, and if they were valid, then the. 
declaration of independence by the Irish republic is valid. And'we 
ask that you take this action which will so hearten the people of Ireland, 
so that the people of that newest republic, feeling the benediction of 
this eldest Republic, will also be able to make good. I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN STRATTON O'LEARY, REPRESENTING 
BRONX BUILDERS' PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION AND ARCH- 
BISHOP McHALE BRANCH, FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM, 
NEW YORK. 

Mr. O'Leary. The nation of Ireland, having proclaimed her 

national independence, calls through her elected representatives in 

parliament, assembled in the Irish capital on January 21, 1919, 

, upon every free nation to support the Irish republic by recognizing 

Ireland's national status. 

Internationally, Ireland is the gateway to the Atlantic. 

Ireland is the last outpost of Europe toward the west; Ireland is 
the point upqn which great trade routes between East and West 
converge; her independence is demanded by the freedom of the seas; 
ber great harbors must be open to all nations instead of being the 
monppoly of England. To-day these harbors are empty and idle 
solely because English policy is determined to retain Ireland as a 
barren bulwark for English aggrandizement, and the unique geo- 
graphical position of the island, far from being a benefit and safe- 
guard to Europe and America, is subjected to the purposes of Eng- 
land's policy of world dominion. 

Ireland is" financially able to discharge the duties of an independent 
State. England affords proof of this, which even she can not attempt 
to refute by the amount of money she has abstracted from Ireland, 
and the prospect of abstracting more is one of her reasons for retain- 
ing control as long as she can. A country from which England has, 
on the findings of ber own financial experts, abstracted from the year 
1800 to 1914 $2 000,000 in excessive taxes, in addition to what the 
government of Ireland cost in that time, possesses natural wealth 
which many an independent State might envy. 

168794—20 18 
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A country from which Englishmen resident in England abstracted 
through the various public and private channels during the nineteenth 
century $6,500,000,000 without any return whatever is represented 
by English statesmen and press as poor. If she be poor and England 
rich there can be no doubt as to the cause. I ask the gentlemen of 
the committee to note that the same English Government which 
alleges that Ireland is poor is at the present time extracting from that 
country an annual tax revenue at the rate of $200,000,000, spend- 
ing less than $65,000,000 on the government and defense of Ireland 
and appropriating to itself without the consent of the Irish people a 
net profit of $135,000,000; all out of the country which it alleges is 
poor. 

For these, among other reasons, Ireland has resolutely and irrev- 
ocably determined that she will suffer foreign dominion no longer: 
calls upon the Government of the United States to uphold her national 
claim to complete independence as an Irish republic against the 
arrogant pretensions of England founded in f ratid and sustained only 
by an overwhelming military occupation. 

COMMUNICATION PROM THE WAREHOUSE EMPLOYEES' UNION, LOCAL 16311, OP NEW 

YORK CITY. 

New York, December 9, 1919. i 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 

•Rouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 
Whereas we, the members of the Warehouse Employees' Union, Local No. 16311, 
American Federation of Labor, in meeting assembled in pur headquarters at 410 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, on the 9th day of December, 1919, believing in 
the Constitution of , the United States of America on the principles of self-determina- 
tion of all peoples, as enunciated by President Wilson in his reasons for our Govern- 
ment entering the late World War which we were instrumental in winning, so that 
peoples would be no longer forced to live under foreign or despotic governments: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we indorse the proposed bill, H. R. 3404, of Congressman Mason, by 
which it is proposed the United States Government make an appropriation to defray the 
expenses of a consul from the United States Government to the republic of Ireland,! 
and that we urge very forcibly on you, as Americans, to support this bill on the prin- 
ciples of liberty of peoples, for which this country stands, fought and bled, and for 
the further reason that Ireland has declared, at its latest election by 80 per cent of 
its people, that it deBires to establish a native republican government in Ireland, 
and that Ireland is among the oldest of nations in all human achievements and devel- 
opments, language, literature, art, etc., and for the great part the Irish race has played 
in the establishment and maintenance of this Republic. 
Proposed by Thomas F. Ryan, seconded by Ernest Goldberg. 

COMMUNICATION FROM THE RETAIL GROCERY CLERKS OF NEW YORK CITY, LOCAL llOd. 

Washington D. C, December 10, 1919. 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Rouse of Representatives Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: The Retail Grocery Clerks of New York City, Local 1109, affiliated 
with the International Retail Clerks' Protective Association, and American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at a general meeting of their organization held on December 10, 1919, 
proposed, seconded, and unanimously adopted a resolution specifying that a commit- 
tee of three of their members be appointed to attend meeting of Foreign Relatione 
Committee, to be held in Washington, D. C, on December 12, 1919, and to urge on 
that honorable body the adoption of the proposed Mason bill, H. R. 3404, by which 
it is proposed that the United -States Government make an appropriation for the 
defraying of the expenses of a consul from the Republic of America to the republic of 
Ireland, for the reason that we, as American citizens, believe that this Republic 
should be among the first to recognize the young republic of Ireland, whose sons and 
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daughters have contributed so materially in blood and money to the establishment 
and maintenance of a republican form of government in this country and have paid a 
further tribute of loyalty and admiration to this Government by the similarity of the 
constitution of the republic of Ireland to the Constitution of the United States of 
America, they being the only two really republican government forms among the 
nations of the world to-day. 

Delegate Farrell F. Gallagher, 

16 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York City. 

statement of thomas goodman, secretary op joseph plunkett branch, 
friends of irish freedom. 

New Castle, Pa., 

December 11, 1919. 
Members of Foreign Relations Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: As the representative of the Friends of Irish Freedom, embracing a 
membership of thousands of citizens of New Castle, and Lawrence County, Pa., I 
respectfully desire to inform your committee that at the large public meetings and 
those of this organization as held throughout the year there has been unanimous senti- 
ment and resolutions passed in behalf of the full recognition of the Irish republic. 

During the progress of the peace conference this organization was joined by the 
labor trades councils of New Castle and several other organizations in petitioning by 
cablegrams sent requesting that the established Irish republic be given full recogni- 
tion. I might further state that from my close touch with war veteran organizations, 
business and other citizens of this community, I feel warranted in assuring you that 
there does exist a strong expressed and an extensive underlying sympathy in favor 
of the resolutions under consideration. 
Respectfully, yours, 

J. H. Garrity. 

STATEMENT OF MISS ANNE MTJRPHY AND MISS MARY KEENA, 
REPRESENTING THE PATRICK PEARSE BRANCH, FRIENDS 
OF IRISH FREEDOM, OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Evening Star 
newspaper of Washington, in its issue of Thursday, December 11, 
states that the Committee on Foreign Eelations of the Senate has 
approved a bill authorizing an American minister to the Eepublic of 
Finland. 

That bill, if it has not already been approved by your committee, 
undoubtedly will be so approved, and the outward signs of amity and 
intercourse will certify to the world the true friendship subsisting 
between this, the oldest and greatest of Republics, and the new and 
hopeful self-governing State set up by the valiant Finnish people. 

Finland well deserves recognition. Her people are intelhgent and 
progressive ; they have had a hard time of it in this world for the past 
century or two, and there are some tens of thousands of them in 
America, contributing to the well-being of our commonwealth. 
But, gentlemen, the Irish people since the fifth century A. D. have 
been pouring out light and learning, faith and industry, over all the 
world. For 750 years of that time they have been pouring out 
their treasures from a cross, for they have been a crucified people ; 
and there are not merely thousands, but millions upon millions of 
Americans who derive the greater part of their blood and their quali- 
ties from the Irish stock. How long, while Finland and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Lithuania, Jugo-Slavonia and the Ukraine are 
recognized, will America withhold from Ireland the acknowledge- 
ment of her fellowship in the society of nations ? 
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Finland was first recognized, and now a minister is to be appointed. 
With respect to Ireland we ask that the recognition be in the form 
of the appointment of a minister and of consuls. The appointment 
of a minister will be a recognition in Ireland's case of the great prin- 
ciple of national rights. The appointment of consuls will be a recog- 
nition of the importance of Ireland in the practical scheme of the 
world. Ireland to-day does a trade of over $800,000,000 per annum, 
but most of this is monopolized by England through her absolute 
control of Irish life — a control resting solely on brute force and ex- 
tending to revenues and banking, railways and shipping, credits and 
industries, so that Ireland must sell raw materials to England cheap 
and buy finished goods from England dear. Ireland -possesses not 
only vast agricultural resources, of which only a fraction are utilized, 
but also great resources of coal and peat, inexhaustible waterpower, 
mineral deposits, and a race who are natural skilled artisans. Stated 
in practical terms, Ireland's demand is and always has been to be 
allowed to live a normal life of production and commerce: to pro- 
duce without alien restraint, to carry on commerce with all the world. 
Such an Ireland would be of value to the world, where the crushed, 
exploited Ireland of to-day is of selfish value only to England. What 
we ask of you to-day, gentlemen, is that you signify America's un- 
hesitating agreement that Ireland should be allowed her full, free 
opportunity as a producing nation in the world. I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DANIEL M'NAMARA, NATIONAL PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ST. PATRICK ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, SUM- 
MIT, N. J. 

Mr. McNamara. Mr. Chairman and members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, yesterday, during the discussion of the recog- 
nition of the Irish Republic, some of the speakers said it was a Cath- 
olic affair. ' 

As national president of St. Patrick's Alliance of America, a non- 
sectarian organization, with hundreds of Protestants as well as 
Catholic members, I wish to state that, as the war was fought for 
the establishment of democracy of the entire world, we unanimously 
believe Ireland should be recognized as a Republic by the United 
States. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS BY HON. EUGENE J. KINKEAD, 
FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Kinkead. Mr. Chairman, the bill which we urge the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to favorably report to the House provides that ail 
appropriation of $14,000 be made out of the Treasury of the United 
States to provide for salaries for a minister and consuls to the re- 
public of Ireland. 

I propose to address myself to the principles laid down by America's 
spokesman before the war, and unless we are willing to confess our 
opposition to those principles, the Mason bill must be favorably 
reported by your honorable body and passed by Congress. 

Prior to America's entry into the World War, President Wilson, 
speaking in Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 26, 1916, said: 

We are a great Nation, a powerful Nation; we could cruah some other nations if we 
choose; but our heart goes out to these helpless people. * * * America does not 
believe in the rights of small nations merely because they are small, * * * but we 
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believe in them because when we think of the suffering of mankind we forget where 
political boundaries lie and say, "These people are of the flesh and blood of mankind, 
and America is made up out of the people of the world. " What a fine future of dis- 
tinction and glory is open for a people who by instinctive sympathy can interpret 
and stand for the rights of man everywhere. 

This is the expression of the Nation's constituted spokesman, made 
prior to our entry into the war, and his stand for "the rights of man 
everywhere" was expressive of the sentiments of the American people. 

On July 4, 1918, standing at the tomb of Washington, in that, the 
most hallowed spot in all the Nation, President Wilson declared this 
to be an American principle, namely: "The settlement of every ques- 
tion, whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, 
or of political relationship, (must be) upon the free acceptance of that 
settlement by the people immediately concerned, and not upon the 
basis of the material mterest or advantage of any other Nation or 
people that may desire a different settlement for the sake of its' own 
exterior influence or mastery. " Did statesman ever utter a principle' 
which so completely fits the case of Ireland in her relations with 
Great Britain ? 

After the armistice was declared, speaking at Paris, the President 
said: 

We are here to see that every people in the world shall choose their own masters and 
govern themselves, not as we wish, but as they wish. 

And later he declared: 

It is sound American doctrine in consonance with the Declaration of Independence 
that all governments derive their powers from the consent of the governed. Being 
an American people, we have come to apply it. 

These principles, gentlemen, were enunciated by the Commander 
in Chief of the American forces. The President of the United States 
always speaks with authority as a result of his exalted office; but as 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces of the Nation the President 
is in a peculiar sense the spokesman of all the people, since party 
lines vanish in the face of the enemy. 

No man has given to the President a more affectionate loyalty than 
I, Mr. Chairman, since the memorable day in August, 1910, that I 
had the honor to be one of four representing my party in the State of 
New Jersey to urge upon the then president of Princeton University 
the acceptance of the nomination for governor. It is to his ever- 
lasting credit that no executive of our State ever sponsored laws of 
more remedial and constructive character than were sponsored and 
enacted during his term. No statesman in our day fathered Federal 
policies which so effectively inured to the benefit of the average 
American than did our present Chief Executive; and, Mr. Chairman,. 

The moving finger writes; 

And having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your 

Piety nor wit, 
Shall lure it back to 

Cancel half a line; 
Nor all your tears, 

Wash out a word of it. 

The record of the President of the United States must stand as 
it has been written, and it is equally true that the principles laid 
down by him as those for which America entered the war and fought 
it to a successful conclusion must remain as America's principles 
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until they have been withdrawn by the people of America. No 
power is vested in him to change one of them; no power on earth — not 
even the President himself — can withdraw one of them; no one save 
the American people alone can alter these principles. 

It has been said that since the Irish question affected the British 
Empire, and the conference at Versailles concerned itself with the 
settlement of problems of the enemy alone, that it must therefore 
be passed over in silence. Assuming this to be correct, we are to-day 
more happily situated and can express the sentiments of the American 
eople toward the only white people remaining in bondage. To-day 
et us make our deeds square with our words. Our hearts go out 
to helpless people now as when President Wilson expressed our 
feelings on October 26, 1916, and it is true to-day that the settle- 
ment of " every political relationship (must be) upon the free accept- 
ance of that settlement by the people immediately concerned" as 
when he made the memorable utterance. 

May I be permitted to call your attention to the fact that Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson, in 1889, in his book, The State Elements of His- 
torical and Practical Politics, declared: "The power of the com- 
munity must support law or law would be nullified. This principle," 
said the future President, "is strikingly illustrated in the inefficiency 
of the English repressive laws in Ireland. The consent of the Irish 
people is not behind them, though the strength of England is, and 
they fail utterly, as all laws must which lack at least the passive 
acquiescence of those whom they concern." Nearly 30 years later, 
Mr. Wilson, as President of the United States, said: "Every people 
should be left free to determine its own policy, its own way of 
development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along 
with the great and powerful." 

That the principles laid down by America have borne world-wide 
fruit, I call to your attention at this time the statement made by 
Mr. James Sexton, member of the British House of Commons, and 
one of the leaders of the English Labor Party, in a letter to Director 
Daniel T. O'Connell, of the Irish National Bureau, which I will in- 
corporate in my remarks : 

Washington, D. C, November 26, 1919. 
Mr. Daniel T. O'Connell, 

Director Irish National Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: My answer to the question you submit in your letter of November 26, 
are as follows: 

Question 1. What action has the Labor Party of Great Britain taken in relation to 
favoring freedom for Ireland? 

Answer 1 . The Labor Party is in favor of granting full measure of freedom for Ireland. 

At a meeting last June of the Labor Party (as represented by its members in the 
House of Commons), a resolution was adopted favanng self-determination for Ireland 
in keeping with the claims of other small nations. 

The Labor Party, ever since its inception, has always supported vigorously any 
constitutional claims put forward by the Irish people. With respect to self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, the Labor. Party, in and out of the House of Commons, consistently 
insisted upon the complete application of home rule for Ireland, as originally passed 
hy the House of Commons, without any partition of territory whatever. It is the 
opinion of the Labor Party, publicly expressed, that were the foregoing policv carried 
out by the British Government when the opportunity was offered the position of 
Ireland to-day would have been largely free from the regrettable incidents that have 
occurred during the last three years. 
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Many of the Labor Party in the past favored, I have no doubt, Dominion home rule, 
which goes farther than the original home rule program; but, when the people of Ire- 
land constitutionally and legitimately recorded themselves in the last general election 
as favoring freedom and self-determination, the members of the Labor Party at once 
took the position that the question was one to be decided by the Irish people them- 
selves; therefore, the Labor Party supports to-day the position as constitutionally and 
legitimately expressed by the people of Ireland, namely, freedom and self-determina- 
tion. 'We see in the Irish movement, in whatevpr shape it would take, so long as it 
is constitutional, a great benefit and a great assistance to the coming democracy of 
the world. In that respect the views of the Labor Party are in favor of supporting 
Ireland's claims for freedom. 

Question 2. What is the total strength in Parliament of Labor Party members from 
England, Scotland,, and Wales? 

Answer 2. The total strength of the party is now 63, but recent events in the shape 
of municipal elections in England, in which the Labor Party have enormously in- 
creased that strength all over the country, goes to show that the party will be able to 
treble their representation in .the next Parliament. 

Question 3. Does the action of the Labor Party in relation to Ireland mean that all 
its parliamentary members support such position as you may declare was officially 
taken? 

Answer 3. Unhesitatingly, yes; that was the position of the Labor Party. 

Very truly, yours, 

Jambs Sexton, 
Member of Parliament, of District of St. Helens, England, 

Secretary, Longshoremen's Union. 

The President spoke for you and for men when in Pa ris he said 

We are here to see that every people in the world shall choose their own master* 
and govern themselves, not as we wish, but as they wish. 

This is in reality the soundest of American principles; but unfor- 
tunately it was not applied there. To-day, as Americans, we request 
this American committee of a great representative American body 
to redeem America's pledge as far as it is within the power of the 
Congress to do so. 

Seventy-two per cent of thfe Irish people in the December elections 
of 1918 declared their wish to continue the republican form of gov- 
ernment instituted in Ireland. If we are in reality "here to see 
that people everywhere shall choose their own master" let us vitalize 
the principle by recognizing the existence of the government created 
by the will of the Irish people and send to them accredited diplomatic 
and consular representatives from the American Republic. 

In a similar manner we aided Greece, Hungary, the South American 
Republics, and Cuba, and it will not be denied that the Irish have 
deserved sympathy and support at least in the same degree that has 
been accorded these other subjugated people. 

America aided in the creation of a republic for the Czecho-Slovaks 
and the Jugo-Slavs; America insisted that Poland, which was 
divided among the German and Austrian Empires. and Russia,_ be 
restored to the Polish people as a republic; Finland and Ukrainia- 
have, by American aid, been made republics. The principles 
declared by America's leader, who is looked upon as the inspired 
leader of Christendom, were applicable, he said, alike to friend and 
foe, victor and vanquished. The" passage of the Mason bill will 
constitute a recognition of these principles as applied to the Irish 
people. 

"No peace can last, and no peace ought to last, which does not 
recognize and accept the principle that governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the governed," said the President 
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on January 27, 1917. Nothing will contribute more toward that end 
than the practical acknowledgment of the government created by 
the people of Ireland to function for them in accordance with their 
established will. 

An analysis of objections to the establishment of an Irish republic, 
which have been put forward by the supporters of the British Gov- 
ernment in general and the Carson political group in particular, shows 
that they may be classified under eight heads, as follows: 

1. A free Ireland would be a menace to the safety of England. 
In event of another country making war on England, they say, 
Ireland could not protect herself against invasion and might, be 
overrun, as was Belgium, and made a base for operations against 
England. 

2. Ireland already enjoys full representative government. 

3. Ireland already enjoys local government. 

4. Great Britain allows Ireland extraordinary freedom of speech 
and of action. 

5. The British Government has always dealt generously with 
Ireland in a financial way, having made large grants for land pur- 
chase, education, etc. 

6. Ireland under English rule is more prosperous than ever before. 

7. Ireland is not overtaxed. 

8. Ireland could not exist! as an independent nation because of 
commercial competition. 

The first objection we will pass for the moment. As to the second, 
while it is perfectly true that, because of the decrease in population in 
Ireland, due to famines and to the destruction of Irish industries, a 
situation has been created in which the Irish might claim, if they 
desired, a representation at Westminster in greater ratio to the popu- 
lation than the representation of Scotland or of England, it is not 
true that Ireland enjoys full representative government. As the 
French writer, Paul-Dubois, points out in his notable work "Con- 
temporary Ireland" (p. 93), the Irish people are only technically 
represented by "twenty-eight Irish peers selected for life in the 
House of Lords. These peers do not, in reality, represent Ireland 
but the class from which they come. The Irish representation in 
the House of Lords is completely Unionist." Dubois goes on to 
point out that there is practically no Irish representation in either 
the executive or the judicial departments of the government. 

The Irish oligarchy has retained its supremacy in the castle. Dislodged elsewhere, 
it still holds the central fortress of administration and will continue to hold it until 
the concession of autonomy to Ireland enables the country to remold its administra- 
tive system upon national and democratic lines. Among the higher functionaries 
not more than one in five or six is of the Catholic religion or of nationalist sympathies 
•in politics; and the few that one does find in high office are more loyal than the King 
and more reactionary even than their colleagues. In the privy council there are only 
7 Catholics as against 50 Protestants. Of the 18 judges of the high court only 3 are 
Catholics. Of 1,272 justices of the peace appointed between 1895 and 1902 only 
251 were Catholics. Of the 68 resident magistrates only 19 are Catholics. Of the 21 
county court judges only 7. Of the 31 county inspectors of the police only 4; and of 
the 214 district inspectors of police only 20 or 30. 

With this showing there can be no question of equal participation 
in the government of Ireland for Nationalists and Unionists. 

The third objection that "Ireland already enjoys local govern- 
ment" is true only inasmuch as the Irish people have the right to 
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vote for their local representatives. These local representatives, 
however, are not only subject to the control and supervision of a 
local government board, appointed by the British authorities at the 
castle, but this local government board has autocratic powers en- 
abling it to remove any local council member to whom it may object 
and to substitute for him an official of its own choice, whom it is able 
to control. This is the very negative of democratic government. 

The freedom of speech and of action which it is averred England 
has allowed in Ireland is mythical. It should be noted that, whereas, 
according to a French paper, only 860 persons were sent to imprison- 
ment in northern France in 1917-18 under the German military occu- 
pation, the persons imprisoned in Ireland in the same period, almost 
entirely for political crime," numbered 1,333. From January 1, 
1919, to November 8, 1919, there were nearly 7,000 raids on private 
houses to search for arms, literature, suspected persons, etc. This 
figure does not include extensive combined raids, in which hundreds 
of houses are searched in one night and which would probably bring 
the total to 11,000. , 

In the same period there were 437 baton and bayonet charges by 
the English-controlled military police and constabulary, 328 procla- 
mations and suppressions of meetings, 838 arrests, 684 sentences, 
and 245 courts-martial. Heavy sentences are imposed for such 
crimes as collecting money for patriotic purposes, for making or 
listening to speeches, and for singing patriotic songs. Women have 
been arrested and imprisoned for selling republican flags. If four 
persons gather to speak between themselves, it is an unlawful assem- 
bly. Sports, dances, and social reunions are banned and broken up. 
To teach the Irish language is a crime. To speak it is another crime. 
Fairs and markets are prohibited, and the economic life of the 
country thus crippled. Men are arrested because of their political 
beliefs and deported to English prisons without trial. An order of 
November 15 makes possession of a motor car or a motor cycle illegal 
without a police permit. In Dublin citizens are not allowed outside 
their houses or places of employment between midnight and 5 a. m. 
Such is freedom in Ireland to-day under English rule. 

The "generosity" which the British Government has shown to 
Ireland by financial grants is the same generosity which prompts 
a conscience-stricken highwayman to return to his victim a portion 
of the loot. Money which the proponents of England tell has been 
"given to Ireland" has been in actuality merely "given back to 
Ireland." It must be remembered that the Childers Commission 
reported to the British Parliament in 1896, after an exhaustive 
investigation, that England has taken annually not less than 
£2,750,000 in overtaxation since 1800. This stupendous over- 
taxation, which has since been continued, has amounted, to date, 
to more than a billion and a half dollars, or one and one-half times the 
indemnity by which Bismarck hoped to crush France forever. As for 
the land purchase grant, this must be noted. It was not a grant to 
Ireland. It was given to English landlords in Ireland. The holdings 
of the Irish farmers were mortgaged for the entire amount, together 
with all the expenses incident to the transaction, including the fat sal- 
aries of judges and land commissioners. The farmers of Ireland did not 
receive a single penny of this money. They are now paying back in 
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yearly installments what was advanced, and they will continue to 
pay until they have liquidated the entire amount, principal and 
interest. This was not an act of generosity to the people 01 Ireland 
but to the English Junkers in Ireland. 

Again, bear this in mind. The money which England is credited 
with having advanced to Irish farmers for land purchase was ad- 
vanced to them at approximately 3 \ per cent interest. England, 
with the Irish land as security, borrowed this money at 2 per cent, 
and reloaned it to the Irish, making \\ per cent profit on the deal. 
The fact that a very much heavier percentage of old-age pensions is 
paid in Ireland than in England or Scotland, instead of being a thing 
of which England can boast, is really a fact which will stand through 
the ages to her unutterable discredit. It merely means that Ireland 
has been so misgoverned, her industries so crushed, that in a lifetime 
of toil Irishmen have been unable to accumulate sufficient of the 
world's goods to care for themselves in their old age. ' 

The question of whether Ireland is prosperous to-day under British 
rule, or whether she is not, really has nothing to do with the question 
at issue. However, the truth is that, thanks to the years of work by 
Irish patriots, conditions in Ireland to-day, as compared with the 
horrors of the past, do tend to prosperity. But this is not due to 
any beneficent legislation on the part of England or of England's 
handful of Unionist supporters in Ireland. Gladstone, Lord Derby, 
and other Englishmen have frankly confessed that the benefits 
which have accrued to Ireland while under English rule have been 
obtained by Irish pressure alone. 

It is true' that to-day there is in the banks of Ireland on deposit a 
comparatively large sum of money. The amount is expressed in 
terms of swollen currency, and actually is not so large as it seems. 
However, this represents the accumulated savings of the nation, to- 
gether with the war-time earnings of the Irish farmers. When the 
great cry of the Allies was for food, these men labored from daybreak 
to dusk in the fields. They brought under cultivation nearly 
2,000,000 additional acres of land, and saved England from possible 
starvation. The amazing statement is made by supporters of Eng- 
land that Ireland's comparative prosperity is proof that she is not 
oppressed. German Poland was never so prosperous as during the 
years preceding the war; and Alsace and Lorraine prospered under 
the rule of the Kaiser to a degree never attained in Ireland under the 
rule of English imperialism. 

The overtaxation of Ireland is something which can not be with 
reason questioned. The well-known authority of economics and 
finance, M. L. Paul-Dubois, who may be acquitted of all partiality in 
the matter, because he speaks neither as an Englishman nor as an 
Irishman, and because his conclusions are taken as final on both sides 
of the Channel, says (Contemporary Ireland, English translation, 
p. 336) : 

During those years of liberty that preceded the act of union (1800) the finances of 
Ireland were in good condition. Until 1789 she did not find it necessary to raise two 
millions a year by taxation, and contributed a very slight amount to the military 
expenses of England. Her financial condition was far better than that of Great 
Britain. * * * Hardly had the union been voted when, by a refinement of 
oppression, the Government entered as a debt against Ireland all the expenses oc- 
casioned by the union itself; a million and a half sterling for buying votes in its favor 
in the Dublin Parliament; two millions and a half for payments to partisans of the 
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union, and so on. Then came the war of 1800 to 1815, between the United Kingdom 
and Napoleon, involving Ireland (through art. 7 of the act of union), in excessive 
expenditures which could not be covered even by greatincrease in taxation. (Note. — 
From 1800 to 1816 the average amount raised by taxation in Ireland was £4,865,262. 
During the 16 years before the union the average sum had been only £1,519,654.) It 
became necessary to borrow at usurious rates of interest. Ireland fell into debt, and 
year by year involved herself in worse financial difficulties. 

More striking still is the report of the extraparjiamentary com- 
mission of 1894, known as the financial relations commission, or the 
Childers commission, from the name of its first chairman, a former 
chancellor of the exchequer. The joint report of this commission 
(published in September, 1896), signed by 11 out of its 13 members, 
decided — 

as a matter of fact that the act of union placed on the shoulders of Ireland a burden 
impossible for her to bear; that the increase of taxation laid on her in the middle of 
the nineteenth century could not be justified; and, finally, that the present taxable 
capacity of Ireland did not exceed one-twentieth part that of Great Britain (and was 
perhaps less), whereas Ireland paid in taxes one-eleventh of the amount paid by 
Great Britain. Landlords and tenants, unionists and nationalists, Oathofi.cs and 
Protestants, all classes united in protesting against the exploitation of Ireland by 
England. < 

A detailed table given on page 26 of Erskine Childers's Framework 
of Home Rule (London, Edward Arnold, 1911) shows that from 
1819 to 1911 Ireland paid to Great Britain £329,780,970 in revenue 
in excess of British expenditures in Ireland. Since 1911 the Irish 
revenue has been continually increasing, even English returns showing 
that in the fiscal years ending March 31, 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
the total Irish revenue was approximately £106,000,000. It is 
estimated that the Irish revenue for the year ending March 31, 1910, 
would be approximately £43,000,000. In a period of 100 years Irish 
taxation has increased elevenfold, whereas English taxation has 
increased but fivefold. 

It has been argued that Ireland receives better financial treatment 
than does Scotland, because, whereas Scotland, according to English 
authority, pays into the Imperial exchequer £77,470,000 in revenue 
annually, and receives only £10,416,500 in return, Ireland, with a 
total revenue of only £26,865,000, received £13,002,000. At first 
glance this argument seems a valid one. But analysis shows that the 
excess of Scottish over Irish revenue (£50,605,000), is almost entirely 
accounted for by a preponderance of £44,317,000 in income tax 
(including supertax), and excess-profits tax paid by Scotland over 
that paid by Ireland. This demonstrates that the total revenue of 
Scotland is more than that of Ireland for the very good reason that 
Scotland's population is, on the whole, immensely wealthy as com- 
pared to Ireland's. The excess of Irish expenditures (£2,586,000), 
on the other hand, is more than accounted for in the excessive 
charges laid upon the Irish people for maintenance of the English 
establishment. Though Ireland is practically a crimeless country, 
estimates for the upkeep of the English military police and constabu- 
lary was £2,388,267 in 1918-19, against a cost of only £320,000 for 
the same item as applied to Scotland. The estimate for English 
courts was £146,649 in crimeless Ireland and only £104,700 in Scot- 
land. County court officers in Ireland cost £125,911 annually, with 
no corresponding charge in the Scotch estimates. As an example of 
the burden of English officialdom in Ireland, it should be noted that 
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the land commission estimates for 1918 were £922,335. (Statesman's 
Year Book, 1909, pp. 44 and 45.1 While Scotland has about the 
same proportion of population as Ireland, there were, in 1918, 963 
officials in Scotland receiving salaries in excess of £100. In Ireland 
there were 4,539. 

In an effort to substantiate the claim that Ireland could not exist 
as an independent nation because of commercial competition, it is 
pointed out that 95 per cent of Ireland's trade is done with England, 
and that, in event of Ireland's independence being attained, this trade 
would at once disappear. This statement is so ridiculous that it 
needs no refutation. It might be noted, however, that 95 per cent 
of Ireland's trade is through England rather than with England. A 
large part of Ireland's trade is with America, though the records fail 
to show it, because British middlemen have managed to divert it 
through English ports. There is absolutely no question about the 
Irish republic being able to make its way alone in the world. It has 
a population greater than that of Norway, Denmark, or Switzerland. 
It has an area exceeding that of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, or 
Switzerland. It does a greater external trade than Portugal, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, or several other small nations, and its 
governmental cost under English rule has been practically twice 
that of such countries as Serbia, Greece, Switzerland, Bulgaria, or 
Norway, and some 20 millions of dollars more than that of Denmark. 

The alleged grant of Ireland by Adrian IV: An attempt has been 
made to convince the people of America that Ireland is legally a part 
of the British Empire, "because Henry II was given Ireland by Pope 
Adrian IV." The facts in the case of the alleged grant of Ireland to 
Henry II are these: First, if the offer of Ireland was ever made, there 
is no evidence of its having been accepted by King Henry; second, 
even if the Bull Laudabiliter of Adrian IV, in which the grant is 
made, were authentic, it was nothing more than offer of Ireland as 
a feudal holding, and title would still remain with the Holy See, 
not with the Kings of England; third, the Bull, in fact, is declared 
to be a forgery by notable authorities, among them being Oliver 
Joseph Thatcher, former instructor in ecclesiastical history in United 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, and now chairman of the Ohio 
State School Survey Commission. Thatcher says the Bull is "the 
Latin exercise of a medieval student. It can have no official 
value. * * * Laudabiliter. can not be regarded as a trustworthy 
source of information on any point. It must be rejected as entirely 
worthless." ("Studies Concerning Adrian IV," Decennial Publica- 
tions, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., 1903, by Oliver Joseph 
Thatcher.) 

And now I ask that the committee take note of a very serious 
inaccuracy in a statement made yesterday by one of the speakers in 
opposition to the bill now under discussion, in which he made it 
appear that the American Legion of Pennsylvania adopted resolu- 
tions antagonistic to the Irish republic. That is not a fact. Alfred 
M. Collins, chairman of Post No. 118, of Bryn Mawr, whose members 
introduced the resolution, expressly stated in an interview in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, on October 7: 

It should be understood that this resolution does not attack the Irish republic. 
There was no such intention, and the State convention did not go on record as having 
done so. 
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It was also suggested by a speaker yesterday that a post of the 
American Legion, at Portland, Oreg., had taken action against the 
Irish republic and has ordered the republican flag removed from 
the automobile of President De Valera. Again a misstatement. The 
fact is that four or five ex-service men did request that the republican 
flag be removed; but their action was promptly and decisively 
repudiated by the local post of the American Legion and a detail of 
its members were delegated to, and actually did act, as a guard of 
honor to President De Valera. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS BY HON. JAMES E. DEERY, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS. 

Mr. Deery. On July 4, 1776, the representatives of the 13 Colonies 

Eublished to the world their Declaration of Independence. They 
eld that governments are instituted to secure to the people thereof 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that when 
any government becomes destructive of any of these sacred rights, 
the people have a right to abolish it and institute a new government. 
They further held that it was not only their right to .do so, but that 
it was their duty to do away with a government designed to reduce 
them under absolute despotism. Every school child in America has 
been- taught to forever keep alive these principles, and if needs be, 
to fight and die for them. The American people believe in these 
principles to-day as fervently as did the patriot of 1776. It has been 
the policy of the American Government at all times to lend a helping 
hand to the oppressed people of the world, a policy that goes hand 
in hand with the Monroe doctrine. i 

' The Irish people have formally declared their independence of 
England in the same manner and for the same reasons that the 13 
Colonies did in 1776. The Colonies asserted that British rule was a 
history of "repeated injuries and usurpations," and the Irish people 
through their legal representatives make the same charge against the 
same Government. The Colonies charged that the British Govern- 
ment "made judges dependent on the Bang's will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices," and the Irish made the same charge- to-day; 
that standing armies were left in the colonies without their consent, 
and the world knows the same condition exists in. Ireland to-day. 
The Colonies complained that the British made the military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil power; that their trade was cut 
off from all parts of the world; that taxes were imposed without their 
consent; that they were deprived of the right of trial by jury; that 
they were transported beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses, 
and that large armies were used to complete works of death, desola- 
tion, and tyranny, with "cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous age, and totally unworthy the head of a civil- 
ized nation." And every one of these charges hold good in Ireland 
to-day. 

If the Colonies were justified in taking the action they did and 
were entitled to their freedom, then Ireland, too, is justified and 
should be given her freedom. When the Colonies proclaimed to the 
world that all men were created equal and entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, they were but reechoing the word of a 
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great Irish leader, William Molyneux, uttered in 1690. In his book, 
"A Nation's Right," we find this principle expressed as follows: 

All men are by nature in a state of equality in respect of jurisdiction and dominion. 
This I take to be a principle in itself 90 evident that it stands in need of little proof. 
On this equality in nature is founded that right which all men claim, of being free 
from all subjection to positive laws till by their own consent they give up their 
freedom by entering into civil society for the common benefit of all the members 
thereof. 

Much that is good in this world to-day, in government, in literature, 
in science, and in religion, is due in a great degree to the Irish. 
When the barbarian hordes overran Europe and the proud and 
haughty Roman Empire lay smoldering in ruins and civilization was 
almost supplanted by barbarism, it was the Irish who held aloft the 
torch of civilization to the prostrate world. And when all of Europe 
was at the mercy of the invaders, it was the Irish monks and bishops 
who went to despairing Europe and with the Cross of Christ and the 
teachings of His church brought order out of chaos and laid the 
foundations from which sprung the present civilized nations of 
Europe. 

It may be said with safety that during the period of the barbarian 
invasion there were more colleges and universities in Ireland than 
are in the State of Pennsylvania to-day. It is written that "from 
the fifth to the ninth century Ireland led the nations of Europe in 
learning and deserved the title of the Island of Saints and Scholars." 
The missionaries from Ireland journeyed to all the countries of 
Europe and established schools and monasteries. We find them in 
England, Scotland, Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and even in Bulgaria. 

To-day this mother of European civilization is the only nation of 
them all denied the right to' govern herself. She was even refused 
permission to officially present her case to the peace conference. She 
suffers to-day the same indignities she has suffered for centuries and 
the same indignities suffered by the Colonies in 1776. Denied a hear- 
ing at the peace conference, she has turned to the hberty-loving 
people of America, and the American people have heard her case and 
believing her cause to be just, they come to you as their representative 
and in the name of justice and civilization ask you to put the machin- 
ery in motion to the end that the Irish Republic be recognized by the 
United States as a free and independent nation. 

I stand here to-day as an American citizen, born under the gentle 
folds of the Stars and Stripes. I have the honor to the national 
president of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, an American organiza- 
tion of men of Irish blood, who love America and American institu- 
tions from the bottom of their hearts. In their name, I ask you to 
favorably report this resolution. 

And why should not America hear Ireland's plea ? 

When the American Colonies were preparing for the conflict which 
resulted in the establishment of our Government, they sent Benjamin 
Franklin to Ireland to enlist the sympathy of the Irish people in the 
American cause, and in spite of the fact that for any Irishman to give 
aid to America was treason against England, the Irish gave Franklin 
their support. Meetings were held throughout Ireland and money 
was raised for the American cause. On his return to America Frank- 
lin wrote of the Irish as follows: 
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I found them disposed to be Mends of America, in which I endeavored to confirm 
them with the expectation that our growing weight might in turn be thrown into one 
scale, and by joining our interests with theirs a more equitable treatment from this 
nation (England) might be obtained for themselves as well as for us. 

History records the assistance rendered by the Irish in America's 
fight for independence. Carroll, of Carroll ton, Smith, Thornton, 
Taylor, McKean, Lynch, Rutledge, Read, Whipple, and Hancock — 
Irishmen, all of them— signed the Declaration of Independence. 
The capture of Fort William and Mary, the first great success of the 
war, was made by John Sullivan. Jack Barry is recognized as the 
"Father of the American Navy," and it was an Irish exile who first 
met the British in battle on the sea, while the list of generals who 
fought under Washington is too long to recite. The Irish also con- 
tributed their money and of a fund of $1,500,000 raised to finance 
the war, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick contributed $517,500. 
What better proof need we of the service rendered the American 
Colonies than the sworn testimony of Lord Mount joy given in 1784? 
He said: 

America was lost by Irish emigrants. I am assured from the best authority that 
the Irish language was as commonly spoken in American ranks as English. I am 
also informed it was their valor that determined the contest, so that England had 
America detached from her by force of Irish emigrants. 

Gen. Lee is authority for the statement that "half the rebel Conti- 
nental Army were from Ireland." 

In the face of these facts no American need hesitate to stand forth 
as the spokesman of Ireland, and no Irishman need hesitate to 
petition the United States to recognize the Irish republic. 

The United States Senate has before it for consideration a treaty 
with France. In submitting this treaty the President urged its 
ratification on the grounds that we were indebted to France for 
assistance rendered the Colonies in the War of the Revolution. To 
this every American subscribed, but in "so doing we must again 
admit our debt to the Irish. At the time of our revolution, exiled 
Irishmen were taking a prominent part in the Government of France, 
particularly in the army. It was Count Dillon, an Irish exile, who 
first urged that France go to the assistance of America by presenting 
a petition to the war office of France, requesting, in the name of all 
the Irish soldiers in the French Army, permission to fight for America. 
History records the fact that the first French soldiers to come to our 
assistance were 2,300 Irishmen under Count Dillon, and the first 
foreign flags to lead the Colonies were the flag of France and the 
green banner of old Ireland. Surely, if in this instance we acknowl- 
edge our debt to France, we can not, in justice, deny our debt to 
Ireland. . 

When America was in need she sent Franklin to Ireland, and now 
the republic of Ireland is in need and she has a Franklin in America 
in the person of her president, Prof, de Valera. 

In asking Congress to declare war on the Imperial Government of 
Germany, the President said: 

We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure as the faith and the freedom of nations 
can make them. But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight lor toe 
things which we have always carried nearest bur hearts— for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government, for the 
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rights and liberties of all small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such a 
concert of free people as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free. (Apr. 2, 1917.) 

The allied Governments adopted the views of our Government. 
The Irish lads from Ireland and the Irish lads from America fought 
and suffered and died on the battle fields of France, encouraged by 
the noble thought that when peace returned to the troubled world, 
old Ireland would again take her place among the nations of the 
world, free and independent. 

Now, that peace is here, we find England to be the same old breaker 
of promises, and still engaged in her centuries old pastime of persecut- 
ing Ireland. She has refused to permit Ireland to tell her story to 
the world and has ever misrepresented Ireland. She says that the 
Irish question is a domestic question, and that the Irish can not agree 
on what they want. Little attention need be paid to these excuses, 
but we find some people and some newspapers holding their hands up 
in horror and parrothke, spreading this British propaganda. News- 
papers, receiving inspiration from British sources, attempt to draw 
an analogy between the various States of the United States. They 
claim that we have no more right to speak in behalf of Ireland than 
England would have to do so in behalf of a seceding State of the 
Umted States. They attempt to fool the American people by not ■ 
telling them that the various States voluntarily joined the Union, 
while Ireland never has admitted that she was a part of the British 
Empire. The relationship has always been that of a conqueror to 
an oppressed people. For over 750 years the Irish people have 
fought against English rule in Ireland. They have never consented 
to become a part of the British Empire. 

From 1782 to 1918, England has found it necessary on over 100 occasions to recort 
to coercion acts, suspension of the habeas corpus act, martial law and its analogies, to 
enforce her authority in Ireland, 

The revolutions in Ireland have disturbed the peace of the world 
oftener than anyother nation, and so long as right to freedom is denied 
she will continue to disturb the peace of the world. Ireland's case 
is not a domestic question of the British Empire, for the nations of 
the world have always considered the battles of small nations for 
their freedom as international questions. 

Because you have heard so much of Belgium I direct your atten- 
tion to her history. In the latter part of the eighteenth century she 
was, without her consent, made a part of Holland. Her people were 
of a different nationality and spoke a different Language. A revolt 
took place in 1830, and the European powers, headed by England, 
stepped in and to maintain peace and to prevent further flow of 
blood established and recognized Belgium an independent nation. 
If to-day the Irish question is a domestic question of England, then 
Belgium was a domestic question of Holland. 

Every American who has made an impartial investigation of the 
Irish question has condemned British rule. The last to do so was 
George Creel, the chairman of the Committee on Public Information 
during the war. 

I am glad the State of Indiana is represented on this committee 
by that eminent student of history from the Hoosier capital, Mr. 
Moores. Ireland is about the size of the State of Indiana. We 
Hoosiers are very careful about taxes and the expenditures of pub- 
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lie funds. Our governor receives a salary of $8,000 a year, and no 
one has ever turned the job down because the salary was too low. 
We have always managed to have a few candidates for the position 
at every election. But I would like to know what would happen 
if some kindly disposed legislature increased the salary of the gov- 
ernor to $100,000 a year. There might not be a revolution, but I 
am sure there would be a one-sided election in the next campaign. 
But the British Government thinks so much of Ireland that they 
appoint a lord lieutenant to govern her and make the Irish people 
pay him about $100,000 a year. I dare say you gentlemen would 
"feel the pulse of the people" a long time before you would increase 
the salary of the President to $100,000. But the British Govern- 
ment has a host of lords and earls they must find jobs for, so they 
send them to Ireland. 

Strange it seems, they never can see an Irishman when they are 
handing out these jobs. So they pick an Englishman for lord lieu- 
tenant, and they pick another for chief secretary and pay him £4,425, 
or about $23,125 per year. The undersecretary receives about 
$10,000; his assistant, $5,000; theprincipal clerk, $5,000; the attorney 
general, $25,000; the solicitor general, $10,000; two lord justices of 
the court of appeals, Dublin, $20,000; the lord chanceUor, $30,000; 
master of the rolls, $20,000; chancery judge, $17,500; the land judge, 
$17,500; lord chief justice, King's bench division, $25,000; six justices, 
$17,500; Irish land commission (five commissioners), $70,000; chief 
magistrate police court, Dublin, $6,000; and 16 county court judges, 
$7,000 each. The minor positions, all held by Englishmen, are paid 
in the same proportion. I have approximated these salaries in 
American dollars as I am not familiar with the exact rate of exchange. 
But they are close enough to give you an idea of how the Irish people 
are overtaxed to pay these English officers. But the Irish have no 
choice about the matter, for the country has visiting it an English 
army of occupation of about 200,000 men, well equipped with tanks, 
machine guns, and other modern weapons of destruction. 

The Irish cause has been misrepresented by the English press 
agencies. Their specially prepared articles have been published in 
every part of the United States. They tell you the Irish people are 
pro-German, but they do not tell you that of 400,000 men available 
for military service in Ireland, 250,000 volunteered and fought in 
Flanders under the British flag, believing they were fighting for the 
freedom of small nations. To equal Ireland's contribution to the 
Allies in proportion to population and men available to military 
service in this country, it would have been necessary for us to have 
sent overseas 6,000,000 men. If the number killed in action equaled 
in proportion the number who gave up their lives on the battlefields 
from Ireland, the United States would be mourning 3,000,000 Amer- 
ican boys. The Irish were not pro-German. They were and are 
to-day, pro-Irish. 

. Let England give the truth about Ireland, and the world will 
demand that the wrongs of centuries be righted and the island of 
saints and scholars will again take her place among the nations of 
the world— free and independent— an Irish republic. 

. 168794—20 19 
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STATEMENT OF MR. MATTHEW O'CONNOR FORD, OF WILKES- 
BARRE, FA., NATIONAL ORGANIZER, FRIENDS OF IRISH 
FREEDOM, REPRESENTING LUZERNE COUNCIL, FRIENDS 
OF IRISH FREEDOM. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the congressional 
committee, I ask to be allowed to speak for Young America. ,1 
am only 18 years old, but have an intense interest in the welfare 
of my country and of other liberty-loving people of the world. I 
believe that if the Congress of the United States fails to recognize 
the Republic of Ireland it will deliver a serious blow at the youth of 
its own country. For in our school histories we have learned to 
thrill at the slogan of "liberty or death" and of "government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people." It seems incredible 
to American boyhood that the leaders of the Republic of the United 
States should hesitate to recognize its younger brother, the republic 
of Ireland. To the young Americans of to-day our traditional cham- 
pionship of liberty means much. Shall the ideals which they hold be 
weakened by any act of Congress which might be thought to mean 
that our great leaders here are not its true champions ? If you wish 
American boys to preserve their youthful love of country and of 
liberty throughout their lives, then demonstrate that you also love 
liberty and champion its cause. 

(The following speech is here inserted in the record:) 

SPEECH OP HON. THOMAS F. SMITH, MEMBER OP CONGRESS PROM NEW YORK, ON THE 
GALLAGHER RESOLUTION, DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES ON 
MARCH 4, 1918. 

To my mind the Irish, question, like that of the World War, is a question of humanity, 
and the only way to settle it is justice. 

When we review our own history and our own struggle for independence, when we 
considerthe principles of liberty that brought forth this Republic and made it great 
and glorious, and when we proudly remember our time-honored, unchanging attitude 
as the friend and advocate of liberty-seeking peoples, how can this House think of 
disregarding an appeal of this kind? 

When we study the history of the Emerald Isle and her seven-century struggle for 
freedom, when we reflect that we went into the war to defend liberty and civilization, 
to help to establish governments based on democracy and justice, and that we have 
emerged a potential factor in the readjustment of the world's problems, who in this 
House fails to hear the voices of consistency and justice urging us to support this 
resolution. 

Now, what is it the Irish people ask Congress to do? Merely to express the hope 
that when the peace conference is passing upon the claims of the various peoples it 
will favorably consider the right of Ireland to self-government. Simply that and 
nothing more. 

In considering this resolution let us not forget that 143 years ago our forefathers 
formed a little group of colonies and declared them free and independent States 
and proclaimed these self-evident truths: 

"That all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are instituted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it and to institute new government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its power in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness." 

When the fathers of the Republic proclaimed these truths they spoke not only' for 
themselves" and for their time but for all men and for all time. 

And let us likewise remember that the Continental Congress forwarded an address 
to the people of Ireland setting forth its motives and objects and asking their sym 
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pathy and good will for the American cause, and that the Irish promptly responded, 
and fought shoulder to shoulder with the Revolutionary patriots and poured out 
their blood as a free offering to American independence. This the Irish have always 
done whenever and wherever human freedom has been the issue. 

And now it comes to pass that nearly a century and a half later, the spirit of 1919 
being identical with the spirit of 1776, the Irish people appeal to the American Con- 
gress to do that for Ireland which Ireland gladly and willingly did for America when 
she, too, was struggling to free herself from the yoke of alien rule. 

The people of Ireland and millions of men and women of Irish blood all over the 
world, ever faithful and devoted to the principles and patriotic aspiration of their 
race, join in the prayer that America will save the Emerald Isle from being excluded 
from consideration in a league founded on nationhood at a time when liberty is to be 
accorded to nations great and small. 

In the name of justice, consistency, and humanity how can we Americans disregard 
so reasonable, so meritorious an appeal? To ignore it at this time would be utterly 
repugnant to our traditions, to our ideals. And more than that, it would be a stain on 
our national honor. 

Should any country be so unjust and unfair as to deny Ireland's claim to freedom at 
this time; should any country be willing to thus brand itself as a fraud and a hypocrite, 
let it not be said that the United States was a party to the perfidy by declining to do 
for Ireland that which the American heart, American instincts and justice admonished 
her to do. 

Among us, I know, are those who question the prudence and propriety of bringing 
up this matter to the peace table just now. To my timid brethren let me say that it is 
among her proudest distinctions that America has always stood out conspicuously in 
the family of nations as the friend and sympathizer of the downtrodden ; that her con- 
cern and compassion over and over again have found expression in deeds as well as in 
words, and that no consideration has deterred her in taking action when the rights and 
happiness of several millionpeople are involved, like the case of Ireland . 

Washington said to the French minister: "Having devoted the best years of my 
life to the maintenance of liberty, I rejoice whenever in any country I see a nation 
unfold the banner of freedom." 

And from Washington down to Wilson these glorious sentiments have pervaded this 
land tothe advantage of oppressed peoples. 

Nearly a century ago our hearts went out to the South American republics when 
they were trying, like Ireland, to throw off an alien yoke. Nor was our sympathy 
limited to the New World. When the holy alliance included Prussia, Russia, Austria, 
and England, who united to protect all European governments'no matter how tyranni- 
cal they were to the people they were ruling, and the Greeks rose against the Turks 
to free from Ottoman rule their land of countless beauties and associations, America 
did not hesitate to manifest her sympathy for the Greeks. So, too, when the French 
people rose against the Bourbons, the Poles against the Russians, and the Hungarians 
against the Austrians, the United States; as always, stood with the oppressed. 

And, furthermore, let me remind you that neither our friendly relations with Austria 
nor her might as a powerful nation checked our country from extending ourearnest 
sympathy and well, wishes to the great Hungarian leader Kossuth, and heartily wel- 
coming him when he visited the United States and addressed this House. 

May I not remind you that when the Austrian envoy protested against the interest 
we were showing the Hungarian patriots he intimated that if it continued retaliatory 
measures, commercial or otherwise, might ensue, and that thereupon Daniel Webster, 
then Secretary of State, sent his immortal reply ; which will always remain as a sound 
declaration , of Ameripan policy. It seems particularly fitting to refer to it just now. 

Webster said, in substance, that America was the friend and sympathizer of every 
people fighting for freedom. That this Nation was founded on the rights of men, the 
equality of all men before the law, the denial of kingly authority, and government 
of the people and by the people. He said further: 

"That any people of any power who were trying by every effort and at every sacri- 
fice to enlarge their liberties would always command the earnest and enthusiastic 
sympathy of the United States." . . , ._, . , 

And, again, neither fear of her mailed hand nor our friendly relations with England 
restrained us in 1880 from enthusiastically greeting the distinguished Irish leader 
Charles Stewart Parnell and inviting him to address our Congress on his plans for 
restoring self-government to Ireland. If I mistake not, the House expressed the hope 
.at that time that Parnell would succeed and home rule be granted to the Irish people. 

Many other similar instances could be submitted, but time will not permit me to- 
multiply them. 
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It was my pleasure to support this resolution in the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
as it is my gratification to uphold it here. 

I support it not because I am of Irish parentage, proud as I am of that, but be- 
cause I am an American and believe that this is a time when one should not only 
think and speak like an American but act like an American. 

It is unthinkable that at a time like the present, when liberty seems to be every- 
where and freedom is to be accorded nations great and small, that any red-blooded 
American can find it in his heart to ignore Ireland's plea not to be made the solitary 
exception in the whole world to the beneficent influence of peace. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. WM. J. WALL, PRESIDENT ST. MAR- 
GARET'S INDEPENDENT IRISH CATHOLIC BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY, OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Mrs. Wall. St. Margaret's Independent Irish Catholic Benevolent 
Society desires to be placed on record as tendering its best wishes for 
the favorable passage of the Mason bill, and we beg for the earnest 
cooperation of the Foreign Relations Committee toward its passage. 

STATEMENT OF MISS MARGARET T. MTJLVANEY, OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 

Mrs. Mulvaney. The Ladies' Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of Rhode Island, of which I am State secretary, earnestly 
desires the favorable passage of the Mason bill, and trusts that the 
House Committee on Foreign Relations will do their utmost to secure 
its adoption. 

STATEMENT OF THE IRISH NATIONAL BUREAU, WASHING- 
TON, D. C, MISS KATHERINE HUGHES, SECRETARY. 

Miss Hughes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
may we present for your consideration the following declaration of 
independence by the Irish republic and other important and official 
documents having a direct bearing on the question at issue here 
to-day: 

Ireland's Declaration op Independence, Proclaimed by Dail Eireann, Jan- 
uary 21, 1919. 

[Translation.] 

Whereas the Irish people is by right a free people; 

And whereas for seven hundred years the Irish people has never ceased to repu- 
diate and has repeatedly protested in arms against foreign usurpation; 

And whereas English rule in this country is, and always has been, based upon force 
and fraud and maintained by military occupation against the declared will of the 
people; 

And whereas the Irish republic was proclaimed in Dublin on Easter Monday, 1916, 
by the Irish Republican Army, acting on behalf of the. Irish people; 

And whereas the Irish people is resolved to secure and maintain its complete inde- 
pendence in order to promote the common weal, to reestablish justice, to provide for 
future defense, to insure peace at home and good will with all nations and to consti- 
tute a national policy based upon the people's will, with equal right and equal 
opportunity for every citizen; 

And whereas at the threshold of a new era in history the Irish electorate has in the 
general election of December, 1918, seized the first occasion to declare by an over- 
whelming majority its firm allegiance to the Irish republic; 
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Now, therefore, we, the elected representatives of the ancient Irish people, in 
national parliament assembled, do, in the name of the Irish nation, ratify the estab- 
lishment of the Irish republic and pledge ourselves and our people to make this 
declaration effective by every means at our command. 

To ordain that the elected representatives of the Irish people alone have power to 
make laws binding on the people of Ireland, and that the Irish Parliament is the only 
parliament to which that people will give its allegiance. 

We solemnly declare foreign government in Ireland to be an invasion of our national 
right, which we will never tolerate, and we demand the evacuation of our country 
by the English garrison; 

We claim for our national independence the recognition and support of every free 
nation of the world, and we proclaim that independence to be a condition precedent 
to international peace hereafter; 

In the name of the Irish people we humbly commit our destiny to Almighty God, 
who gave our fathers the courage and determination to persevere through centuries 
of a ruthless tyranny, and strong in the justice of the cause which they have handed 
down to us, we ask His divine blessing on this, the last stage of the struggle which 
we have pledged ourselves to carry through to freedom. 



Ireland's Message to the Nations. 
[Translation.] 
To the nations of the world, greeting: 

The nation of Ireland, having proclaimed her national independence, calls, through 
her elected representatives in Parliament assembled in the Irish capital on January 
21, 1919, upon every free nation to support the Irish Republic by recognizing Ireland's 
national status and her right to its vindication by the Peace Congress. 

Nationally, the race, the language, the customs and traditions of Ireland are radically 
distinct from the English. Ireland is one of the most ancient nations of Europe, and 
she has preserved her national integrity vigorous and intact through seven centuries 
of foreign oppression; she has never relinquished her national rights, and throughout 
the long era of English usurpation she has in every generation defiantly proclaimed 
her inalienable right of nationhood down to her last glorious resort to arms in 1916. 

Internationally, Ireland is the gateway to the Atlantic. Ireland is the last outpost 
of Europe toward the West; Ireland'is the point upon which great trade routes between 
East and West converge; her independence is demanded by the freedom of the seas; 
her great harbors must be open to all nations, instead of being the monopoly of England. 
To-day these harbors are empty and idle solely because English policy is determined 
to retain Ireland as a barren bulwark for English aggrandizement, and the unique 
geographical position of this island, far from being a benefit and safeguard to Europe 
and America, is subjected to the purposes of England's policy of world dominion. 

Ireland to-day reasserts her historic nationhood and more confidently before the 
new world emerging from the war, because she believes in freedom and justice as the 
fundamental principles of international law; because she believes in a frank coopera- 
tion between the peoples for equal rights against the vested privileges of ancient 
tyrannies, because the permanent peace of Europe can never be secured by perpetu- 
ating military dominion for the profit of empire, but only by establishing the control 
of government in every land upon the basis of the free will of a free people, and the 
existing state of war between Ireland and England can never be ended until Ireland 
is definitely evacuated by the armed forces of England. 

For these, among other reasons, Ireland — resolutely and irrevocably determined at 
the dawn of the promised era of self-determination and liberty, that she will suffer 
foreign dominion no longer — calls upon every free nation to uphold her national claim 
to complete independence as an Irish Republic against the arrogant pretensions of 
England founded in fraud and sustained only by an overwhelming military occupa- 
tion, and demands to be confronted publicly with England at the Congress of Nations, 
that the civilized world having judged between English wrong and Irish right may 
guarantee to Ireland its permanent support for the maintenance of her national 
independence. 

Ireland's Democratic Program Proclaimed by Dail Eireann. ■ 

[Translation.] 

We declare in the words of the Irish republican proclamation the right of the people 
of jlreland to the ownership of Ireland and to the unfettered control of Irish destinies 
to be indefeasible, and in the language of our first president, Padraic Pearse, we 
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declare that the nation's sovereignty extends not only to all men and women of the 
nation, but to all its material possessions; the nation's soil and all its resources, all 
the wealth and all the wealth-producing processes within the nation; and with him 
we re-affirm that all rights to private property must be subordinated to the public 
right and welfare. 

We declare that we desire our country to be ruled in accordance with the principles 
of Liberty, Equality, and Justice for all, which alone can secure permanence of gov- 
ernment m the willing adhesion of the people. 

We affirm the duty of every man and woman to give allegiance and service to the 
commonwealth, and declare it is the duty of the nation to assure that every citizen 
shall have opportunity to spend his or her strength and faculties in the service of the 
people. In return for willing service, we, in the name of the republic, declare the 
right of every citizen to an adequate share of the produce of the nation's labor. 

It shall be the first duty of the government of the republic to make provision for 
the physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of the children, to secure that no child 
shall suffer hunger or cold from lack of food or clothing or shelter, but that all shall 
be provided with the means and facilities requisite for their proper education and 
training as citizens of a free and Gaelic Ireland. 

The Irish republic fully realizes the necessity of abolishing the present odious, 
degrading, and foreign poor law system, substituting therefor a sympathetic native 
scheme for the care of the nation's aged and infirm, who shall no longer be regarded 
as a burden, but rather entitled to the nation's gratitude and consideration. Like- 
wise it shall be the duty of the republic to take measures that will safeguard the 
health of the people, and ensure the physical as well as the moral well-being of the 
nation. 

It shall be our duty to promote the development of the nation's resources, to increase 
the productivity of the soil, to exploit its mineral deposits, peat bogs, and fisheries, 
its waterways and harbors, in the interest and for the benefit of the Irish people. 

It shall be the duty of the republic to adopt all measures necessary for the re-creation 
and invigoration of our industries, and to ensure their being developed on the most 
beneficial and progressive cooperative industrial lines. With the adoption of an 
extensive Irish consular service, trade with foreign nations shall be revived on terms 
of mutual advantage and good will; while undertaking the organization of the nation's 
trade, import and export, it shall be the duty of the republic to prevent the shipment 
from Ireland of food and other necessaries until the wants of the Irish people are fully 
satisfied and the future provided for. 

It shall devolve upon the national government to seek the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernments of other countries in determining a standard of social and industrial legis- 
lation with a view to a general and lasting improvement in the conditions under 
which the working classes live and labor. 



Letters from the Irish Delegates Appointed by Dail Eireann to Present 

Ireland's Case. 

Mansion House, 

Dublin, May 17, 1919. 
Monsieur Clemenceau, 

President of the Peace Conference, Paris. 

Sir: The treaties now under discussion by the conference of Paris will, presumably, 
be signed by the British plenipotentiaries claiming to act on behalf of Ireland as well 
as Great Britain. 

Therefore, we ask you to call the immediate attention of the peace conference to 
the warning which it is our duty to communicate, that the people of Ireland, through 
all its organic means of declaration, has repudiated and does now repudiate the claim 
of the British Governemnt to speak or act on behalf of Ireland, and consequently no 
treaty or agreement entered into by the representatives of the British Government 
in virtue of that claim is or can be binding on the people of Ireland. 

The Irish people will scrupulously observe any treaty obligation to which they are 
legitimately committed; but the British delegates can not commit Ireland. The 
only signatures by which the Irish nation will be bound are those of its own delegates, 
deliberately chosen. 

We request you to notify the peace conference that we, the undersigned, have been 
appointed and authorized by the duly elected Government of Ireland to act on behalf 
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of Ireland in the proceedings of the conference and to enter into agreements and sign 
treaties on behalf of Ireland. 
Accept, sir, the assurance of our great esteem. 

Eamon de Valera. 

Arthur Griffith. 

George Noble Count Plunkett. 



Mansion House, 
Dublin, May %6, 1919 
Monsieur Georges Clemenceau, 

President of the Peace Conference, Paris. 
"Sir: On May 17 we forwarded to you a note requesting you to ■warn the conference 
that the Irish people will not be bound by the signatures of English or British dele- 
gates to the conference inasmuch as these delegates do not represent Ireland. 

We now further request that you will provide an opportunity for the consideration 
by the conference of Ireland's claim to be recognized as an independent sovereign 
State. 

We send you herewith a general memorandum on the case and beg to direct your 
attention in particular to the following: 

(1) That the rule of Ireland by England has been and is now intolerable; that it is 
contrary to all conceptions of liberty and justice, and as such, on the ground of human- 
ity alone should be ended by the conference. 

(2) That the declared object of the conference is to establish a lasting peace, which 
is admittedly impossible if the legitimate claims of self-determination of nations such 
as Ireland be denied. 

(3) That incorporated with the peace treaty under consideration is a covenant 
establishing a league of nations intended amongst other things to confirm and perpetu- 
ate 'the political relationships and conditions established by the treaty. It is clear 
that it is radically unjust to seek to confirm and perpetuate what is essentially wrong 
and that it is indefensible to refuse an examination of title when a confirmation of 
possession is intended such as that provided by the draft covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

Ireland definitely denies that England or Britain can show any just claim or title 
to hold or possess Ireland and demands an opportunity for her representatives to 
appear before the conference to refute any such claim. 

We feel that these facts are sufficient basis to merit for our requests the consideration 
which we ase sure you, sir, will give them. 
Please accept, Mr. President, the assurance of our great esteem. 

Eamon De Valera. 

Arthur Griffith. 

George Noble Count Plunkett 



Mansion House, 

Dublin, May 26, 1919. 
To the Chairman, 

Council of League of Nations, Paris. 

Sir: The Irish people share the view that a lasting peace can only be secured by 
a world league of nations pledged, when a clash of interests occurs, to use methods of 
conciliation and arbitration instead of those of force. They are consequently desirous 
that their nation should be included as a constituent member of such a league. 

Therefore, we, the delegates of the nation, chosen and duly authorized for the 
purpose by the elected national government of Ireland desire to intimate through 
you that we are ready to take part in any conversations and discussions which may 
be necessary in order that the foundations of the league may be properly laid, and we 
ask the commission to provide us with an opportunity for doing so. 

Apart from the general grounds of right the Irish nation has' a special and peculiar 
interest in the league at present proposed. 

In the form in which the covenant is now drawn up it threatens to confirm Ireland 
in the slavery against which she has persistently struggled since the Enghsn first 
invaded her shores, and to pledge the rest of the civilized world, which has hitherto 
done us no wrong, to discountenance in future our just endeavors to free ourselves 
from the regime of implacable and brutal oppression under which we have suffered 
so long. 
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Ireland is a distinct and separate nation with individual inalienable rights which 
any league of nations founded on justice is bound to recognize. 
Accept, sir, the assurance of our great esteem. 

Eamon de Valera. 

Arthur Griffith. 

George Noble Count • Plunkett. 



o'kelly's letter, no. l. 
[To Premier Clemenceau and all the peace conference delegates.] 

Paris, February 22, 1919. 

Sir: As the accredited envoy of the provisional government of the Irish republic, 
I have the honor to bring to your notice the claim of my Government, in the name of 
the Irish nation, for the international recognition of the independence of Ireland, and 
for the admission of Ireland as a constituent member of the league of nations. 

The Irish people seized the opportunity of the general election of December, 1918, 
to declare unmistakably its national will; only in 26 (out of 105) constituencies of the 
country was England able to find enough "loyalists" to return members favorable to 
the union between Ireland and Great Britain; for the remaining 79 seats the electors 
chose as members men who believed in self-determination; of these, 73, who now 
represent an immense majority of the people, went forward as republican candidates, 
and each of these republican members has pledged himself to assert by every means 
in his power the right of Ireland to the complete independence which she demands, 
under a national republican government, free from all English interferences. 

On the 21st of January, 1919, those of .the republican members whom England had 
not yet cast into her prisons met in the Irish capital in a national "assembly, to which, 
as the only Irish Parliament de jure, they had summoned all Irish members of Parlia- 
ment; on the same day the national assembly unanimously voted the declaration of 
independence appended hereto and unanimously issued the message to the free 
nations likewise appended. 

The national assembly has also caused detailed statement of the case of Ireland|to 
be drawn up; that statement will demonstrate that the right of Ireland to be considered 
a nation admits of no denial, and, moreover, that that right is inferior in no respect to 
that of the new states constituted in Europe and recognized since the war; three mem- 
bers, Eamon de Valera, Mr. Arthur Griffith and Count Plunkett, have been dele- 
gated by the national assembly to present the statement to the peace congress and to 
the league of nations commission in the name of the Irish people. 

Accordingly, I have the honor, sir, to beg you to be good enough to fix a date to 
receive the delegates above named, who are anxious for the earliest possible opportu- 
nity to establish formally and definitely before the peace conference and the league 
of nations commission now assembled in Paris Ireland's indisputable right to inter- 
national recognition for her independence and the propriety of her claim to enter the 
league of nations as one of its constituent members. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Sean T. O'Kelly, 
Delegate of the Provisional Government of the Irish Republic. 



o'kelly's letter, no. 2. 
[To Premier Clemenceau and all the peace conference delegates.] 

Paris, March 31, 1919. 

Sir: On behalf of the Irish nation, whose accredited representative I am, I beg to 
draw your attention, and through you the attention of the peace conference, to the 
following statement with regard to Ireland: 

Ireland is a nation which has exercised the right of self-determination in harmony 
with the principles formulated by President Wilson and accepted by the belligerents 
as the only sure foundation for»a world peace. It is not only in the past that Ireland, 
generation after generation, has striven by force of arms as well as by all pacific means 
to regain her national freedom. At the general election last December the issue, and 
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the only issue, placed before the Irish people was the independence of their country» 
and by a majority of more than three to one the representatives elected by the con- 
stitutional machinery of the ballot box are pledged to the abolition of English rule 
in Ireland. In none of the small nationalities with which the peace conference has 
hitherto occupied itself is the unanimity of the people so great; in none has the na- 
tional desire for freedom been so great; in none has the desire for freedom been asserted 
so unmistakably and with so much emphasis. Following upon the general election, 
an Irish national assembly has met; an Irish republic has been constituted and pro- 
claimed to the world; a president has been appointed, and with him ministers to 
direct different departments of state; a program of domestic policy has been issued; 
and an appeal has been addressed to the nations of the world to recognize the free 
Irish state that has thus been recalled to life. But while the national will has been 
declared and the mechanism of free government is ready, the former is being stifled 
and the latter paralyzed by England's ruthless exercise of military power. The presi- 
dent is a fugitive; the Irish parliament is forced to conduct its business in secret; the 
most elementary civil rights are abrogated; courts-martial are sitting at every center; 
and the gaols are filled with prisoners, victims of every brutality and indignity, whose 
only offense is that they have sought the freedom of their native land. It is in these 
circumstances that the Irish nation, through me, addresses the peace conference. 

Ireland manifestly comes within the scope of the principle? that have been indorsed 
by the civilized nations, and it is for the application of these principles that the 
peace conference is now sitting. Ireland is .weak; England is strong. Ireland in 
every possible way has asserted her right to freedom, which England, by sheer mili- 
tarism, is intent now as always in the past to destroy. It is only by the exercise of 
tyrannical power that Ireland's right to freedom can be denied. It is to the great 
principle of national freedom, represented and embodied in the peace conference, 
that Ireland, exhausted by the cruelties of English rule, her population annihilated 
by one-half within living memory, her industries destroyed, her natural resources 
wasted, her civil liberties ended, her chosen leaders proscribed and treated as felons, 
now makes her appeal. 

Article 10 of the draft covenant of the League of Nations is framed to secure national 
independence against the aggression of an external power. Its terms are as follows: 

"The high contracting powers undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all States 
members of the league. In case of any aggression or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression the executive council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled." 

Ireland, as a nation that has declared its independence and is pledged to the prin- 
ciples of freedom, justice, and peace, desires to subscribe to the covenant of the 
league and to claim as against England the protection of article 10. I submit to the 
conference with profound respect that Ireland's claim is clear and can not with any 
shadow of justice be refused. Should it be rejected, the consequences would be as 
follows: 

1. Ireland henceforth must rely for her deliverance wholly upon her own efforts. 
No such rule has been laid down with regard to any other of the smaller nationalities 
whose emancipation has been made the care of the conference. 

2. Nations which never have denied the right of Ireland to freedom Will deprive 
themselves for the future of the power of countenancing her claim, and will in conse- 
quence be bound for the first time in history to leave her unaided to her own resources 
as indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

3. Article 10 will impose upon all nations, as a condition of membership of the 
league, the obligation to guarantee to Great Britain a title to the possession of Ireland 
and dominion over the Irish people. 

Against the imposition of such slavery upon Ireland, and especially against the 
giving of such a guarantee of title to Great Britain, I enter on behalf of the people of 
Ireland, in whose name I have the honor to speak, the most emphatic protest. 

Great Britain's title to Ireland rests solely upon "the military power of a nation 
to determine the fortunes of a people over whom they ha /e no right to rule except 
the right of force." * . _ , , 

The combined guarantee of such a title against the declared protest of Ireland 
would constitute a definite denial of "the principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one 
another, whether strong or weak," and without the acceptance of that principle 
"no part of the structure of international justice can stand." • 

The guarantee of such a title would be subversive of "the reign of law based upon 
the consent of the governed and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind. 
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The guarantee of such a title would constitute recognition of the right of a strong 
power to serve its own material interest and advantage through the exercise of its 
'exterior influence, and mastery." 

The guarantee of such a title would give Great Britain a warrant to make a nation 
weaker than herself "subject to her purposes and interests." It would confirm the 
claim of Great Britain to rule and dominate the people of Ireland "even in her own 
internal affairs by arbitrary and irresponsible force."_ 

Any guarantee, under article 10, of territorial integrity and political independence 
as affecting Ireland, can rightly enure only to the benefit of the people of Ireland 
themselves. • 

In the name, therefore, of the people of Ireland, I ask that the Irish nation may 
be invited to give their adhesion to the covenant of the League of Nations, and that 
membership of the league — a membership available under article 7, even to colo- 
nies who have freely and legislatively subscribed to the supremacy of the English 
Imperial Parliament — shall not be denied to the government of a free, independent 
Irish republic. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Sean T. 0' Kelly, 
Delegate of the Provisional Government of the Irish Republic. 



Memorandum in Support op Ireland's Clam por Recognition as a Sovereign 

Independent State. 

Ireland is a nation not merely for the reason, which in the case of other countries 
has been taken as sufficient, that she has claimed at all times and still claims to be 
a nation, but also because, even though no claim were put forward on her behalf, 
history shows her to be a distinct nation from remotely ancient times. 

For over a thousand years Ireland possessed, and duly exercised, sovereign inde- 
pendence, and was recognized through Europe as a distinct sovereign State. 

The usurpation of the foreignerhas always been disputed and resisted by the mass 
of the Irish people. 

At various times since the coming of the English the Irish nation has exercised its 
sovereign rights as opportunity offered. 

The hope of recovering its full and permanent sovereignty has always been alive 
in the breasts of the Irish people, and has been the inspiration and the mainspring of 
their political activities, abroad as well as at home. 

English statecraft has long and persistently striven in vain to force the Irish people 
to abandon hope. The English policy of repression, spiritual and material, has ever 
been active from the first intrusion of English power until the present day. 

English policy has always aimed at keeping every new accretion of population 
from without separate from the rest of the nation, and a cause of distraction and 
weakness in its midst. 

Nevertheless, the Irish nation has remained one, with a vigorous consciousness 
of its nationality, and has always succeeded sooner or later in assimilating to its unity 
every new element of the population. 

The Irish nation has never been intolerant toward its minorities and has never 
harbored the spirit of persecution. Such barbarities as p unishm ent by torture, 
witch-burning, capital punishment for minor offenses, etc., so frequent in the judicial 
systems of other countries, found no recognition in Irish law or custom. Twice in 
the seventeenth century — in 1642-1648 and in 1689 — when, after periods of terrible 
persecution and deprivation of lands and liberty, the Irish people recovered for a 
time a dominant political power, they worked out in laws and treaties a policy of full 
religious equality for all dwellers in the island. On each occasion this policy of 
tolerance was reversed by the English power, which, on recovering its mastery, sub- 
jected the Irish race to further large confiscations of property, restrictions of liberty, 
and religious persecutions. More recently, notwithstanding the English policy of 
maintaining as complete a severance as possible, when Irish Protestants became 
attracted to the support of the national cause, the Catholics of Ireland accorded 
political leadership to a succession of Protestant leaders. 

The Irish have long been a thoroughly democratic people. Through their chosen 
leaders, from O'Oonnell to Parnell, they have provided the world with a' model of 
democratic organization in opposition to the domination of privileged classes. 
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If Ireland, on the grounds of national right and proved ability to maintain just 
government is entitled to recover her sovereign independence — and that is her 
demand — the recognition of her right is due from other nations for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Because England's claim to withhold independence from Ireland is based on a 
principle which is a negation of national liberty and subversive of international peace 
and order. England resists Ireland's demand on the ground that the independence 
of Ireland would be, as alleged, incompatible with the security of England, or of 
Great Britain, or of the British Empire, whether this contention is well or ill-founded 
if it is admitted, then any State is justified in suppressing, the independence of any 
nation whose liberty that State declares to be incompatible with its own security. 
An endless prospect of future wars is the natural consequence. 

(2) Because England's government of Ireland has been at all times, and is con- 
spicuously at the present time, an outrage on the conscience of mankind. 

Such a government, especially in its modem quasi-democratic form, is essentially 
vicious. Its character at the best is sufficiently described by a noted English writer, 
John Stuart Mills (Representative Government (1861) chapter 18) : "The Government 
by itself has a meaning and a reality; but such a thing as government of one people 
by another does not and can not exist. One people may keep another as a warren or 
preserve for its own use, a place to make money in, a human cattle farm, to be worked 
for the profit of its own inhabitants. But if the good of the governed is the proper 
business of a government, it is utterly impossible that a people should directly attend 
to it." Consequently, the people of England devolve the power which they hold 
over Ireland upon a succession of satraps, military and civil, who are quite irresponsi- 
ble and independent of any popular control, English or Irish, and represent no interest 
of the Irish people. Recent events show that the essential vices of the government 
are as active now as in former times. 

(3) Because the English temper toward the cause of Irish national liberty produces 
atrocious and intolerable results in Ireland. Among the results are: A depopulation un- 
exampled in any other country however badly governed; wholesale destruction of indus- 
tries and commerce; over-taxation on an enormous scale; diversion of rents, savings, and 
surplus incomes from Ireland to England; opposition to the utilization by the Irish 
people of the economic resources of their country, and to economic development and 
social improvement; exploitation of Ireland for the benefit of English capitalists; 
fomentation of religious animosities; repression of the national culture; maintenance 
of a monstrous system of police rule, by which in the words of an English minister, 
all Ireland is kept "under the microscope" ; perversion of justice, by making political 
service and political subservience almost the sole qualification for judicial positions; 
by an elaborate corruption of the jury system, by the organization of police espionage 
and perjury, and the encouragement of agents provocateurs; and recently and at pre- 
sent, by using for the for the purpose of political oppression in Ireland the exceptional 
powers created for the purposes of the European war. Under these powers military 
government is established, some areas being treated as hostile territory occupied in 
ordinary warfare; a war censorship is maintained over the press and over publications 
generally; printing offices are invaded and dismantled; the police and military are 
empowered to confiscate the property of vendors of literature without any legal proc- 
ess; persons are imprisoned without trial and deported from Ireland; Irish regiments 
in the English army are removed from Ireland, and a large military force, larger than 
at any previous time, with full equipment for modern warfare, has been maintained 
in Ireland; civilians are daily arrested and tried by courts-martial, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. 

What are England's objections to Ireland's independence? 

The one objection in which English statesmen are sincere is that which has been 
already mentioned— that the domination of Ireland by England is necessary for the 
security of England. Ireland, according to the English Navy League, is "Heligoland, 
of the Atlantic, " a naval outpost, to be governed for the sole benefit of its foreign mas- 
ters. This claim, if it is valid, justifies not only the suppression of national liberty, 
but also the weakening of Ireland by depopulation, repression of industry and com- 
merce and culture, maintenance of internal discord, etc. It can also be held to 
justify the subjugation of any small nation by a neighboring great power. 

The proximity of Ireland to England furnishes another plea. But Ireland is not 
as near to England as Belgium, Holland, Denmark, etc., are to Germany, Norway to 
Sweden, Portugal to Spain. In fact, it is this very proximity that makes independ- 
ence necessary for Ireland, as the only condition of security against the sacrifice of 
Irish rights to English interests. 
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A further plea is that, England being a maritime power, her safety depending 
on her navy, and her prosperity depending on maritime commerce, the domination 
of Ireland is for her a practical, necessity — a plea involving that Ireland's natural 
harbors, the best in Europe, must be kept empty of mercantile shipping, except 
for such shipping as carries on the restricted trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Ireland can not admit that the interests of one country,- be they what they may, 
can be allowed to annul the natural rights of another country. If England's plea be 
admitted, then there is an end to national rights, and all the world must prepare to 
submit to armed interests or to make war against them. 

We may expect also to. find the plea insinuated, in some specious form, if not 
definitely and clearly made, that the English rule in Ireland has been and is favorable 
to the peace, progress, and civilization of Ireland. We answer that, on the contrary, 
English rule has never been for the benefit of Ireland, and has never been intended 
for the benefit of Ireland; that it has isolated Ireland from Europe, prevented her 
development, and done everything in its power to deprive her of a national civiliza- 
tion. So far as Ireland at present is lacking in internal peace, is behind other coun- 
tries in education and material progress, is unable to contribute notably to the common 
civilization of mankind, these defects are the visible consequences of English intrusion 
and domination. 

The Irish people have never believed in the sincerity of the public declarations 
of English statesmen in legard to their "war aims," except in so far as those declara- 
tions avowed England's part in the war to have been undertaken for England's par- 
ticular and imperial interests. They have never believed that England went to war 
for the sake of France or Belgium or Serbia, or for the protection or liberation of small 
nationalities, or to make right prevail against armed might. If English -statesmen 
wish to be regarded as sincere, they can prove it to the world by abandoning, not in 
words, but in act, the claim to subordinate Ireland's liberty to England's security. 

Ireland's complete liberation must follow upon the application of President Wilson'B 
principles. It has not resulted from the verbal acceptance of those principles; and 
their rejection is implied in the refusal to recognize for Ireland the right of self-deter- 
mination. Among the principles declared by the President, before and since America 
entered the war, accepted by the American people and adopted by the spokesman 
of the chief allied powers, we cite the following: 

"No peace can rest securely on political or economic restrictions meant to benefit 
some nations and cripple or embarrass others." "Peace should rest upon the rights 
of peoples, not on the rights of governments— the rights of peoples, great and small, 
weak or powerful; their equal- right to freedom and security and self-government, and 
to participation, upon fair terms, in the economic opportunities of the world . " " What 
we demand in this war is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be made 
fit and safe to live in, and particularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving 
nation, which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, 
be assured of justice and fair dealing by other peoples of the world, as against force and 
selfish aggression." "An evident principle runs through the whole of the program I 
have outlined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities, and their 
right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be made the foundation, no part of the structure 
of international justice can stand." 

Speaking on behalf of the American people at New York, on the 27th of September, 
1918, President Wilson said: -"We accepted the issues of the war as facts, not as as any 
group of men either here or elsewhere had defined them, and we can accept no outcome 
which does not squarely meet and settle them. These issues are these: 'Shall the 
military power of any nation or group of nations be suffered to determine the fortunes 
of peoples over whom they have no right to rule, except the right of force?' 'Shall 
strong nations be free to wrong weak nations and make mem subject to their purpose 
and interest?' 'Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their own internal 
affairs, by arbitrary and irresponsible force, or by their own will and choice?' 'Shall 
there be a common standard of right and privilege for all peoples and nations, or shall 
the strong do as they will, and the weak suffer without redress?' 'Shall the assertion 
of right be haphazard and by casual alliance, or shall there be a common concert to 
oblige the observance of common rights? ' No man, no group of men, chose these to be 
the issues of the struggle. They are the issues of it, and they must be settled— by no 
arrangement or compromise or adjustment of interests, but definitely and once for all, 
and with a full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle that the interest of the 
weakest is as safe as the interest of the strongest. * * * The impartial justice meted 
out must involve no discrimination between those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays no favorites 
and knows no standards but the equal rights of the several peoples concerned." 
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If England objects to the application of those principles to the settlement of the 
ancient quarrel between herself and Ireland she thereby testifies: (1) That her inter- 
national policy is entirely based on- her own selfish interest, not on the recognition of 
rights in others, notwithstanding any professions to the contrary. (2) That in her 
future dealings with other nations she may be expected, when the opportunity arises, 
to use her power in order to make her own interest prevail over their rights. (3) That 
her particular object in keeping possession of Ireland is to secure naval and mercantile 
domination over the seas, and in particular over the North Atlantic and the nations 
which have legitimate maritime interests therein; ruling Ireland at the same time 
on a plan of thoroughgoing exploitation for her own sole profit, to the great material 
detriment of Ireland, and preventing the establishment of beneficial intercourse, 
through commerce and otherwise, between Ireland and other countries. 

It is evident that, while Ireland is denied the right to choose freely and establish 
that form of government which the Irish people desire, no international order can be 
founded on the basis of national right and international justice; the claim of the 
stronger to dominate the weaker will once more be successfully asserted ; and there 
will be no true peace. 

It must be recognized that Ireland has already clearly demonstrated her will. At 
the recent general election, out of 105 constituencies 73 returned Republican candi- 
dates and 6 returned representatives who, though not Republicans, will not oppose 
the free exercise of self-determination by the Irish people. Nor is there the slightest 
likelihood that this right will at any time be relinquished. 

The Irish people are thoroughly capable of taking immediate charge of their national 
and international affairs, not less capable than any of the new States which have been 
recognized since the beginning of the war, or which are about to be recognized; and 
by a procedure not less valid than has been held good for other restored or newly- 
established States, they have already formally constituted a national government. 

The effect on the world of the restoration of Ireland to the society of free nations 
can not fail to be beneficial. On the part of the nations in general this fact will be a 
guarantee of the new international order and a reassurance to all the smaller nations. 
On the part of England, if justice to Ireland be not "denied or sold or delayed," the 
fact will be an earnest to other peoples, especially to those whose commerce is borne 
upon the Atlantic Ocean, that .England's naval power is not hostile to the rights and 
legitimate interests of other countries. 

Ireland's voice in the councils of the nations will be wholly in favor of peace and 
justice. Ireland covets no possessions and makes no territorial claims outside of her 
own well-defined geographical bounds. Her liberty can not infringe on that of any 
other people. She will not make any war or aggression or favor any. In remembrance 
of her unexampled progress and prosperity during a brief period of legislative but not 
executive independence (1782-1798), she looks forward confidently to the time when 
she will again be free to contribute to the prosperity of all countries in commercial 
relation with her. 

The longest agony suffered by ally people in history will be ended, the oldest stand- 
ing enmity between two peoples will be removed. England will be relieved of the 
disgrace she bears in the eyes of all peoples, a disgrace not less evident to the remote 
Armenian than to her nearest continental neighbors. 

In proportion as England gives earnest of disinterestedness and good will, in like 
proportion shall Ireland show her readiness to join in with England in allowing the 
past to pass into history. The international ambition of Ireland will be to recreate 
in some new way that period of her ancient independence of which she is proudest, 
when she gave freely of her greatest treasures to every nation within her reach, and 
entertained no thought of recompense or of selfish advantage. 



Extracts form Report to the Secretary op State, Washington. 



Subject: Report — Commerce and Industries. 

IRELAND. 



American Consulate, 
Dublin, Ireland, March 27, 1919. 



Population, 4,390,219; area, 32,585 square miles. 
' Centers of commercial activity, Dublin, Belfast and Cork, with Limerick, London- 
derry and Galway next in importance. 
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Large quantities of agricultural products are exported. Dublin imported 813,952 
tons of general goods in 1917 against 911,585 in 1916. There were 1,217,516 tons of 
coal imported in 1917. The exports consisted of 417,644 tons of general goods in 1917. 
There were 347,028 cattle exported, 398,924 sheep, 108,474 sheep, and 1 978 horses. 
The following comparative statements show the trade of the port of Dublin for the years 
1916 and 1917 set out separately: 



Description. 



Foreign. 



Cross 
channel. 



Irish 
coast. 



Imports, 1916: 

General goods tons. . 

Coal... r -do .... 

Timber loads.. 

Imports, 1917: 

General goods .tons. . 

Coal - do 

Timber loads.. 

Exports, 1916: 

General goods tons.. 

Timber loads. 

Exports, 1917: 

General goods tons. . 

Timber loads. 



388,221 



53,375 
330,965 



12,625 



375 



507,989 

1,146,916 

2,229 

465,552 

1,217,516 

5 635 



12,939 

393,892 
13,595 



15,375 



737 

17,405 



378 

26,024 
1,560 

23,377 
156 



The import trade decreased in ale, bacon, barley, coal, flour and wheat; increased 
in bacon, eggs, potatoes, porter and milk. 

Oversea trade. — In the oversea trade of Dublin the total registered tonnage upon 
which rates were paid in 1917 was 212,488 tons as compared with 299,335 tons in 1916; 
sailing vessels showed a decrease of 58,845 tons. The Dublin cross-channel and coast- 
ing trade for 1917 amounted to 1,559, 375 tons, in 1916 to 1,666,271 tons. The total 
registered tonnage for the year was 1,771,863 tons. 

Exports to the United States from Dublin in 1917, $1,105,025; in 1918, $278,356. 

The chief exports of Dublin were statuary, art works, feathers, rabbit skins, books, 
poplin, malt liquor, spirits, ginger ale, and woolens. 



Belfast, the largest industrial center in Ireland, lies 101 miles northeast of Dublin, 
with an estimated population of 393,000, some 20,000 more than Dublin. It is the 
chief center of the Irish linen manufacture, having within its bounds a very large 
number of spinning mills and power loom weaving factories and the headquarters of 
almost all the firms in that industry. Shipbuilding and rope and cordage making 
constitute the next important industries in that district. The linen industry employs 
70,000 operatives. The total tonnage of* the vessels which arrived in 1918 was 
2,390,082 tons, of which 2,091,471 was cross-channel and coastwise and 308,611 foreign. 

The following table shows some of the principal imports into Belfast in 1918 (long 
tons of 2,240 pounds) and exports for 1918: 



Imports: 

Boots and shoes... tons.. 3,127 

Cement do 7,695 

Oil do.... 53,941 

Coal do.... 1,362,248 

Coke do.... 14,575 

Phosphate do 36,986 

Barley do.... 23,711 

Flour do.... 102,089 

Corn do.... 41,395 

Rye do.... 20,413 

Wheat tons.. 79,831 

Iron and steel products, 

tons 147,631 



Imports — Continued. 

Flax seed tons. 

Sugar do... 

Tobacco do. . . 

Cotton and cotton goods, 
tons 

Wood loads. 

Brick tons . 

Exports: 

Aerated waters tons. 

Apples and pears, .do. . . 

Bacon do. . . 

Butter do. . . 

Cottons do. . . 



5,224 

24,103 

4,647 

57,369 

45,279 

7,200 

5,037 
4,519 
2,549 
1,577 
8,925 
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Exports — Continued. 

Cattle head. 

Cordage tons. 

Eggs do... 

Boxes do. . . 

Felt do... 

Hay do... 

Horses do. . . 

Iron pre do. . . 

Scrap iron do. . . 

Linen do... 

Linen yarn do. . . 

Machinery do. . . 



138, 
8, 
17, 
10, 
18, 
27, 
10, 
30, 
35, 
45, 
3, 



672 
912 
365 
901 
389 
146 
368 
374 
045 
226 
369 
443 



Exports— Continued . 

Manure tone . 

Pigs number. 

Pork tons. 

Rope do... 

Sheep number. 

Seed tons. 

Timber do... 

Manufactured tobacco, 

tons 

Whisky do . . . 

Waste do... 



7,069 

3,765 
791 

5,428 
26, 408 
12,373 

6,196 

3,751 
23, 447 
10,483 



LIMERICK (UNITED STATES CONSULAR REPORT, 1918). 

Limerick, a maritime city in the Province of Munster, is 129 miles from Dublin and 
is situated in the northern extremity of the estuary of the River Shannon. It has a 
population of 46,170 and is an important railway center. . There are in Limerick 
several important industries including a distillery, four bacon-curing plants, clothing 
factories, tanneries, foundries, flour and saw mills, cream and condensed-milk fac- 
tory. The flour-milling trade has become extensive and supplies the greater part of 
the southwest and northwest of Ireland. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Londonderry, a seaport in the Province of Ulster, is situated on the River Foyle 
and has a population of 39,892. It is 176 miles from Dublin. The industries include 
flour mills, foundries, distilleries, tanneries, shirt factories, sawmills, shipyard. 

latest available statistics for ireland. 

Office of Foreign Trade Adviser, 

Department of State, 
Washington April 16, 1919. 
In the following tables Irish imports and exports mean all goods imported or exported 
by Ireland, whether from or to Great Britain, the colonies, or foreign countries. The 
terms include not only the colonial and foreign trade but also the cross-channel trade 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

The following shows the total estimated value of all imports into and exports from 
Ireland 1914-1917, inclusive. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1914 


$360,095,364 
428,010,213 
511,982,157 
586,997,230 


$376,234,234 
411,041,176 
507,238,765 
654,836,240 


$736,329,599 

839,051,388 

1,019,220,922 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1,241,833,470 





The Increase in the money value of the trade as shown above signified an increase in prices rather than 
an increase in the commodities dealt with. 

Principal Irish exports, 1914^-1916, inclusive. 





1914 


1915 


1 


1914 


1915 


Linen 


£16,546,932 
14,345,161 
4,372,096 
4,487,326 
■ 4,924,024 
6,703,250 
2,275,174 
2,756,363 
1,930,377 


£17,762,884 
15,826,617 
5,686,009 
6,223,905 
6,164,436 
4,721,500 
2,519,523 
2,817,640 
1,859,977 




£1,947,709 

1,915,711 

1,431,045 

736,688 


£2,551,859 


Cattle 




1,860,438 


Bacon 




1,121,520 


Poultry 


Pigs 

TotaKabove)... 
Other exports 

Total exports. . . 


1,172,139 






Steamers 


64,371,856 
12,939,196 


, 70,288,647 


Cotton goods... 


14,174,761 






Whisky 


$376,234,235 


8411,041,178 
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Estimated value of Irish exporting industries, 1916, $507,238,765. 

[From American Consular Report.] 

Principal imports, quantities and values, foreign and colonial produce, manufac- 
tures at three ports for year 1917. 

Dublin $26,938,304.16 

Belfast 52,-816,869.07 

Cork 13,551,609.31 

At three next ports, year 1917. 

Limerick 5, 269, 670. 06 

Londonderry 1,679,524.28 

Waterford 2,262,250.92 

AGRICULTURE. 
[American Consular Report, Mar. 27, 1919.) 

In the past two years the people of Ireland have been able to add nearly a million 
more acres to the tillage area. There were only 50 tractors at work in 1916 as compared 
with 700 last year. Modern machinery has been introduced and reapers, binders and 
potato diggers are being employed everywhere, with encouraging results. The fol- 
lowing table shows the area under cultivation of principal crops in 1914 as compared 
with 1918: 



Crops. 


1914 


1918 




Acra. 
2,487,513 
583,069 
1,028,758 
36,913 
172,289 
49,253 


Acra. 
2,470,417 




695,396 




1,580,501 




158,222 




185,758 




141,538 










4,815,265 


5,711,127 





Produce of the grain crops in Ireland in 1918, with comparisons for 1917 and 1916. 
ESTIMATED TOTAL PRODUCE. 



Crops. 



1918 



1917 



1916 



Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

ESTIMATED ACREAGE. 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley. 

Eye 



Hundred- 
weight. 
3,048,447 
28,971,121 
3,582,564 
121,196 



Hundred- 
weight. 
2,449,745 
27,046,257 
3,374.199 
111,473 



Hundred- 
weight 
1,514,482 
17,815,348 
2,801,711 
96032 



157,326 

1,579,337 

184,712 

8 947 


124,082 

1,463,737 

177,135 

7,640 



76,438 

1,071,593 

150,063 

6,611 



POTATOES. 

Next in importance to the grain crop comes the potato crop. The produce of thi9 
crop in 1900 amounted to 1,841,832 tons, a figure which had increased last year-to 
4,150,740 tons. Although Ireland grows 4,000,000 tons of potatoes annually, she 
exports only about 400,000 tons of the crop. 

The estimated average yield of the potato crop in Ireland in 1918 was 5.5 tons per 
statute acre. The acreage of the crop in 1918 amounted to 701,847 acres. 
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Turnips, mangels, and cabbage. 

1917 



Turnips 
Mangels 




Tons. 
4,624,834 
1,834,164 

245,487 



Table 8. — Estimated total production of principal crops in Ireland, 1914-1917, inclusive. 



Crops. 



1914 



1915 



1916 



1917 



Hay 

Potatoes 

Oats 

Wheat.. 
Barley.. 
Flax.... 



Tons. 
4,268,627 
3,445,770 
18,081,961 
757,154 
3,460,018 
18,126 



Tons. 
5,096,772 
3,710,063 
19,601,117 
1,734,407 
2,522,084 
9,664 



Tons. 
5,325,432 
2,433,346 
17,815,318 
1,514,482 
2,801,711 
14,492 



Tons. 
4,701,942 
4,152,740 
27,046,257 
2,449,745 
3,374,199 
15,362 



Dairy farming is a prominent factor in Irish agriculture; allied to this industry 
of milk production is the making of butter, and the production of eggs, pigs, and 
poultry. 

The following table shows the number of live stock in Ireland in 1914 as compared 
with 1918: 

Table No. 9. 





1914 


1918 




1914 


1918 




619,354 

30,942 

244,487 

5,051,645 


618, 807 

23,563 

232,159 

4,863,282 




8,600,581 

1,305,638 

242,243 

2,918,749 


3,827,178 
974,885 










277,114 


Cattle 




24,421,230 









MINERALS. 



[Consular report, Mar. 27, 1918.] 



A substantial increase could be maintained under improved conditions. A good 
deal of prospecting work has been done on the Avoca Group of copper mines in County 
Wicklow and it is now estimated that considerable quantities of low-grade copper 
ore has been proved. Boring in Ireland has been undertaken in certain areas to 
determine the thickness and value of cannel coal, but as yet the investigation has 
not reached any conclusive stage. It was estimated that the minimum quantity of 
coal remaining in half a dozen Irish coalfields amounted to 300,000,000 tons of good 
quality. 

In 1916, 89,833 tons of coal were mined in Ireland. 

In 1917, 116,322 tons of coal were mined in Ireland. 



MANUFACTURES. 
[Consularjreport, Mar. 27, 1918.] 

There are in Ireland practically no inland manufacturing or large mining districts 
exchanging traffic with each other and with seaports. Such goods as there are for 
export, import, or internal trade are almost entirely of the nature of food products 
or light goods requiring speed in delivery. There are no steamship lines running to 
this country (Ireland) but an endeavor is being made to arrange for direct lines be- 
tween the United States and Ireland. 

168794—20 20 
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AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN IRELAND. 

Male workers over 20 years of age, 60-hour week, six days, 10 hours each: 

Group 1 per day. . $1. 15 

Group 2 per day. . 1. 05 

Group 3 per day. . . 95 

Male workers 18 to 20 years old, 10-hour day: 

Group 1 per day. . $1. 03 

Group 2 per day. . . 95 

Group 3 per day. . . 89 

Male workers 16 to 18 years old, 10-hour day: 

Group 1 per day. . $0.71 

Group 2 per day. . . 63 

Group 3 per day. . . 57 

Nine-hour day, 6 cents less per day. 

Female agricultural Workers average much less per day in wages than males, their 
wages ranging from 67 cents down to 49 cents per day. 

CORK. 

Cork, the capital of the Province of Munster, is situated on the River Lee, which 
here divides into two main branches and forms an island, and is 11 miles inland from 
the entrance of the river into Cork Harbor. It is 165 miles south of Dublin and has a 
population of 100, 022. 

Promising industrial prospects are opened up for the city and county of Cork by 
the establishment of a tractor plant here by Henry Ford & Son, of Dearborn, Mich., 
and the acquisition of the Passage West and Rushhrooke Docks by Furness, Withy & 
Co. These two firms, it is expected, will play a leading part in the future in i u tria ; 
progress of the whole south of Ireland. 

AGRICULTURE THE STAPLE INDUSTRY OF COUNTY CORK. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of County Cork. Whilst the imports of live stock 
are of small proportions and consist chiefly of prize animals, the exports, on the other 
hand, are of larger dimensions and disclose the considerable extent to which agricul- 
turists in the south rely upon the raising of live stock as the main branch of their 
industry. Following is a statement of live stock exports at Cork Port taken from the 
records of the harbor commissioners and covering fiscal years ending June 30: 



Live stock. 



1911 



1912 



1913 


1914 


Number. 


Number. 


50,074 


23,931 


44,481 


45,849 


75,992 


30,534 


14,177 


11,252 


1,830 


1,741 


058 


884 


Tons. 


Tons. 


684 


785 



Total. 



Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Horses and ponies 
Asses 

Poultry. 



Number. 
38,012 
45,601 
59,811 
15,916 
1,664 
704 

Tons. 
614 



Number. 
38,067 
16,853 
60,142 
20,560 
1,667 
554 

Tom. 
713 



Number. 
150,084 
152,584 
226,479 
61,905 
6,902 
2,530 

Tons. 
2,776 



Live stock. 



1915 



1916 



1917 


1918 


Number. 


Number. 


49,484 


39,279 


17,034 


35,769 


58,922 


49,044 


83,300 


19,060 


374 


418 


10 


24 


Tom. 


Tom. 


700 


319 



Total. 



Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Horses and ponies 
Asses 

Poultry 



Number. 
65,254 
63,941 
46,565 
11,881 
994 
79 

Tons. 
612 



Number. 
47,899 
23,838 
35,054 
20,319 
450 
27 

Tom. 
720 



Number. 
201,910 
140,582 
189,585 
84,590 
2,236 
140 

Tons. 
2,351 
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It will be noticed from these figures that, comparing the combined returns of the 
war with those m the pre-war period, the export of cows and pigs increased, whilst 
the export trade in the other classes declined. The falling off in the export of calves 
(under one y_ear old) taken in conjunction with the .increased numbers of cows ex- 
ported may signify either (1) that war prices and conditions led to a drain on the capi- 
tal reserves of the live stock industry of the country, or (2) that the finishing of im- 
mature stock was found to be more profitable by raisers than was the case in pre-war 
years. 

SHIPMENTS OP DAIRY PRODUCE. 

The harbor commissioners' returns show that, despite the agricultural capacity 
and potentiality of the county, the export trade in agricultural produce is of small 
proportions. The exports of potatoes, hay, barley, wheat, and vegetables are com- 
paratively small. Under this bead oats form the chief item. 

The south of Ireland was long noted for its dairy produce. The rise and spread of 
creameries throughout the country within recent years and the excellence of the butter 
produced under this system are factors that are fast winning back for Irish butter that 
position in the world's markets which it enjoyed in former generations. The bulk of 
this butter finds a ready market in Great Britain, being consigned thereto through 
the ports of Rosslare and Dublin. This explains the comparatively small proportions 
of the figures of butter exports through the port of Cork given in the following table, 
the falling off in the war period being due to restrictions on exports: 



Articles. 



1911 


1912 


1913 


Tom. 


Tons. 


Tom. 


29 


153 


156 


3,600 


1,890 


3,311 


11,700 


12,154 


12,546 


42 


64 


46 


5,188 


4,931 


5,581 


944 


1,213 


1,242 



1914 



Total. 



Cream 

Condensed milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Margarine 



Tom. 
147 
5,153 
12,656 
91 
5,090 
1,276 



Tons. 

485 

13,954 

49,056 

243 

20,790 

4,675 



Articles. 



1915 


1916 


1917 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


98 


92 


169 


3,683 


3,436 


2,525 


12,017 


12,885 


12,009 


84 


153 


70 


5,613 


5,477 


5,243 


1,684 


2,763 


3,814 



1918 



Total. 



Cream 

Condensed milk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Margarine 



Tons. 
39 
1,135 
9,655 
126 
5,241 
3,052 



Tom. 
398 
10,779 
46,566 
433 
21,574 
11,313 



The important character of the egg and poultry trade can be readily seen from the 
large annual export of eggs through Cork (there being also heavy consignments through 
EosslaTe and Dublin), from the exports of live poultry, and from the exports of feathers, 
comprising some 300 tons annually. This growing industry is mainly carried on by 
the womenfolk of the county. ' Both the cheese and the margarine industries are of 
comparatively recent introduction into Ireland and both give promise of considerable 
expansion in the near future. During the latter years of the war the exportation of 
margarine was prohibited except under license, and the Irish market in that commod- 
ity was supplied mainly by the four Irish factories, two of which are located in the 
city of Cork. 

EXPORTS OP MEAT PRODUCTS AND FISH. 

Meat products arid fish form another important group of exports, the harbor com- 
missioners' returns showing the following shipments from Cork during the past eight 
years: 



Articles. 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Total. 


Bacon 


Tons. 

8,076 

336 

336 

18 

2,790 


Tons. 

9,690 

458 

400 

10 

2,593 


Tom. 

10,333 

263 

363 

29 

679 


Tom. 

9,074 

376 

353 

72 

3,349 


Tom. 
37,173 


Pork 


1,433 




1,452 




129 


Fish (all kinds). 


9,411 
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Articles 



1915 



1916 



1917 * 1918 



Total 



Bacon 

Pork 

Hams 

Beef (fresh, salt) 

Fish (all kinds). 



Tom. 

8,507 

1,598 

193 

27 

2,769 



Tom. 

7,120 

672 

115 

1 

3,453 



Tom. 

7,618 

418 

73 

4 

3,373 



Tom. 


Tom. 


6,034 


29,279 


411 


3,099 


21 


402 


12 


44 


6,412 


16,007 



The falling off in the exports of bacon and hams and the increase in exports of pork 
were due to war conditions. The raising of pigs was affected by the scarcity and 
dearness of imported feeding stuffs, whilst the slaughtering of swine was permitted 
only on a rationing basis. The small trade in dressed beef, when _ contrasted with this" 
large exportation of live cattle, can not fail to arrest the attention, pointing, as the 
figures do, to the opening that exists for the establishment at Cork of a dressed-meajt 
industry. 

TRADE IN OTHER LOCAL MANUFACTURES. 

In addition to woolen and provision industries, Cork possesses factories engaged in 
the production of linens and cotton textiles, ready-to-wear and hosiery goods; leather; 
boots, shoes, and saddlery; paints, varnishes, and chemicals; soaps, candles, and gly- 
cerin; starch, bluing, and borax; furniture and bedding; tobacco, cigarettes, and snuff; 
aerated waters, cider, whisky, porter, and stout; wheaten flour; and castings and metal 
work. There is, however, but a small export trade carried on in these commodities as 
the following figures show: 



Articles. 



1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Tone. 


Tom. 


Tons. 


Tom. 


2,019 


1,794 


1,716 


1,705 


137 


157 


142 


173 


62 


125 


116 


101 


79 


74 


81 


68 


321 


342 


339 


294 


84 


76 


19 


16 


25 


44 


64 


71 


37 


39 


16 


23 


596 


1,112 


399 


694 


568 


982 


846 


1,046 


17 


104 


70 


59 


66 


62 


82 


57 


136 


185 


167 


132 


324 


345 


341 


297 



Total. 



Fertilizers 

Soap and candles 

Varnishes and paints 

Magnesia .' 

Drugs 

Starch, bluing, and borax 

Aerated waters 

Cider 

Ale, beer, and porter 

Whisky and alcohol 

Tobacco, manufactured... 
Cotton and linen goods . . . 

Woolens and hosiery 

Apparel and drapery 



Tom. 

7,234 
609 
401 
302 

1,296 
195 
204 
115 

2,801 

3,442 
250 
267 
620 

1,307 



Articles. 



1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Tom. 


Tons. 


Tom. 


Tom. 


1,147 


821 


2,572 


527 


108 


50 


90 


45 


67 


48 


26 


18 


95 


126 


155 


128 


2 


3 


12 


15 


112 


96 


33 


10 


35 


15 


21 


7 


11 


7 


31 


32 


254 


143 


85 


77 


1,290 


1,248 


603 


646 


42 


62 


157 


49 


43 


28 


33 


25 


160 


225 


257 


234 


354 


295 


25 


174 



Total. 



Fertilizers 

Soap and candles 

Varnish and paints 

Magnesia 

Drugs 

Starch, bluing, and borax. 

Aerated waters 

Cidor 

Ale, beer, and porter 

Whisky and alcohol 

Tobacco, manufactured... 
Cotton and linen goods . . . 

Woolens and hosiery 

Apparel and drapery 



lorn. 
5,067 
293 
159 

504 
32 
251 
78 
81 
559 
3,787 
310 
129 
876 
1,073 



Small as was the volume of these exports in prewar years it will be noticed that, with 
the exception of magnesia, starch, bluing, and borax, whisky and alcohol, manu- 
factured tobacco, and woolens and hosiery goods, such exports seriously declined 
during the war. 
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CORK'S PURCHASES OF CEMENT, COAL, IRON, ETC. 

Chief among the building materials imported is Portland cement. In the years 
1911-1914 approximately 62,000 tons of cement were imported into Cork, such pur- 
chases falling to 42,000 tons during the years of war. Iron ore pyrites and phosphate 
rock are brought in in considerable quantity in connection with the large fertilizer in- 
dustry carried on near the city. Of coal and coke for fuel, power, and lighting pur- 
poses, Cork imports by water some 500,000 tons annually. The exigencies of the war 
focused attention on Ireland's undeveloped coal and peat resources, and it is expected 
that developments in this direction will take place in the near future. 

The imports of iron jind steel for local engineering works fell from 32,000 tons in the 
years 1911-1914 to 20,000 tons in 1915-1918; of raw tobacco for local tobacco and 
cigarette factories, from 500 tons to 340 tons; of furniture, to less than 1,600 tons in the 
war years. In this connection it is noteworthy that Cork furniture factories extended 
their plant and increased their output during the war, thus securing a larger and better 
grip on the home market. In connection with the textile trade, it is interesting to note 
that the imports of apparel, hosiery, rugs, woolenSj and blankets increased from 600 
tons in 1911-1914 to 900 tons in 1915-1918. As against this the importation of cotton 
and linen goods, canvas, hessians, etc., fell from 8,600 tons before the war to 7,600 tons 
during the war period. 

FOREIGN TRADE FOR FIVE TEARS. 

Data relating to the foreign trade of the port of Cork (including Kinsale, Queens- 
town, Roberts Cove, and Youghal) — as opposed to the figures just given, which include 
coastwise traffic as well — are avilabje only up to the end of the calendar year 1917. 
The official figures for that and the preceding four calendar years follow: 



Articles. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


IMPOSTS. 

Breadstufls: 


2,148,300 
5,840 

1,048,400 
2,900 
7,990 

12,091 
3,964 

2,034 

5,188 

4,413 

21,316 

14,974 

259,651 


1,874,200 

2,830 

876,300 

2,400 

20,915 

5,885 
3,450 

1,852 

7,712 

2,605 

14, 255 

12, 791 

187,265 


2,233,400 


1,407,800 


909, 300 


Wheat '. do 


815, 1G0 


926,900 


1,326,400 
33,900 


Fish, eared (not canned) do ' 

Meat, fresh and refrigerated: 


20,880 


20,945 


10, 258 










Metals and ores: 








Pyrites of iron and copper do 

Oil , Petroleum .' galls . . 

Paper and articles of paper cwt. . 

Phosphate of lime, and rock phosphate, 


4,710 

1,621,348 

994 

15,078 

31,998 


6,483 


8,212 
17,098,575 






14, 246 

171,450 

8 

242 

15, 566 
$92,352 


6,293 


Sugar: 

Refined cwt. . 




150,468 




284,784 

29,382 
S413, 545 


159, 111 

27, 499 
$277,045 


10 

23,528 
$32, 927 


15 


Woodandtimber: Sawn orsplit, planed or 
dressed, and sleepers loads . . 


571 

$202,222 




$7,583,443 


$6,806,924 


$8,243,408 


$10,039,609 


$13,449,609 


EXPORTS. 

Breadstuff s: Oats cwt. . 


225,444 


85,165 

$381,319 

$97 


2,140 


6,110 






All other do 


134,280 






• $2,774 










$369, 766 


$511,007 


$5,937 


$15,986 


$2,774 







DECLARED EXPORTS FROM CORK TO UNITED STATES. 

Although several of the articles that ordinarily form an important part of Cork's 
trade with the United States disappeared from the list of declared exports in 1918, the 
value of the mackerel shipped was sufficiently greater than in 1917 and 1916 to make 
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the total value for last year exceed the total for either of the two preceding twelve 
months, as the following statement shows: 



Articles. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Feathers: 


10,708 

3,502 

1,214,200 

26,200 

12,000 

5,536 


$4,564 
3,735 

89,863 
6,844 

24,457 
8,708 
6.525 
7,350 


524 


$244 












Fish: Mackerel do 


2,093,540 
18,868 


248,651 
6,919 


2,394,600 


$295,563 








Whisky. pf. galls. . 


584 
10,381 


3,521 

11,956 

113 






a 1,270 


3,129 






170 












Total 




152,046 




271,404 




298,862 











a Yards. 



STATEMENT OF THE IRISH NATIONAL BUREAU, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Irish National Bureau desires to present, for consideration of 
your committee, a transcript of a speech by Horace Greeley, at a 
meeting of the Friends of Ireland, August 12, 1848, which is taken 
from his own manuscript. It reads : 

To the people of the United States: 

Fellow citizens: Why is it that the wrongs and woes of Ireland are regarded by 
a portion of your number with indifference or complacency? It can not be the 
result of mere theological diversities, since those existed with respect to Poland, 
Greece, and the South American Republics, all of which, during their several struggles 
for independence were regarded by our people without distinction or considerable 
exception with the warmest and most active sympathy. The facts that Ireland 
is nearer us than any portion of Europe which has so warmly enlisted our feelings, 
and that many thousands of our people are her children or the descendants of her 
children, ought to have induced a warmer interest in her welfare than in that of 
remote and unrelated races. 

But a very large proportion of our people have inherited the English prejudices 
of their forefathers and kindred, who have too long mistaken the vices and failings 
engendered by ages of oppression and despair for natural elements of the Irish char- 
acter, and who have imbibed the notion that the Irish are unfit for independence 
because they exhibit the effects of ages of subjugation and Blavery. Of this error, 
the history of that people on every soil but that of their nativity affords the most 
conclusive refutation. 

Ireland has at length resolved to struggle earnestly^ for the recovery of her freedom 
and nationality. The religious and other feuds which have so long distracted and 
crippled her'are being melted in the fires of fraternity and patriotism. Her warring 
factions, under the pressure of experience and suffering, are gradually consolidating 
into one people. The Irish nation is about to reconstitute itself, with a view to the 
great ends of securing its just rights and redressing its wrongs. And if sufferings 
intense and general endured through ages— if destitution so vast and extreme as to 
convulse the unaccustomed with norror — if generous sympathies with the cause 
ef universal freedom and blood freely poured out in torrents in assisting the liberties 
of other nations, may be deemed to constitute any claim to the ardent and effective 
sympathiesof the free, then may Ireland justly claim the countenance and favor of 
Americans in the struggle on which she is now embarking. 

Fellow citizens: If there be any among you who cherish prejudices against Ireland 
or her people, and on that account look coldly on her strivings for self-government, 
we beseech you to put aside such unworthy illusions and look at the whole subject 
in the light of philanthropy and eternal justice. We ask nothing for Ireland that we 
do not earnestly desire for all mankind. But, believing that government based on 
the subjugation of one nation to another can never be just nor beneficent— that the 
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evils for centuries endured by Ireland are unequaled in the history of modern States — 
and that the generous devotion of many of her sons to the cause of American inde- 
pendence at the outset of our national career, give her a peculiar claim upon the 
affection and gratitude of our people, we appeal to you for such manifestations of 
your sympathy with her efforts as are demanded by the principles, the institutions, 
and the history of American freedom. Act promptly as well as earnestly, fellow 
citizens, and the blessings of millions redeemed from thraldom and famine shall be 
your never-failing reward. The day is not distant when the electric currents of an 
enlightened and elevated public opinion shall govern the^destinies of nations, forming 
a cheap and discriminating substitute for armies, fortresses, and artillery. Aid us in 
the inauguration of this new and beneficent power, whose foundations are broad as 
humanity and whose reign shall be enduring as the world. 
Presented by Edmund P. Sullivan, 

1051 Munsey Building, Washington. 

RESOLUTIONS OP COMMODORE JOHN BARRY BRANCH, FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM. 

Sugar Notch, Pa., November ts, 1919. 

At a meeting of Commodore John Barry Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of Sugar 
Notch, Pa., held November 23, 1919, the following resolutions were adopted: 
Whereas our country entered the recent great war for the purpose of making the world 

safe for democracy, and of releasing weak and oppressed nations from the fetters of 

bondage; and 
Whereas the proposed League of Nations contains provisions entirely subversive of 

these ends, which would place our country in the same category with Liberia, 

Haiti, and other backward and benighted governmente, with 1 vote in the League 

to Great Britain's 6, and also provisions that would doom Ireland to perpetual and 

irrevocable servitude to England, thus shattering her cherished hope of freedom 

and justice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, in view of these premises, we express our hearty and unanimous 
approval of the action of the United States Senate in rejecting the proposed League 
of Nations; and that, while most of our branch are not of the same political faith as 
the majority of the Senate, ye,t we accord them due meed of credit for the truly Ameri- 
can stand they have taken on this momentous question: And be it further 

Resolved, That, while we are all citizens of the United States, to which, first, last 
and always, we owe and proudly acknowledge unqualified allegiance, we hereby 
most earnestly urge official recognition of the IriBh republic by the United States 
Government, as truly righteous, proper, and just; in harmony with the great Prin- 
ciples of justice and equality upon which our Nation was founded, and for which 
Bhe has always unwaveringly stood: And be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be given to the public press, and a copy sent to the 
United States Senate. 

Rev. R. R. Fttzpatrick, 
J. P; Deane, 
Manus J. Cooney, 

Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM, BUFFALO, 
N. Y., DECEMBER 4, 1919 (RE: MASON RESOLUTION). 

Buffalo, N. Y., December 11, 1919. 
Chairman Foreign Affairs Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir: I beg to submit on behalf of the Friends of Irish Freedom, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., the accompanying resolutions which were adopted at a meeting held 
in Buffalo December 4, 1919. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

■ John T. Smith, 

President Friends of Irish Freedom, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kathryn F. McGee, 

Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM, BUFFALO, 

N. T., DECEMBER 4, 1919. 

Whereas a bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives by Representative 
Mason, of Illinois, providing for recognition of the republic of Ireland and for diplo- 
matic and consular representation thereto; and 

Whereas precedents for such action on the part of the Congress of the United States 
in the case of the Irish republic have already been established : Be it ' 
Resolved, That the Friends of Irish Freedom, of Buffalo, N. Y., respectfully urge 

the Committee on Foriegn Affairs to report the bill favorably. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH McGARRITY, 3714 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December 10, 1919. 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: You are the apostolic successors of the fathers who 
m fundamental principles of the religion of freedom- were animated 
not by the technicalities of alien law, but by the free spirit of the 
faith they held. I shall submit to you as I would have submitted to 
them — and they would not have it otherwise nor would you — an 
argument based on the principles they established and of which you 
are now the custodians for the niceties of laws made by usurpers for 
usurpers can have no place in a tribunal where freemen plead before 
freemen the revealed, accepted, and professed American standard of 
government is government of the people, by the people, for the people. 

To-day Ireland is occupied by over 100,000 British troops armed 
with tanks, airplanes, machine guns, and every implement of force. 
On this army rests British authority in Ireland; it is essential to 
British authority or the British would not tax their bankrupt treasury 
with the colossal expense this army entails; without this army, there- 
fore, the British authority in Ireland ceases. To-day in Ireland 
there is a congress composed of Irishmen elected by a majority of 
three-fourths of the total electorate to govern the people of Ireland, 
not for the English, but for the Irish; the American standard of Gov- 
ernment is as applicable in Ireland as it is in America. Tested by that 
standard the congress of the republic of Ireland has a governmental 
title that is unsurpassed even by America. It is a title based on the 
indestructible will to freedom of the Irish nation. A title asserted 
even unto death by every generation of Irishmen. A title founded 
upon the supreme power of the ballot and upon the first law of 
democracy — that is, majority rule; there is no American that wul 
question the validity of that title. 

To-day in Ireland the British army is unable to enforce British 
authority. It makes nothing, it adds nothing, to the wealth or cul- 
ture of Ireland and nothing to the happiness of the people. It 
attempts to strangle the press, but the press survives: to prohibit 
assembly, but meetings occur. It attempts to ban the Irish tongue, 
but that tongue is heard all over the land. It attempts to terrorize 
the people, but the people refuse to be terrorized. It attempts to 
outlaw the national associations, as if the nation could be outlawed, 
and it forbids the congress of the republic to meet, but the congress 
meets and legislates and administers; that congress authorized a 
national loan. The British suppressed 40 newspapers for printing 
the prospectus of that loan. To possess the prospectus of that loan 
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was penal; yet the loan was oversubscribed. In other words, the 
British authority in Ireland is uselessly and wastefully engaged in 
futile attempts to thwart the national life of the people of Ireland in 
their attempts. The British authority in Ireland to-day differs in' no 
essential from the German authority in Belgium during the German 
occupation. You will remember how the indomitable courage of the 
Belgians was expressed in an effective though invisible Government 
that was the de facto Government of Belgium and that prevailed and 
triumphed in spite of the military power which tried to suppress it. 
The invisible government of the republic of Ireland to-day is a thou- 
sand times more effective than was its Belgian prototype. The 
Kaiser's writ ran in Belgium j King George's writ does not run in 
Ireland. The Belgians recognized the German courts. The Irish do 
nbt recognize the English courts or judges in Ireland. Will you rec- 
ognize in Ireland what you rightfully abhored and denounced in 
Belgium ? 

The republic of Ireland has an army of 100,000 men. Its authority 
of that army is such that the British army has enjoyed practical 
immunity from reprisals for three years, in spite of every species of 
provocation. The courts of the republic maintain inviolate the rights 
of the people, and even the landed gentry seek and find redress there, 
as is recorded in the London Nation, November 22, 1919, page 260. 
These courts sit in secret. "It is an offense against English law to 
take part in their proceedings, and yet their writ runs and their ver- 
dicts are obeyed." Without a press at times the government of the 
republic proceeds, for it is attuned to the minds of millions of Irish 
men and women and thinks their thoughts. It issues no flamboyant 
proclamations or edicts, but applies itself to the organizing of the life 
of the people and to the molding of their economic and educational 
future. Unless the people be destroyed the government of the 
republic of Ireland can not be destroyed, for it is the government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, and it shall prevail. 

To-day in Ireland there is, on the one hand, an authority resting 
on British bayonets that gives sanction to futile arbitrary decrees 
issued by an appointed bureaucracy; and, on the other hand, an 
authority resting on the will of the Irish people effectively directing 
the destinies of that people in ways of peace and progress in spite of 
the armed forces of England, namely, the authority of the republic of 
Ireland, tested , by the revealed, accepted, and professed American 
standard of government; there is one de facto government in Ireland, 
and only one. The government of the republic of Ireland, and I am 
confident that you, who are the custodians of the faith of freedom 
that our fathers triumphantly vindicated for America, will so decide. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS ROCK, OFFICIALLY REPRESENTING 
THE CENTRAL FEDERATED UNION OF GREATER NEW 
YORK AND VICINITY, AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, AND REPRESENTING 350,000 
MEMBERS. 

I desire to present to vour committee, first, my credentials as the 
representative of 350,000 members of the Central Federated Union 
of Greater New York and Vicinity, a copy of which is attached, and, 
secondly, a copy of a letter issued by the Central Federated Union, 
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in which the bill now being considered by your committee is heartily 
indorsed. I have been delegated to call this matter to your atten- 
tion on behalf of the organization which I represent. 

Central Federated Union 
Of Greater New York akd Vicinity, 

New York, December 8, 1919. 
To whom it may concern, greeting: 

This credential and permission has been granted to Thomas Rock as representing 
the Central Federated Union of Greater New York and Vicinity at the hearing at 
Washington, D. C, relative to H. R. 3404, introduced by Mr. Mason. 
Attest: 

Ernest Bohm, Corresponding Secretary. 
(Representing 350,000 members.) 

Central Federated Union 
Op Greater New York and Vicinity, 

New York, December 1, 1919. 
To all central bodies, greeting: 

The Central Federated Union of Greater New York and Vicinity desires to call 
your attention to the following: 

"A bill (H. R. 3404) by Mr. Mason in the House of Representatives, to provide 
for the salaries of a minister and consuls to the Republic of Ireland. 

"Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation be made out of the Treasury of the United 
States to provide salaries for a minister and consuls to the Republic of Ireland, in the 
sum of $14,000." 

We have indorsed this bill because 80 per cent of the Irish people have self-deter- 
mined to establish an Irish Republic in 1918, and because, quoting from President 
Wilson's Mount Vernon speech, he said: 

"The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic 
arrangement, or of political relationship upon the basis of the free acceptance of that 
settlement by the people immediately concerned, and not upon the basis of the 
material interest or advantage of any- other nation or people which may desire a dif- 
ferent settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery." 

We' would thank you for an official expression and notification of your favorable 
consideration. 

Fraternally, 

Ernest Bohm, Corresponding Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J. SPLAIN, OF NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM. 

Mr. Splain. In listening to the presentation made by Mr. George 
L. Fox of my city, in opposition to the bill, I was led to wonder 
if, after all, his concern for England's continued mastery of the 
world, including America, hadn't gotten -the better of ibis knowledge 
of history. His peculiar conceptions of the benevolent results of 
English rule in Ireland, whereby Ireland's population has been 
steadily decreasing until now it is only about one-half what it was 
50 years ago, is exactly in line with the experience that came from 
his lips yesterday that "the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland rules America." In that expression, Mr. Fox gave a speci- 
men of his desires, one that is exactly in line with the whole course 
of his British propaganda work since the days when he passed out 
from the classic shades of the old Hillhouse high school. And the 
old exploded fancies that he has been passing out to the American 
public during these years, that everything good in American life 
has come from England and everything bad in English life has 
come from Ireland, had, of course, to crop out when he was talking 
to public men who are less familiar with the trend of his propaganda 
than his own townsmen. 

It may be of interest, however, to your committee to know that 
our Connecticut Friends of Irish Freedom, realizing the great value 
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that his peculiar form of argument has brought to the affirmative 
side of the Mason resolution now before you, have considered seriously 
whether we ought not to publicly express our gratitude for the 
actual service hfe has unwittingly done the Irish republic, and many 
of us have tho ugh t this organization ought to assume the expense 
of his visit to Washington. As has been well said by one of the 
proponents of the Mason bill, your committee may be excused if 
it seriously suspects that Mr. Fox was actually bribed by Judge 
Cohalan to come before your committee with the same old British 
reasoning that a New Haven laundryman quenched in a recent 
debate with him on the covenant for a league on nations. I can 
offer no better argument at this time for recognition of the Irish 
republic than to ask you to give serious consideration to what Mr. 
Fox said yesterday in glorification of the benevolent products of 
British imperialism as contrasted with the deleterious miscoegena- 
tions of American democracy. As a valient champion of the former, 
he has proved himself worthy to rank with that malodorous citizen 
of New Haven in the days of the American Revolution, whose 
descendants have found it advisable to repudiate their name of 
Arnold. The Irish republic might well rest its whole case for recog- 
nition by our American Congress and the executive branch of our 
American Government on the many times riddled parallel that he 
has been bringing between our own American Union and the Anglo- 
Irish union of 1800. I have faith in your committee's knowledge 
of American and Irish history to sift out the chaff of that com- 
parison which, apart perhaps from his undiluted belief in the supe- 
riority of all things British, is the one argument that he continually 
hammers on the anvil to justify England's continued invasion of 
a country whose people have in every generation in the past seven 
centuries protested against that invasion. You will find in nothing 
that Mr. Fox has said anything to weaken the right that President 
Wilson said belongs to every people, to determine their own form 
of government and which can not be taken away from the Irish 
people by any other force than that of superior military power. 

George L. Fox, with whom it was my misfortune to have been a 
schoolmate, I salute you as the best advocate that has come before 
this committee for American official recognition of the Irish republic. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J. O'NEILL, TRANSMITTING RESOLU- 
TIONS OF THE THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER BRANCH OF 
THE FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
DECEMBER 10, 1919. 

I desire to present to your committee the following resolutions: 

Whereas, the United States, in declaring war against the Central Allies, made it mani- 
fest to the world that it had drawn the sword in defense of the weak and oppressed, 
and for the eradication of the law of conquest, as the deciding factor in the acquisi- 
tion of territories for the building up of great powers and empires, and 

Whereas, the people of the United States, without exception, accepted that declara- 
tion^ of principle and entered into the spirit of American participation in the war to 
the highest extent, involving resources of men, money, munitions, and all the 
accessories of war, and continued to the end of the struggle, working zealously for 
the vindication of the principle which actuated this country in declaring war; 
Now, therefore, we, the members of the Thomas Francis Meagher Branch of the 

Friends of Irish Freedom, of Bridgeport, Conn., respectfully submit: That m keeping 

with that principle, it is right and fitting that the 1)ill introduced by Congressman 
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William E- Mason, of the House of Representatives, for the appointment of a minister 
to Ireland shall be realized at the earliest possible moment and that that country 
which has borne the weight of foreign oppression for 750 years may be restored to its 
God-given rights and be permitted to take its place among the family of nations. It 
is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the leaders of the representative 
parties in Congress, the Speaker of the House, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and to the Press. 

Thomas Meagher Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom. 

John J. O'Neill, President. 



• [Christian Science Monitor, Bo3ton, Sept. 14. 1918.] 

British Record in Ireland Examined — Mr. Standish O'Gradt, the Historian, 
Touches Upon the Misconception That Ireland Has Been Oppressed For 
Centuries. 

[Specially written tor The Christian Science Monitor.] 

I. 

Dublin, Ireland. 
"It has frequently been alleged by Irish patriots that for seven centuries Ireland 
has been groaning under the tyranny of England," writes Mr. Standish O'Grady, the 
well-known Irish historian. "This is a fair illustration of our national infirmity ol 
saying anything true or false that seems to give a vent to the passion which possesses 
our soul. The anti-English passion is just now raging amongst a good many of us 
Irish, and this absurd pronouncement, delivered with energy, supplies a quite lyrical 
expression to that passion. There is something filling, satisfactory, and enlarging in 
the phrase and its idea. Seven centuries groaning under Saxon oppression. How 
satisfactory it must be to a people very poetical and rhetorical and who love to remem- 
ber and enlarge upon grievances. Why, the Poles are not in it with us here. They 
can only brag of two centuries of oppression, while our proud boast is of seven full 
centuries; to be accurate 746 years counting from the Norman conquest, when the 
groaning is supposed to have begun. The wonder is that after such a mighty spell of 
lamentation we are still able to groan at all, and even able to groan with such a pro- 
digious volume of sound that our ululation has almost taken captive the ear of the 
world. We have all read in English history of ' the Groans of the Britains, ' the famous 
letter written to Rome when our ancestors the Milesian-Irish were devastating Britan- 
nia and sweeping the young Britons into Irish captivity and slavery. If the modem 
British were as poetical and rhetorical as ourselves they might, on this score, fill the 
world's ear too with countercharges against the ferocious and bloodthirsty Irish. The 
seven centuries of oppression, in fact, is a shameless, impudent, misstatement of th« 
facts of Anglo-Irish history. We have a very modern political party eager but unable 
to set up in Ireland a government of their own, and in pursuance of their propaganda 
this very modern party has been continually falsifying Anglo-Irish history, seeking 
to prove that England has always been a brutal tyrant and Ireland a suffering saint. 
They are never answered, and the more the pity; but the nation as a whole instinct- 
ively feels that that view is false. They only succeed in affecting imaginative young 
people, and those only while they are still raw, new to life, and inexperienced. 

"if we take a passing glimpse of Irish history, one great fact is noticeable, which 
seems to govern all the relations between Ireland and England. The Irish, like other 
famous peoples, the Greeks of old and the Hebrews or Jews of old, though endowed 
with many gifts and graces have been by nature poorly equipped with the political 
virtues and political genius. We have been always, for example, quite famous as a 
military race, but we have not shown any political genius. Had we excelled in the 
political art, the art of living together, of combining for good public purposes, of 
loyally obeying and wisely commanding, we would long since have been in command 
of the Britannic Isles, with Ireland as the head and heart of the United Kingdom. 
That, by the way, not separation and independence, was Wolf Tone's impossible 
dream. 

When in the year 1172 King Henry II came to Ireland with an army to take posses- 
sion of the island which had already been granted to him by His Holiness the Pope, 
instead of resisting him, as we well might have done had we been so inclined, the 
whole Irish nation, the kings and chieftains, the seaports and walled towns and all the 
powerful and independent monasteries accepted King Henry as their sovereign lord. 
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It was a national revolution precipitated by his arrival. In fact the whole country- 
was tired of the never-ending, wars, devastations and fightings of the half dozen royal 
families struggling for supremacy, a state of things that had lasted for centuries. The 
O'Donnells, the O'Neills, the O'Melaghlins, the O'Rourkes, the O'Briens, the O'Con- 
ors, were all so stout and warlike that they could not be conquered or ruled, neither 
was any of them able to conquer and to rule the rest. The modern patriot may groan 
over this transaction, indeed has groaned over it a good deal, though so many of ua 
derive our names and lineage from Henry's earls and barons, amongst whom he now 
proceeded to divide the country. Obviously, so long as Ireland supported and main- 
tained that Norman regime there could have been no groaning about the oppression 
of England, and Ireland did so support it for centuries. The loyalty of Ireland to 
that settlement was signally proved in the Fourteenth Century. Then the Bruces, 
Robert and Edward, invaded the country with a great Scottish army, inviting the 
Irish to rebel against their liege lord, Edward II. The Bruces did succeed in filling 
the country with confusion, but eventually Ireland herself defeated and threw out 
the Scots and reestablished the dominion of the Crown. Thence, to the time of the 
Tudor conquest of the great chiefs and earls, no one in Ireland denied that the King 
of England was his rightful lord. 

With regard to these Tudor wars often savagely conducted, and on both sides, it is 
to be remarked that always the weight of the Irish nation was flung into the scale on 
the side of the crown, although it is not stated in any patriotic history that the Tudor 
princes, especially Queen Elizabeth, not only permitted but compelled the lords of 
Ireland to maintain armed men always ready for their service for the suppression of 
her domestic and foreign foes, this is a great historical fact which is shamelessly ignored 
by this very modern and dishonest party. Ireland, an armed nation, sustained the 
cause of the Tudor princes which they felt also to be Ireland's cause, and carried that 
cause on to victory. And the reason is plain. Ireland, left considerably to herself 
by the Plantagenet kings, and supplied with abundant opportunities of erecting a 
stable, solid and independent Irish nation, was unable to do so; but on the contrary, 
she erected some 60 independent chiefships, so that the subsequent wars and devasta- 
tions were worse than those which prevailed before the Norman Conquest. 

As to the Tudor conquest of the chieftains, it is further to be remarked that in a 
Parliament attended by all the lords, chiefs, and other great men of the island, Ireland 
unanimously conferred the title of King upon Henry VIII in substitution of his prey- . 
ious style of dominus or lord, and an equally representative parliament held by Sir 
John Perrott (1585) confirmed the authority of Queen Elizabeth and sustained her 
policy. 

Not much groaning so far, evidently. 

I have myself explained the why and how of all this very carefully in the preface to 
Pacata Hibernia (Downey's Edition). About the fact there is no doubt whatever. 
Ireland so far from groaning under English oppression supported those Tudor princes 
and carried their cause on to final victory. In fact the Norman so-called conquest 
was an internal Irish revolution aimed at the suppression, with the assistance of 
Henry II, of anarchical Irish kings. The so-called Tudor conquest was similarly an 
Irish revolution aimed at the suppression of a crowd of tyrannous and anarchical 
chieftains and great lords. So far then, that is through four centuries, there has been 
no groaning at all. 

[Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 10, 1918.] 

BRITISH RECORD IN IRELAND EXAMINED — STANDISH O'GRADY SHOWS HOW IRELAND 
SUPPORTED BRITISH KINGS AND IN PARLIAMENT HAD LARGE REPRESENTATION. 

II. 

[Specially written for the Christian Science Monitor.] 

(A previous article on this subject appeared in the Christian Science Monitor on 

Sept. 14.) 

Dublin, Ireland. 

In a previous article I have sketched quite briefly the attitude of the Irish toward 
the English Crown from the days of the Norman conquest to the close of the Tudor 
period. In the seventeenth century, owing to the quarrel between Charles I and 
his Parliament, the Crown became weak and the Irish lords broke into a great mutiny, 
which was not a rebellion, for they all still professed devotion to the King. Then 
from 1641 to 1649 Ireland had everything her own way. Did Ireland then, breaking 
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loose from all authority, proceed to erect an Irish independent State and create a 
self-governing Irish Nation? Not at all. The great men, the leaders of this emeute, 
were nearly all Irish and spoke the Irish language, and were nearly all Roman Cath- 
olics, and the opportunity was immense. Yet Ireland used her complete freedom 
to create, not a nation, but at least six great parties, or factions, and each of these— 
it is well worthy of remembrance — provided itself with an army. 

There was the army of Gen. Monroe in East Ulster and the army of Owen Roe 
O'Neill in West Ulster. In the midlands Gen. Preston commanded the army of the 
confederation of Kilkenny. In Dublin Gen. Jones commanded a small but very 
active Protestant army. In rural Leinster the Earl of Ormonde commanded an 
extreme Royalist army. Another army in Munster was led by Viscount Inchiquin. 
In fact, Ireland used the opportunity to create six Irish parties, and six Irish armies, 
and these armies, waging continual war upon each other, with mutual devastations 
and plunderings, steadily reduced the country to a state of wilderness. Then, behind 
all, was tiie Pope's legate, Cardinal Rinnucine, embroiling the whole mischief-making 
in every direction, a sinister andpowerful figure, because in command of another 
great army, an army of priests. We were free to do what we pleased in those years, 
and what" we did was to write the blackest chapter in the history of any European 
country. We groaned prodigiously then indeed, but it was under th& oppression of 
our own factions and their armies. And knowledge of my countrymen compels me 
to admit that if Ireland were again as free as she was in those years, the same anarchy 
would repeat itself; nay, even worse, as we have now more terrible means of destroying 
each other. In those days, too, the multitude, the common people, were governed, 
held in strong subjection by men of great estate and high birth, gentlemen, and a very 
noble kind of gentlemen, too. If the strong hand of a lawful and long-established 
authority were to be relaxed to-morrow, we would not need eight years to reduce the 
country to desert. There would not be many of us left after eight months of it. Our 
rebels and revolutionists, fed upon patriotic poetry and rhetoric, with their innocent 
shouting of "Ireland a Nation," and "Down with England," "Down with Dublin 
Castle," have no understanding at all of the social hell from which they are contin- 
ually preserved by that same much abused Dublin Castle, with its power of inter- 
vention in crises and its immense prestige extending down unbroken for more than 
seven centuries. 

A widespread misrepresentation of Irish history, and one which has seldom been 
contradicted, is responsible for the belief among so many people that Cromwell, or 
rather the Long Parliament, banished the Irish people to Connaught. Having, 
through the sword of Cromwell, Ireton, and Ludlow, utterly defeated that anarchical 
Cavalier aristocracy, the Parliament confiscated their estates. But to some of them 
who were not so deeply concerned in the war, they assigned lands in Connaught 
upon which to live. The people were not banished. In fact, the Cromwellian con- 
quest was welcomed by the Irish people as distinguished from that anarchical belli- 
cose aristocracy. And for good reason, for that conquest saved them from the de- 
struction which year by year was consuming them. Cromwell, pursuing his con- 
quests, stormed Carrick-on-Suir and thence, as it were, looked over and into Munster. 
Forthwith all the walled towns of Munster and in fact the whole province revolted 
from the league of Royalists and Cavaliers and declared for Cromwell; a fact which 
does not appear in any patriotic history of Ireland. 

The legend of the "Curse of Cromwell" did not originate in his time. He was a 
curse, no doubt, to the Cavalier nobility and to the political priests who had joined 
them. But his government and that of Ireton, Ludlow, and of his son, Henry, after 
him, was a blessing to the common people and was felt as such by them. The legend 
of the "Curse of Cromwell " grew up in later times, when the events of the day were 
forgotten and nothing was remembered but the hunting and killing of priests. Sad 
enough, indeed, but those priests were of the bellicose kind. One of the Cavalier 
armies was commanded in battle by a bishop. Had they conquered they would 
have hunted and killed the Puritan captains with an abundance of pleasure. 

In the next convulsion, the war between King James and King William, Ireland 
was divided; Protestant Ireland fought for William, Roman Catholic Ireland for 
James. Both fought to assert and maintain in Ireland the sovereignty of the King 
of England. 

Now, except for the Cromwellian interlude, the government of Ireland ever since 
1172 was by the King of England. How is it possible then for a sane person to 
describe Ireland as during all those centuries groaning under the oppression of Eng- 
land? The King could have been the only oppressor, and we know that Ireland 
was loyal to the King from the Norman conquest to and after the battle of the Boyne. 
The period of groaning, therefore, must be reduced from seven centuries to about 
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two, which is bad for indignant patriotic oratory. Seven centuries sound noble and 
affecting) while two centuries do not. 

Now we come to the parliamentary era. Now, I have no great respect for govern- 
ment by parliaments. They provide a wretched instrument for governing, especially 
when governments go in and out of power according to parliamentary maiorities. 
But in the misdeeds of the British Parliament to Ireland, Ireland herself had a good 
share. The worst of them, the suppression and absorption of the Protestant oligar- 
chical Irish Parliament, which I have always regarded as an international crime, was 
supported by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and supported or but faintly opposed 
by the Protestants. 

It must be remembered that for resistance to any parliamentary injustice, over- 
taxation, and every other injurious proceeding, we have had, since 1800, an enormous 
representation in the Imperial Parliament. More than 100 Irish members have been 
always there to guard our interests. And if they did not do so, the fault has been 
mainly with us that we never had sufficient political acumen or public virtue to 
compel our elected representatives to discharge their duty. 

I have been watching public life in England and Ireland for nearly 50 years and 
never knew a time when Parliament, to its credit, was not ready and willing to do 
anything for which Ireland expressed a general demand — barring that one thing , 
home rule, with its limitless vistas of social chaos, disorder, and international strife. 
England, as well as her Parliament, felt that it was a matter of supreme concern to 
herself to maintain unimpaired the central authority which holds these islands and 
peoples together, a central authority which had been arrived at through centuries of 
wars and confusions and which it would be treason to herself and to all her great 
interests to surrender or even submit to perilous experiments. It is notorious that, 
beside and behind the home-rule agitation, there has been always and is to-day a 
numerous, powerful, and revolutionary party whom no home rule would satisfy, 
animated by hatred of England and longing for her destruction. These mad people 
to-day — though it may be for the moment--seem to desire the defeat of France and 
America because they are fighting on England's side. I say "seem," for they are 
not really as bad as they think themselves, but the recent relaxation of authority, 
when Ireland was governed by persons like Bryce, Birrell, and Duke, has so dis- 
ordered the people that they don f t know where they stand." 

That overtaxation of which so much has been written was never resisted by our 
wretched representation; and in this connection I recall the fact that the Government 
which exterided income tax to Ireland in 1853 was enthusiastically supported by the 
"Patriotic" party of that day. 



[Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 17, 1918.] 

BRITISH RECORD IN IRELAND EXAMINED — MR. STANDISH O'GRADY OUTLINES SCHEME 
OF GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND BY NOMINATED RULERS — OPPOSES ABSOLUTE 
PARLIAMENT. 

III. 

[Specially written for The Christian Science Monitor.] 

(Previous articles on this subject appeared in The Christian Science Monitor of 
Sept. 14 and 16.) 

Dublin, Ireland. 



"I have shown how little ground there has been, even up to parliamentary times, 
for the allegation that Ireland has been groaning for seven centuries under the tyranny 
of England," continues Mr. Standish O'Grady, the Irish historian. "The lack of 
political genius and political virtue which marred for Ireland an all but destined 
imperial career in the pre-Norman period and which compelled us to accept Henry II 
as sovereign lord of Ireland, prevented us from getting any advantage from our enor- 
mous representation in the Imperial Parliament. We had political power in our hands 
but were unable to use it. Once only did we use it, and only in some slight degree. 
In 1902 our landlords and tenants agreed upon a certain settlement, and this agree- 
ment was embodied in an act passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1903, and more 
than £100,000,000 were advanced by Parliament in promotion of the settlement. 

"Yet it would not be true to say that there has been no oppression at any time. 
The Kings, and afterward the Parliaments, of Great Britain did divers injustices to 
Ireland. AH who are inquisitive about that rather dreary subject will find a large 
nosegay of such flowers of international unkindness in Alice Green's book— a lady 
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of whose historical industry I can not speak too highly. Would that she had devoted 
her great talent to the human work of promoting mutual understanding and concord 
between these nations instead of to the labor of aggravating an anti-English passion 
quite strong enough already, which is unjust to the modem peoples of Great Britain 
and very injurious to ourselves. 

"But those old Kings and defunct Parliaments were unjust, too, to their own people. 
It is only necessary to recall the confiscation and division of the monastic lands of 
England, which were the endowment of England's poor by Henry VIII, and the 
confiscation and division of the common lands of England by oligarchical parliaments, 
not to mention much else of the same kind; or to read Cobbett's account of the oppres- 
sion of the British poor by the Government in his time; or Carlyle also, who declared 
that the condition of the working classes was like that 'of foundered overdriven 
cattle,' such was the callousness of the governing classes. Nevertheless, the English 
workingmen to-day, conscious of better treatment and better times, are sacrificing 
themselves in England's cause; yet our Irish mutineers on foot of old alleged injus- 
tices would stir up hell in our land and defeat the great public cause of England and 
her allies. It is all insanity. 

"There appears to me to be madness, fanaticism reaching to sheer madness, in the 
mental make-up of modern Irish patriotism. John O'Leary, the Fenian, said to me 
once in the course of an interview which I had with him: 'IE I could stamp England 
under the sea I would do it. ' 

" 'What, Mr. O'Leary,' I said, 'with her millions of those who don't know their left 
hand from their right and also her much cattle?' 

" 'Yes, I would do it,' he said, adding quite sadly, 'but I can't.' 

"Yet Mr: O'Leary was far beyond the patriotic average both in morale and intellect. 

"Some of them are mad enough, too, to believe that our quite voluntary surrender 
of our ancient Irish language and deliberate adoption of the English was engineered 
and forced upon us by England for our national undoing. I have myself witnessed 
that transformation. I have seen Irish parents beat and reprove their children for 
speaking Irish. Some people have expressed a desire to see the old language revived, 
but to resuscitate it would be a labor like that of forcing the Shannon back to the 
Shannon Pot under the Cuilceagh Mountains. And by the surrender of our language 
we have made ourselves a part of the Empire whose head is England, though it may be, 
perhaps will be, Ireland later on. From what I have said it may be concluded that I 
am not a believer in home rule or Ireland a nation. This assumption would not be 
quite correct. What will happen in Ireland or what will be the outcome of the present 
confusion I don't know, but this is what I would like to see happen: 

"I would like to see Ireland governed permanently by a Lord Lieutenant, the 
deputy and representative of the King, and not by the Lord Lieutenant's chief scribe 
or secretary or any other wretched underling or nominee of British politicians. I 
wouldlike to see him ruling here like a king and armed with the King's prerogative 
as limited by the act of settlement. 

"I would have him appointed by the King for a fixed term of years, like the 
President-King of the United States; removable with great difficulty, if at all. How 
can a removable chief governor, removable at the will of the majority of a popular 
assembly, be able to govern at all or to any good results? The chief governor of Ire- 
land should get fair play and ample time for the acts of his administration to reach 
fruition. Even a farmer, with his rotations, needs that period of time to be able to 
justify his agricultural methods, and surely the ruler of a distracted nation is entitled 
to as much fair play in this respect as a. common farmer. " 

"Try him afterwards, shoot him if you like, for misgovernment, but at least let him 
have authority while his commission holds. We don't allow the captain of a tramp 
steamer to be displaced by his passengers and sailors. Surely an ancient and rather 
famous kingdom like this, a nation like the Irish, deserves to have a real captain as 
much as does a ship that only carries coal, or corn, or refrigerated mutton. 

"I would have him always a distinguished Irishman, preferably a soldier, for we 
are a military race, and will submit more readily to a soldier -than to a civilian. 
Preferably, too, I think for the present and for some time to come, he should be a 
Protestant. The real Nationalists won't object. In the interview with Mr. O'Leary, 
which I have alluded to, he said that for the second chamber of a home ride parlia- 
ment he would accept the existing peerage of Ireland, though nearly all Protestant— 
a fine mental attitude on his part which I have not forgotten. It is quite apparent 
that there can not be anything like Ireland a nation without the inclusion of our 
powerful Protestant minority. 

"I would have the lord lieutenant expand the present quite absurd privy coun- 
cil into a true national council, drawing into it really representative men from the 
whole country and from all classes. At present the privy council is some land of 
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sham or blind. Only recently a privy councilor informed me that for years his ad- 
vice had never once been asked for by anyone about anything. Such a council as 
I propose, though nominated and with unreported proceedings, might be a parlia- 
ment of the best kind and, through committees of the same, prepare bills dealing 
with the many Irish subjects crying for legislation, amongst them the central vitally 
important land question. 

"It may be objected that Ireland would not obey laws made by a nominated 
parliament. That may be so, but with such a lord lieutenant and such a council 
and with the government and administration of Ireland so provided for, I would 
even welcome manhood and womanhood suffrage and a parliament elected by the 
whole nation, a parliament giving or withholding the national consent to all laws 
and all taxation, and I would do so because I am certain that an elected Irish parlia- 
ment endowed with absolute power would very soon send us all to the pit. 

"If President Wilson honors me by reading this, he will realize that there is at 
least one Irishman representative in some degree of the mind of Ireland and to a 
great degree a lover of his country and proud, rather, of its historical record, who 
believes that self-determination, in the sense of government by a majority, would 
lead us to destruction. I hope he will remember this when he comes to define more 
accurately what he means by democracy, for at present I can not understand his 
attitude. England is a monarchy and the center of a great Empire. Is England to 
walk out of Egypt while an Egyptian majority brings back Arabia and blocks our 
way to the East? 

" Democracy is a mighty portent and has come to stay, but it certainly means some- 
thing saner and nobler than the settlement of everything by votes, by a majority of 
votes. Votes don't really settle anything. Were we to vote by 1,000,000 to 1 that 
sawdust shall have the properties of wheat flour, it would still remain sawdust. We 
shall not know what democracy is or means for a good while yet. To endeavor to 
outline the future of Ireland would be to shoot an arrow into the dark, but I think 
that through good government, only through good government, and not through 
parliamentary government, Ireland will draw together, coalesce into nationhood, 
and become a loyal member of the federation of the Empire. Then I think that as 
such she will play a great, perhaps a dominant, part in the stupendous r61e which 
manifestly awaits this Empire." 

Irish Independence. 

We declare ourselves in full accord with the aspirations of those who by centuries 
of sustained effort and sacrifice have struggled to defend the sovereignty of the Irish 
nation. 

We declare that we recognize in that struggle the conflict for recognition of the great 
principle of common justice. 

We believe that the spirit of persecuted people who seek neither revenge nor gain, 
but the mere vindication of a principle, in the assertion of which they have ever been 
ready to sacrifice life and all the beauties of life, is a spirit that the world should 
encourage and defend. . , 

We further declare that if Ireland, the only white nation in the world now held in 
slavery, shall be compelled to continue in subjection to foreign and despotic domina- 
tion the war just concluded must be justly characterized in history as a war for the 
continuance of force. . , 

Therefore, in the name of the Catholic young men of America, whom we represent, 
and. in the name of the thousands of our brothers who gave their lives to protect the 
rights of small nations, we extend to the young men of Ireland our assurances of a full 
knowledge of their aims and of our sympathies with their ideals. 

We assure them that their dead who died for Ireland shall have our prayers, and that 
»• their living who still struggle for her shall have our support. 

We extend to the Irish republic in the third year of its existence our greetings. 

We pray that God, Who has in His infinite wisdom permitted the Irish nation to be 
sorely tried in the centuried fires of suffering and sorrow, may watch over its destinies 
and aid it to triumph over its enemies. _ 

May He allow it to pursue in peace the task which it has been compelled to carve 
through conflict— the path of Truth, to Justice and to Liberty. 

We resolve that copies of this resolution be forwarded to Eamon de Valera, 
president of Ireland; Arthur Griffith, Dublin, Ireland; to the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the United States Senate, and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 
168794—20 21 
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[The Nation, Dec. 13, 1919.] 
Ireland: The Call for a Settlement. 

The following discussion of a possible settlement of the Irish problem along do- 
minion lines appeared in the Round Table (London) for September: 

"Since the last number of the Round Table was published _ an Irish Dominion 
League has made its appearance, under the chairmanship of Sir Horace Plunkett, 
backed, at least in respect of its, advocacy of a dominion settlement, by a cleverly 
written weekly paper, the Irish Statesman. The league has received the corporate 
adhesion of Capt. Gwynn's center party and the individual support of most of the 
founders of the Nationalist Veterans' Association. As was stated in the last number, 
'Dominion home rule undoubtedly represents the normal aim of Nationalist Ireland.' 
Not many years ago the launching of such a movement under such auspices would 
have set tar barrels blazing on the hills. To-day it has been receivea with good- 
humored skepticism on the part of men of good will, and with anger and suspicion 
on the part of the extremists of both sides. It is significant of the strange condition 
of men's minds that rumor has not stopped short of accusing Sir Horace of using secret 
Government funds to defeat in this manner the imminent realization of an Irish 
republic. The league is doing useful work in bringing together reasonable persons 
from all sides, but unless the Government, for once in a way, takes such action as 
will give reasonable persons a chance of being listened to, the popular ear will still 
be lent to the exponents of Sinn Fein, for the simple reason that this organization 
alone is thought powerful enough to force attention to the Irish claim. 

"One is told, indeed, from time to time, that Sinn Fein is losing its grip, but proof 
in support of the statement is seldom obtainable. Notwithstanding the failure of all 
hopes based upon the peace conference, the separatists still hold the field, not because 
the general body of Irishmen believe in the republic, but because they disbelieve 
in British good will and British statesmanship. The condition of the country is still 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. Nonpolitical crimes (always rarer in Ireland than 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom) have, indeed, become fewer than ever, as recent 
judicial charges show, but raids for arms are frequent, as are also murderous assaults 
upon men individually or officially obnoxious to the revolutionaries. Such outrages 
are commonly defended, even by otherwise sane and decent people, on the ground 
that a state of war exists between the Irish republic and the English Crown. Andi t 
must unfortunately be added that the spectacle of English soldiers with shrapnel 
helmets and fixed bayonets patrolling the streets of Dublin and other towns, un- 
avoidable though it may be in existing circumstances, fosters this illusion, while 
it angers and humiliates even those (and they are more numerous than is often re- 
membered in Great Britain) who have the most intimate reasons for honoring the 
King's uniform. There can be few Irishmen of any party who regard with pleasure 
the continued presence of an army of occupation openly holding down a sullenly 
disaffected mass of their countrymen and fewer still who believe that such a state of 
thing s can continue indefinitely. 

"Nor — to put it mildly — has the speech which Sir Edward Carson delivered in 
Belfast on July_12, taken in conjunction with the attitude of the executive on this 
and other occasions, helped to mend matters. It may well be that the English law 
officers were right in holding that no legal offense had been committed, difficult 
though it is to square their opinion with the provisions of the treason-felony act as 
expounded by Lord Justice O'Connor during the subsequent trial of a Sinn Fein 
prisoner. But even in England there must be many who agree with Maj. Lloyd 
Graeme, Unionist member of Parliament for the Hendon division of Middlesex, in 
holding that the speech, 'whatever its precise legal significance, was a moral and 
political offense.' In Ireland, at any rate, the net result of the business is to 
strengthen the feeling that equal administration of British law is not to be expected 
and to set people asking once again, 'What has happened to the Ulster arms which . 
were supposed to have been surrendered to the executive?' When Sir Edward 
demands the repeal of the home-rule act, and roundly says that if this is not conceded 
he will 'at all consequences once more call out the Ulster volunteers,' people may 
be excused for believing that he has ready to his hands the means for rearming his 
followers." 

As a more hopeful aspect of the situation, the Round Table cites the remarkable 
series of articles which the London Times has recently devoted to the Irish question: 

"Any settlement 'must be such as the great majority of sane Irishmen can regard, 
now or presently, as not only tolerable but satisfactory, and it must be based upon the 
determination that, under the aegis of the British Crown or within the framework of 
the British Commonwealth, Ireland shall be her own mistress.* The Times has for 
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weeks past called insistently upon the Government to prepare and, if need be, to 
impose a settlement. The articles in question have clearly been informed by first- 
hand knowledge and inspired by a real sense of all-round justice. Finally, the 
executive having in the meantime shown no sign of being prepared with a policy of 
its own, the Times has itself put forward a scheme in some detail, pledging at the 
same time its sympathy and support 'to all who attempt, in the only spirit in which 
success is possible, a just settlement of the Irish question, whether the settlement 
be made on the lines we have indicated or on other and better principles.' With 
these lines (which besides do not pretend to much novelty) readers of the Round 
Table are doubtless already acquainted, but it may be convenient to summarize* 
them very briefly. In order to meet the capital objection which northeast Ulster 
entertains as well toadministration as to legislation by ah all-Ireland executive and 
parliament, it is proposed to establish two State legislatures, one for the entire Province 
of Ulster, the other for the remainder of the country. By agreement (and apparently 
only by agreement between these bodies — but the point is not made quite clear) a 
central parliament is to be established, composed of an equal number of representatives 
of Ulster on the one hand and of the three southern Provinces on the other. This 
parliament may, by resolution, assume certain wide powers, subject, however, to 
Certification by the State legislatures, either of which may subsequently veto the 
application of any law to its area." 

EXTENSION OF THE SPEECH OF GEORGE L. FOX IN OPPOSI- 
TION TO THE MASON BILL. 

In refutation of the statement of Judge Cohalan that the British 
Empire owned the sea, to the great disadvantage and harm of the 
commerce of the United States, I showed that there was no sound 
basis for such a statement, and that the comparison" of British control 
of the ocean, by having the largest fleet, to the militarismtof the Ger- 
man Empire, founded on universal military service, was a thoroughly 
false and deceiving analogy. It assumed that great battleships and 
cruisers could sweep over land as easily and readily as the military 
hordes of Germany swept across Belgium and northern France until 
they were stopped at the Marne by the French Army. If we sup- 
pose, for example, that the United Kingdom had attacked Belgium 
with her fleet, all she could have done would have been to bombard 
seacoast towns at the risk of submarine attacks, while all cities and 
towns 10 miles or less from the sea would have been entirely free 
from damage, such as swept over Belgium in August, 1914. I spoke 
at the hearing of a most thorough treatment of this subject by Prof. 
Theodore S. Woolsey, emeritus professor of international law in the 
Yale Law School, in an article entitled "Freedom of the land and 
freedom of the seas." 

A copy of that article I herewith submit with the earnest request 
that it may be included and printed with the report of the hearing 
when that shall appear. 

In response to a request from one of the members of the committee, 
a Mr. Newton, I think, I herewith submit, with the request that it be 
printed in the report, a list of 20 of the most truthful and reliable- 
books known to me on different phases of the Irish question. 

Books printed in the United States: 

1. "Ireland and England," by Prof. Edward R. Turner, published by the Century 
Co. If anyone wishes to purchase for his own library the best single book on tne- 
subject, this is the one. . , , , . , . 

2. "The Oppressed English," by Ian Hay, a brief and pungent brochure, which w 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

3. "Ireland- Vital Hour," by Col. Arthur Lynch, a former nationalist member of 
the House of Commons, and published by the John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
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4. "The Truth About Home Rule," by Pembroke Wicks, . published by Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

5. "The Ireland of Today," published by Small, Maynard & Co. 

6. "Ireland in the Last Fifty Years," by Ernest Barker, Oxford University Press, 
New York City. 

Books printed in the United Kingdom: 

7. T. D. Ingram's ' 'Critical Examination of Irish History," in two volumes. 

8. T. D. Ingram's ' 'History of the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland." 
* 9. T. D. Ingram's ' 'Two Chapters of Irish History." 

10. Sir Horace Plunkett's ' 'Ireland in the New Century," published in Dublin. 

11. "The Continuity of the Irish Revolutionary Movement," by H. Brougham 
Leech. 

12. "The Saving of Ireland," by George Baden Powell, published by Blackwoods 

13. Prof. Richey's "Short History of the Irish People." 

14. "Modern Ireland and Her Agrarian Problem, by M..J. Benn, published by 
John Murray. 

15. Miss Constantia Maxwell's "Short History of Ireland," published in Dublin. 

16. M. J. F. McCarthy's "Five Years in Ireland," "Priests and People in Ireland," 
"The Irish Revolution," "The Non-Conformist Treason," "Irish Land and Irish 
Liberty": Gallowglass. 

17. "The Speaker's Handbook on the Irish Question," Cassell & Co., London. 

18. "Is Ulster Right?" by F. W. Pennefather; published by John Murray .London 

19. F. Hugh O'Donnell's "History of the Irish Parliamentary Party," "The Ruin 
of Irish Education," ' 'Paraguay on Shannon." 

20. " Ireland : Industrial and Agricultural," published by Browne & Nolan, Dublin. 

When I appeared before the committee I spoke of the most unfair 
treatment which I had received a year ago, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Flood, when I was allowed but 15 minutes to speak against 
the Gallagher resolution; and the six documents, which Chairman 
Flood had faithfully promised to have incorporated in the report, 
and the clerk in my hearing had told the stenographer to print with 
my speech, were entirely omitted and suppressed. 

In that report were a number of things like the Maloney articles, 
about which nothing was said at the hearing, while my documents — 
the only ones offered against the resolution — were deliberately sup- 
pressed. Congressman Flood, this time, angrily said that the fault 
was mine, and that I ought to have stayed in Washington and looked 
after the matter myself. That defense is absurd, and implicates bad 
faith on his part. Then he had assured me that all my documents 
should be printed, and I naturally believed that his word could be 
trusted. Now he condemns me because I took his promise as the 
word of an honest man, and did not hang around the Government 
Printing Office for weeks until I found that my documents were in 
the printed forms at the time they were locked up for the printing 
press. 

I wish most heartily to thank the chairman of the committee for 
the courteous and just treatment that I received this time, in contrast 
with the treatment which I received a year ago. It is the usual rule 
at committee hearings that the time should be equally divided 
between the advocates and the opponents of a measure, and while 
the advocates had more time allowed them this year than the op- 
ponents, I do not make any especial complaint, as the chairman, 
when he stopped me at 11 o'clock, assured me of the permission to 
extend my remarks, which privilege I am now making use of. 

I hereby ask that in this year's report of the hearing on the Mason 
bill the documents which were suppressed, contrary to Chairman 
Flood's promise, shall be included, but also some new documents, all 
bearing directly on the Irish question. The interviews with Standish 
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O'Grady, which are taken from the Christian Science Monitor, are 
of unusual importance and value. Mr. O'Grady is one of the living 
historians of Ireland, dwelling in Dublin, and his words are of the 
highest authority. He is the editor of a famous manuscript called 
"Hibernia Pacata," and has written "A History of Ireland, Critical 
and Philosophical." 

The documents that I wish to be included in the report are here- 
with attached to this page of my remarks: 

FREEDOM OP THE LAND AND FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 

[Theodore Salisbury Woolsey, Professor of International Law, Emeritus, Yale University.] 

During the present war at least three separate demands have been made in a public 
and formal way that peace must bring with it freedom of the seas. 

One of these, formulated by President Wilson as one of his fourteen conditions of 
peace in an address to Congress of January 8, 1918, after we had been nearly a year at 
war therefore, was as follows: 

"Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in 
peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of international covenants." 

A year earlier, while still neutral, in the "peace without victory" address to the 
Senate, Mr. Wilson had voiced the same demand somewhat differently. 

"And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. The freedom of 
the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and cooperation. No doubt a somewhat 
radical reconsideration of many of the rules of international practice hitherto thought 
to be established may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free and common 
in practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, "but the motive for such 
changes is convincing and compelling. There can be no trust or intimacy between 
the peoples of the world without them. The free, constant, unthreatened intercourse 
of nations is an essential part of the process of peace and of development. It need 
not be difficult either to define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the Governments 
of the world sincerely desire to come to an agreement concerning it." 

Another appeal for the freedom of the seas came from the Pope. Under date of 
August 1, 1917, he had written in a peace message "First of all the fundamental points 
must be that for the material force of arms be substituted the moral force of right" — 
which is expanded to mean diminution of armaments, and substitution of arbitration 
for force in determining international differences. Then he resumes: "Once the 
supremacy of right has thus been established all obstacles to the means of communica- 
tion of the peoples would disappear by assuring, by rules to be fixed later, the true 
liberty and community of the seas, which would contribute to ending the numerous 
causes of conflict and would also open to all new sources of prosperity and progress." 

And, lastly, frequent official German references have been made to the same subject. 
These, however, have been so often coupled with demands for coaling stations, naval 
bases, and other naval assets as hardly to conceal the German desire to control the 
seas rather than to free them. 

What does the catching phrase "freedom of the seas" mean? In none of the 
demands is it defined. In tune of peace complete freedom of the seas already exists, 
construed that is as the unrestricted navigation of waters other than territorial. The 
reputed division by Pope Alexander VI of the South Atlantic between Spain and 
Portugal, Great Britain's old claim to suzerainty over the narrow seas , even her claim 
to search on the high seas for the suppression of the slave trade without treaty permit, 
all these have long since passed away. In fact, most of the straits and navigable 
rivers of the world have been opened to the free navigation of all. When our own 
country claimed exclusive jurisdiction over the seas as free swimming animals in the 
Behring Sea, it was an anachronism, and a court of arbitration properly found against 
our claim in 1893. It is in time of war, then, solely that the seas are not now free. 

The restrictions upon their freedom are suqh as century-long controversies and 
compromises between neutral and belligerent, have gradually brought about: Block- 
ade, capture of contraband, seiz^-e of ships engaged in unneutral service, and of 
enemy's trade, and, as developed in the present war out of the slight precedent of the 
Russo-Japanese war, the war-zone theory, in accordance with which one State warns 
others that great tracts of sea are appropriated for war purposes and that the neutral 
must keep out. It must be these then or some of these which all the demands referred 
to desire to abolish, for otherwise the seas are already free and "freedom of the seas 
is a meaning less phrase. 
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As to blockade, the seizure of contraband, the prevention of unneutral services like 
carrying dispatches or troops by the neutral, unless war at sea is abolished altogether, 
there seems to the writer no question of their fundamental justice. 

By blockade the superior naval power cuts off his enemy's resources for carrying 
on war, as the North did to the Confederacy in our Civil War — without which measure 
the result of that war might have been quite different. By the search for and seizure 
of contraband, that is, of military materia, largely interpreted, the same superior naval 
power prevents his enemy from' helping himBelf to such necessaries in the markets of 
the neutral world. This is the advantage which his superiority gives him. 

As to the capture or destruction of an enemy's merchant ships and trade, -however, 
there may be two opinions, and our own consistent political attitude, neutral as we 
usually are, has been in opposition to it. When at war this attitude cuts no figure, 
and as in the contest with Spain we follow the prevalent usage. Moreover we have 
clung to the right of privateering which is aimed at enemy's private property on the 
sea, and by refusing to accede to the Declaration of Paris we nave retained the right 
to capture enemy's goods under a neutral flag, except by treaty with a few powers. 
And it is to be said in favor of this form of war that it weakens an enemy's resources in 
a manner neither cruel nor unreasonable if conducted in accordance with the rules of 
cruiser warfare — that is, with due regard to the safety of those on board. 

And lastly as to war zones, great tracts of sea wherein a belligerent claims special in- 
terest and j urisdiction for war purposes to the exclusion of the neutral therein, or at least 
warning him away from waters which he enters at his own risk; this had been done 
to a limited extent in the Gulf of Pechili by the Japanese in the Russian war. The 
Germans began sowing mines in the North Sea in 1914 to bar neutrals from its passage. 
The practice grew until the whole North Sea was declared a war zone on November 4, 
1914, by Great Britain, while Germany three months later applied the same principle 
to the high seas surrounding her enemies' territory, vastly extending this subse- 
quently in her U-boat effort to starve England. The British penalty for entering a 
war zone might be a warning or capture; the German penally was death or a fair 
chance of it. But the respective methods of penalizing entrance into war zones is 
quite apart from the war zone theory itself as a limitation upon the freedom of the seas, 
to the detriment of the neutral. And as to this growing and dangerous practice there 
is room for reform if not for abolition. Dr. Baty, a well-known British publicist, 
says of the usage: "This was virtually to declare a paper blockade enforced not by 
capture but by sudden destruction." 

But it is not my purpose to argue the justice or desirability of a freedom of the seas 
thus interpreted in time of war, merely saying that if the laws of naval capture as 
enforced before the war had been adhered to; neutral complaint would have been 
negligible and the course of history perhaps quite different. 

I desire to urge that war by sea and by land is one, that the two can not be treated 
and considered as separable. Otherwise, if you by restrictive legislation draw the 
teeth of the strong naval power, while the strong land power is not correspondingly 
limited in its control of occupied territory, in its treatment of noncombatant enemies' 
property and person, in its use of the labor of prisoners, in its employment of fines 
and penalties and terrorism and destruction, you merely prefer the interests of the one 
kind of power to those of the other. 

A moment's glance at the events of the war now in progress will illustrate my mean- 
ing. Complete freedom of the seas would have given Germany unrestricted trade 
in her own ships in all commodities. No wonder that she acclaims its desirability. 
While on the contrary her methods in land war, foreshadowed in her general staff code 
of the laws of war, are unrestricted, and no limitation has been demanded by Pope or 
President. 

The British Navy, operating under accepted rules, has prevented the subjugation 
of Europe by the Hohenzollerhs as it prevented the subjugation of Europe by Napoleon 
a century earlier. 

Now one may truthfully say that a navy is a defensive rather than an offensive 
weapon. It can not overrun a continent. The primary object of the British Navy 
is to protect the British Isles from invasion and to insure their food supply. There is 
more reason therefore for weakening the efficiency of land power by legislation than 
for lessening the effectiveness of the naval arm. This thought is confirmed by the 
fact that the seizures of an army are subject to its own law, while the captures of a 
navy are reviewed by a court of civilians; at leasj|this is the general usage. There 
was a time rather early in the war when one was inclined to ask if British navalism, 
so-called, like German militarism, was not dominated by the law of expediency, of 
necessity. Then came the judgment of the highest court of admiralty in England, 
the judicial committee of the privy council in the Zamora case, on appeal. 
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This court declined to be bound by an order in council which was in conflict with 
international law. I extract from a long judgment which in many a line asserts the 
court's independence of the executive, a brief paragraph: 

"If the court is to decide judicially in accordance with what it conceives to be the 
law of nations, i,t can not even in doubtful cases take its directions from the Crown, 
which is a party to the proceedings. It must itself determine what the law is accord- 
ing to the best of its ability, and its view, with whatever hesitation it be arrived at, 
must prevail over any executive order. Only in this way can it fulfill its function as 
a prize court, and justify the confidence which other nations have hitherto placed in 
its decisions." 

This epoch-making decision shows the gulf which lieB between German Kriegsrecht 
and British law regnant. Contrast with it decisions of German courts as in the cases 
of Capt. Fryatt judicially murdered by command, and of Miss Cavell. 

And so one concludes that if the efficiency and severity of naval power need to be 
curbed in the interest of civilization, much more does land power need like restriction 
in a dozen different particulars. Take a single instance. The Hague Convention, 
IV, 19Q7, Respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land, article 46, reads as fol- 
lows: ''Family honor and rights, the lives of persons and private property as well as 
religious convictions and practice, must be respected. Private property can not be 
confiscated." This was ratified by Germany November 27, 1909, and yet we see her 
officers violating family rights by deportations, wounding family honor by threats 
and violence, wantonly taking the lives of hundreds of noncombatants, looting and 
destroying private i property and defiling churches. Militarism tore up this treaty 
as it tore up others which limited the power of force. Is not a freedom of the land 
which shall check such abuses the first requisite? 

The spokesmen of France and of. England in the light of such war crimes have 
repeatedly declared that German militarism must be overthrown and that war must 
continue until this end is reached, but have never indicated the way except vaguely 
by territorial loss and the discredit and failure of the Prussian military caste. 

What is the key of militarism? What is the one factor above all others which domi- 
nates the nation possessed by militarism, which compels its neighbors to the best of 
their ability to do likewise in self-defense? It is the principle of conscription, of 
universal military service, whereby two or more years in the life of each available 
youth are spent under the rigid discipline of the drillmaster. This trains a whole 
nation to arms, rears an officer caste, and places in the foreground of the national life 
and consciousness thei possibility of instant mobilization. This was the secret of 
Prussia's success in her three wars against Denmark, Austria, and France. In 1872 
France was compelled to adopt universal service also or be hopelessly outclassed. 
Austria and Russia followed, and now even England, Canada, and the United States 
must imitate for war purposes, with the probability that the system will be fastened 
upon them for national defense if maintained elsewhere. That is the way the practice 
grows. Those who are answerable for the security of a State must envisage the temper 
and the strength of its probable rivals. No State can hope to be as strong as the rest 
of the civilized world in combination. But every State has neighbors and shifting 
rivals, even enemies, and it necessarily, according to its capacity, tries to make 
itself as strong as they, because force is still the mechanism of political change the 
world over. When one State introduces armaments or a system for the exercise of 
military power, it is studied and if found good adopted by all other States which can 
afford to do so. Hence the race in armaments. Hence also the general employment 
of universal military service, if any single powerful State begins it. And it is all done 
in the name of national defense. No modern state avows that it is beginning a_ war 
of aggression when it takes up arms, save perhaps in a moment of popular deliriuih, 
as a drunken man blurts out truth. Now what a statesman desires is equaljtyin 
power with a rival or a probable group of rivals. But there are two ways of bringing 
about equality, by leveling up or by leveling down. You may try to secure, for your 
own people such military numbers, material, training, and their concomitants as will 
place the State for which you are responsible on an equality with some other State in 
the capacity to use force. Or, if conditions favor, you may bring about the same 
equality by depriving your rival of part of his military power and thus reduce him to 
your own lower level. The resultant equality as between the two States in question 
is the same, whether that equality is on a high or a low scale of military and naval 
establishment. But of course to be effective as a world policy it must apply to all 
peoples. A single large exception destroys the world equilibrium. Equally of 
course it is probably chimerical to suppose that all war can be done away with. 
What you bring about is merely the necessity of arming and training forces in the , 
sight of all the world for a year or so before you can make war, during which prepara- 
tion the influences making for peace may be operative. This disarming of a State 
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must be thoroughgoing. Its government niay retain no arsenals, no store of weapons. 
Its army is merely sufficient for the preservation of order. Navies also must be laid 
up when no longer defensively needed. 

But from the standpoint of national economies the difference between the high and 
low scales of military establishment is as wide as the poles. 

Besides the saving in the budget of a State through the abolition of the universal 
service principle, there is another result which should logically follow, the automatic 
extinction of the officer class. In a country lite Prussia, where class distinctions are 
all powerful, where land is held in large ownerships, and the relation between owner 
and worker is almost feudal, the males of a landed family follow a military career as 
a matter of course. There results a large body of men socially dominant, exempt in 
part from the restraints of the civil law as the Zabern case proved » extremely influential 
in the direction of national policy, committed by its studies and its aspirations to a 
desire for war. An intelligent Japanese told me that this peril affected his own 
country. 

And in line with this sinister influence is the self-interest of the great munition 
plants, whose prosperity depends upon war somewhere. 

Now a large body of officers without men to command is ridiculous and therefore 
improbable. If the military career is closed to the youth of the Junker class it is 
automatically forced into other pursuits, the professions, civil service, commercial 
life. Peaceful pursuits mean peaceful ideals. 

Such an idealistic program as the abolition of the conscriptive principle must depend 
for success upon two uncertain factors: (1) Can Germany be so beaten and humbled 
as to force her acceptance? (2) Is there without force of a military kind any interna- 
tional sanction to guarantee the future permanence of such an agreement? 

As to the first point time alone can show whether the Entente can venture to demand 
and Germany be made to yield so humiliating a concession. This we may say, how- 
ever, that if there really is a less autocratic government in Germany, if the popular 
will has a real influence upon national policies, the abolition of universal service 
would not be difficult, because it is hated. The answer to our second question depends 
upon the feasibility of creating some kind of a league of States which for lack of national 
armies would be relatively strong with its internationalized police, which could also 
effectively use the nonintercourse system weapon against a recalcitrant State, a State 
attempting to violate this very compact to abolish conscription, for instance. Upon 
this international boycott I lay great stress without disguising the fact that it would 
demand a high degree of State altruism. 

The further doubt arises whether the whole system outlined does not perpetuate 
the status quo as this war may create it and leave a world hidebound. And the 
solution might be some kind of a plebiscite principle to which a province or a people 
dissatisfied with its political connection could appeal and thus shift its allegiance. 

This sketch of a world disarmed and untrained for war has its alternative, a world 
straining its every resource to possess the latest most terrible weapon for warfare 
by land and by sea and by air — explosives, poisons, air ships, U-boats, with com- 
pulsory training for every youth, and a staggering cost of upkeep. To avoid such 
alternative is to my thinking a main reason on our part for entering the war, the only 
reason in fact which appeals to national self-interest. 

I have gone rather far afield from my original topic, but the connection is easy to see. 
Our President advocates a program which is apparently aimed at the British naval 
power. I say in reply that our own practice as to freedom of the seas is as reprehen- 
sible as any one's. Moreover, that if antecedent rules are observed there is singularly 
little that is objectionable in naval war. That to reform naval warfare without 
reforming land warfare is to take sides is barking up the wrong tree. The land warfare 
needs reformation badly but is so dependent for its methods upon the will of a military 
caste as to be difficult of reform save by the abolition of that caste in all countries. 
Finally that the best way, in fact so far as my imagination and vision.go the only way, 
to abolish the military caste is to surrender the universal service principle which 
gave rise to it. 

Light on the Irish Question. 

[A Just view of the Dublin rebellion of Easter week, 1916, by George L. Fox, New Haven, Conn.] 

The Hon. James W. Gerard, the former ambassador from this country to Germany, 
deserves the hearty thanks of all loyal citizens for his trenchant characterization of the 
Irish Sinn Fein Americans as "Prussianized Irishmen." These Sinn Feiners prob- 
ably form not more than one-fifth of the Irish Americans of this country, but because 
they control almost all the Irish-American papers, they have exercised a much greater 
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influence on popular opinion than their numbers warrant. As in the case of the brutal 
Prussianized Germans, they care nought for fair play, justice, solemn pledges, honor, 
or truth. In both nationalities, venomous and unjust hatred of Great Britain, false 
analogy, and the grossest falsehoods are their chief stock in trade. In the last 70 
years Ireland has suffered less oppression from Great Britain than Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines have suffered from the United States. During that time every 
Irish voter has enjoyed greater political rights and liberties than any ordinary citizen 
of the German Empire. 

Two quotations from Sheehy Skeflington's article in the Century magazine for 
February, 1916, entitled "A Forgotten Small Nationality" will illustrate the truth 
of what I say, for these quotations simply repeat hundreds of utterances of so-called 
"Friends of Irish Freedom" in this country. Here they are: 

"Ireland's claim for independence is as good as that of Belgium or Poland." 

"Belgium, hard pressed as it is, has not suffered a tithe of what has been endured 
by Ireland at the hands of England, and Ireland is still bleeding at every pore from 
the wounds England inflicted." 

Francis Hackettin the New Republic for August 19, 1916, in an article, "In con- 
tempt of Ireland" said, "The Irish have long suffered at the hands of England these 
mean and multiple infamies; more callous, more sustained, more fundamental than 
any which Austria threatened to Serbia." 

Any serious student of modern history knows how far these words vary from the 
truth, but I take them as a text to bring out a side of the Easter rebellion in Dublin 
to the attention of the public, which I have never seen brought out either in this 
country or in Great Britain. As I have been an advocate of Gladstonian home rule 
for Ireland in private conversation in this country for more than 20 years, and on the 
stump in England during both the campaigns of 1910, I feel that I know something 
about the relations between England and Ireland, born of faithful study of the 
question. 

The Sinn Fein Irishman has been a curse to Ireland, a curse to England, and a 
curse to the United States, and too much indulgence and' forbearance have been 
shown him by the press and people of this country. There lurked behind that Easter 
rebellion in Dublin one of the most monstrous schemes of plunder and spoliation of 
innocent people that the world has seen in some time, all under the deceitful and false 
garb of pretended liberty and freedom. In my indictment of these so-called patriots, 
I shall confine "myself to three main points, and I earnestly urge upon any critic to 
point out wherein the indictment is unjust or false. 

First. Let us suppose that the rebellion had been successful over the three ancient 
Provinces of Ireland, viz, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, for it is hardly thinkable 
that Ulster could have been conquered. Over that area at once, the innocent aged 
poor, over 70, many of whom are women, helpless and decrepit, would have lost their 
old-age pensions, and would have been reduced to extreme want if not to starvation 
and death. The population of Ireland is one-tenth of that of Great Britain, but 
one-fifth of the old-age pensioners live in Ireland. Two-thirds of the people in Ireland 
over 70 years old are old-age pensioners; this will make all Americans understand 
how brutally Great Britain oppresses Ireland. Since 1911, when the old-age pension 
law included the aged in the poorhouse, the burden of support of the aged poor in 
Ireland has been largely transferred from the backs of the local taxpayer in Ireland, 
known there as the ratepayer, to the backs of the income-tax payers of the United 
Kingdom, comparatively few of whom are found in Ireland outside of Ulster and 
Dublin. Here we see another instance of the monstrous tyranny of Great Britain 
over Ireland. 

Yet this unscrupulous junto of rebels, by a majority vote of two, in a small gathering 
of self-appointed conspirators, in bold defiance of their parliamentary representatives, 
who had finally secured for Ireland at Westminster the admirable Home Rule Act, 
coolly proposed. to plunge their country into the horrors of civil war, and if successful, 
to embitter the last days of their own aged countrymen and hasten their death by 
limited food or starvation. 

Second. A successful rebellion in. Ireland would have resulted in colossal robbery 
in connection with the ownership of' the land. During the la$t half-century there 
has been a gradual transfer of land in that country in small parcels to the tenant 
farmer who tills it, and in the course of 60 years on payment of annual rent will own 
it in fee. That has been affected thus far by using the money of the taxpayers of 
Great Britain, who advance the money, and hold a mortgage running for 50 or 60 years, 
on the lajyl as security. The amount thus far advanced for that purpose approaches 
the sum of half a billion of dollars, with the land pledged Under solemn contract as 
security for payment of interest and principal in annual installments. What would 
that mortgage have been worth in all areas where the .sovereignty of the so-called 
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Irish republic has supplanted the sovereignty of Great Britain? Not mucin more 
than the scrap of paper about Belgium which this bloodthirsty blasphemous German 
Emperor, Wilhelm II, flouted so. Few, if any of those rash, foolish, misguided men, 
. who, egged on by unscrupulous Americans, paid the penalty by their lives, had ever 
by their own ability or efficiency acquired much property of their own, and they 
naturally had little regard for property rights, however just. There would have been 
the same abolition or scaling down of debts, which Catiline had in mind, according 
to Cicero, if his political schemes had succeeded. 

Third. There would have taken place in Ireland one of the worst financial crises and 
periods of suffering known since the famine. Trade would have been destroyed, 
commerce would have been at a standstill, and thousands of laborers would have been 
out of work and crying for bread. Ireland for the last two years has been prosperous, 
and the market and prices of her agricultural products have enormously improved. 
Ever since the latter part of the twelfth century, when the English King with the full 
approval of two popes, Adrian IV and Alexander III, entered Ireland to dispute the 
sovereignty with the different autocratic kings, England, has been her best market. 
In the last century that has been preeminently true. Eighty per cent of all her ex- 
ports and imports, amounting to six hundred millions of dollars, was with Great 
Britain, which is her great market for labor in harvest time, and furnishes to her most 
of her capital. This tirade, which is the breath of life to Ireland, the promoters of the 
Easter rebellion proposed to destroy and alienate so far as they could. At one stroke 
they would have cut down the value of farms and farm products, wherever they could 
"get their will into force. They knew full well, that as long as the rebellion lasted, 
trade and industry would cease, while mob rule and civil war were bringing death 
and destruction of property to many .innocent ones. The world well knows what 
suffering, blockade brought to the Southern Confederacy and is bringing now to 
Belgium, Poland and Holland as well as to Germany and Austria. Such would have 
been the fate of large portions of Ireland. 

If one studies the previous careers of the men who signed their names to the proc- 
lamation of the so-called Irish republic, he can easily realize what a hell on earth 
those portions of Ireland would have been over which they gained sway. Not one 
had ever had a successful business career, nor acquired by his own exertions any 
moderate amount of property. None had ever been a member of Parliament, or held 
any considerable administrative, appointive or elective office, higher than member- 
ship in a city council. None had ever been mayor of the smallest of cities, or dis- 
charged the executive duties, such as fall to the first selectman in a large New England, 
town. Yet they deliberately proposed, until the end of the World War, to be dictators 
of a large portion of an island containing more than four millions of people, with an 
annual budget of $50,000,000 of expenditure. They were to exercise the rights of 
sovereignty over the area of conquest. They were to make, a dminis ter, and enforce 
law, to collect taxes, local and state, to determine and control the expenditure of 
enormous sums of money, to maintain order and administer justice, and especially 
to raise and maintain an army and navy against the most powerful nation in the world. 
Were it not for the horrible, tragic character pf the whole affair, it would be a fitting 
subject for a comic opera by Victor Herbert. 

In view of the facts that I have described, is it right to apply the noble words of 
"patriot" and "martyr" to those men who risked and lost their lives in this mad 
scheme, while they_ robbed many innocent ones of life and property? Can any 
words of condemnation be too severe for those citizens of the United States who, 
without taking any risk themselves, urged these rebels on to destruction? 



Ireland and thb Union. 
[Reprinted irom The Nation of Sept. 14, 1918.] 
To the Editor of The Nation. 

Sir: The letter of Mr. Whery, in a recent number of The Nation, entitled "Irish 
definitions," is an example of how constantly the American public is misled and 
deceived on the Irish question. Mr. Whery attempts to show that three words, 
"The Union," "Ulster," "Dublin Castle," are ; in everday use, to "camouflage the 
truth," and then he proceeds to do this very thing for your readers by his own defini- 
tions. 

(F» The following statement, for example, will not bear the light of scholarly«examina- 
tion: "It isnot generally known there has never been any organic union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Ireland does not form an integral part of the United 
Kindgom, nor has she equal rights and privileges with the other island." The act 
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of Union, passed in 1800, is just as binding on the people of Ireland as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is binding on the people of New York. It was ratified in 
1800 with the hearty support of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and clergy of Ireland. 
The Roman Catholics at that time enjoyed the voting franchise on exactly the same 
terms as Protestants, and great Roman Catholic strongholds like Galway, Limerick, 
Kilkenny, and Cork, which are now seething with anticonscription, Sinn Fein treason, 
and rebellion, supported it through their representatives in the Irish House of Com- 
mons. When these voters, as a result of the Union, came in 1801 to elect their repre- 
sentatives to the British House of Commons, they elected from these divisions the 
very same members who had represented them in the Irish House of Commons. 
What more complete proof of organic union can be asked than this? 

Since then, for more than a century, there has existed far more organic union 
between Ireland and Great Britain than has ever existed between the United States 
and Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Ireland has two and one-half times 
the representation in the British House of Commons that she would have in Con- 
gress if she were a State of this Union. Onerous taxation and conscription for mili- 
tary service are enforced on our own overseas dependencies by a legislative body 
in which they have never had a representative vote. The fact that the financial 
support of the common schools of Ireland' comes entirely from the exchequer of the 
United Kingdom is abundant proof of organic union. No money is raised in Ireland 
by local taxation for the expenses of the public schools, as is the case in England, 
Scotland, Canada, Australia, and the United States. In this country the Roman 
Catholic, besides paying his local tax for the support of public schools, often pays 
large sums for the support of parochial schools. In Ireland it is quite different. 
The workingman in Ireland, whether Protestaat or Catholic, with an annual income 
of less than §800, if he does not drink alcoholic liquors or use tobacco, pays practically 
nothing for the education of his children in the common schools. 

Second, Mr. Whery's definition of Ulster as merely "the Three Tailors of Tooley 
Street" is absurdly erroneous. Ulster comprises about one-third of the whole popu- 
lation of Ireland. Of the Irish soldiers in the present war, more than 60 per cent 
have come from Ulster. Ulster pays more than half the_ income tax paid in Ireland 
and two-thirds of the customs duties Collected at the Irish seaports. Its record for 
illiteracy is far lower than that of the south and west of Ireland, the stronghold of 
Sinn Feinism and disloyalty. It is more populous than was any State of this Union 
in 1860 or than any one of three-fifths of them at the present time. New England 
to-day has no State as large in population as Ulster, except Massachusetts. About 
two-thirds of the people of Ulster are, Unionists and oppose home rule, while the 
remainder are Nationalists and favor home rule of some form. 

Mr. Whery wanders far from the facts in the statement, "Nor does Ireland enjoy 
equal rights and. privileges with the other island." How erroneous that is can readily 
be seen by consulting any reliable book of reference. In the present House of Com- 
mons, London, with about the same population as Ireland, has 62 members and 
Scotland 72, while Ireland has 102, though its population is 400,000 less than that of 
Scotland. For a complete refutation of his statement I will quote two famous British 
statesmen, Burke and Gladstone. Burke said in 1795 that an Irishman had every 
privilege, political and legal, of an English-born citizen. In 1871 Mr. Gladstone 
said the same thing. Patrick H. Pearse, the executed president of the so-called 
Irish Republic, was by the laws of citizenship an Englishman, having been born in 
England of an English father and an Irish mother. Michael Davitt also was born, 
not in Ireland, but in England. Yet neither of these men possessed any more political 
or civil rights than any Irishman 'born in Ireland. On this point I am sure that 
most of the readers of The Nation will prefer the opinion of Burke and Gladstone to 
that of Mr. Whery. . , ... 

Mr. Whery is undoubtedly honest and conscientious. It is his knowledge of the 
subject which leaves much to be desired. To all lovers of the truth honest sincerity 
should not be allowed to cover the serious sin of misrepresentation. 

George L. Fox. 



A CALL TO IRISH WOMEN. 

"Irish women! Your country is threatened with a calamity more deadly and 
appalling than anything that has confronted it since the days of Cromwell. England, 
in her malignant hate of our small nationality, has declared a war of extermination 
upon the last remnant of the Irish race, which has survived her brutal rule oi famine 
and persecution. England declares war upon you by her decision to seize by force 
the bodies of your men— those nearest and dearest to you— and compel them against 
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conscience and national honor to wear the shameful livery of their country's implacable 
enemy — to become helots in body and soul. 

"Irishwomen! Take your stand with Ireland. You must realize your power and 
use it, whatever be the cost. ■ There must be no blacklegs amongst you base enough 
to help the British Government in their dirty work. There must be no question 
of women filling men's places or taking any part, active or passive, in this crime against 
the Irish nation. 

"Women must resolve to sacrifice everything in their efforts to oppose, thwart, 
and render impossible the murderous attempt on the life and honor of Ireland. Con- 
scription for Ireland means eternal slavery for our country. Irish women! You must 
choose death itself rather than suffer this national disgrace. The time to make your 
choice is now." 

Is Ireland Overtaxed? 

Address of George L. Fox, of New Haven, Conn., on "The alleged overtaxation of 
Ireland," before the Economics Club of Yale University, on Tuesday, November 
27, 1917. Mr. Fox spoke in part as follows: 

"While the falsity of many Sinn Fein statements about England is patent to the 
casual student, the repeated claim of oppressive taxation of Ireland by the British 
Parliament often meets with an assent and a credence which it does not deserve. 
Anyone thoroughly familiar with the system of imperial taxation, known as free 
trade, in force since 1850, sees at once the fallacy and falsehood underlying such a 
statement. The principal food supplies, grain, flour, meat of all kinds, eggs, all 
produce of the soil, clothing, fuel, building materials, and all wood and metal manu- 
factures of every sort escape the burden of taxation. The chief items of taxation in 
the order of their yield or revenue are the income tax on all annual revenues above 
$800, excise duties on alcoholic liquors, customs duties on coffee, tea, sugar, and 
tobacco, and inheritance taxes on property and estates of all sorts. Though the 
population of Ireland is 11 per cent of the United Kingdom, only a little over 3 per 
cent of the income tax is collected in Ireland, and not quite 4 per cent of the- inherit- 
ance taxes. Where she does come up to paying her proper share of revenue on the 
basis of population is in the excise duties on alcoholic liquors, on account of the bibu- 
lous habits of her citizens. She contributes 9 per cent of these to the British treasury. 
This may be somewhat due to the fact that there is one saloon to every 350 inhabitants 
in Ireland. The excise duties collected in Ireland constitute more than oner-third of 
the total contribution of Ireland to the imperial treasury. If there be added to this 
the revenue that comes from the tax on tobacco, we find that between 50 and 60 per 
cent of Ireland's annual contribution to the British treasury comes from these sources. 
Drinkers and smokers in Ireland pay more than half of Ireland's contribution to the 
support of the United Kingdom. This can be put in another way, in order to make 
it as clear as daylight. If prohibition, which is so welcome in many States ox this 
Nation, could dawn to-morrow in Ireland, in 12 months Ireland's contribution to 
the British treasury would be cut down one-third. If the prohibition were extended 
to tobacco, such contribution would be cut down one-half. Incidentally, the lessening 
of poverty and illiteracy would be very considerable, and the Irish question would 
woulo? be far on the road to a satisfactory settlement. The workingman in Ireland 
who does not use liquor or tobacco and drinks milk instead of tea or coffee or cocoa, 
pays an extremely small tax into the British treasury. It should be remembered 
that the commission report of 1896, which Sinn Feiners generally use to bolster up 
their untenable statement, was made by a commission the majority of whom wero 
Irish and advocates of home rule, that there were five different reports, and that the 
two powerful dissenting reports, never mentioned by Sinn Feiners, were made by 
two of the ablest economists on the board, Sir David Barbour and Sir Thomae Suther- 
land. The majority report of the financial relations commission of 1896 is founded 
on a patent fallacy, which few sound economists would accept for a moment, viz, 
that taxation is imposed on a geographical area and not on the individuals living in 
that area. The framers of the Constitution of the United States in 1787 punctured 
that fallacy when they provided that 'all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.' If that fallacy were really the truth and 
not a fallacy, then we would be face to face with the fact that New York and Penn- 
sylvania and other States, which consume much alcohol, have robbed Maine, Ver- 
mont, and Kansas of untold millions of money by unjust taxation since 1789. 

"Mr. Harold Cox, an eminent authority on taxation in the United Kingdom, and 
the present editor of the Quarterly Review, very properly denounces this claim of 
overtaxation as a 'baseless delusion.' His words on this point ar e the soundest of 
economic doctrine. 
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"'Since the royal commission of 1893-1896 reported, the financial position of 
Ireland relative to Great Britain has grown even more favorable than it then 
was. British money has been lavished on Irish purposes. Good cottages have 
been built for Irish laborers and are let at 25 cents a week, with half an acre of land; 
capital has been lent on easy terms to enable Irish tenants to buy their farms, money 
has been given by Parliament to the extent of $600,000,000 to bribe Irish landlords 
to sell their land cheap to their Irish tenants. Roman Catholic colleges have been 
liberally subsidized. For many years Ireland has contributed nothing on balance 
to imperial expenditure. The whole of her defense before the war was paid for by 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, and in addition, British money was and is spent on 
such purely Irish services as Irish old-age pensions and the feeding of Irish school 
children. These are the facts, and it does little credit to the Irish character that 
so many Irishmen instead of recognizing the truth of these statements and apologizing 
for continuing to pocket British money should clamor for fresh favors, whife refusing 
to take their share in the defense of the Kingdom and of the Empire.' 

"The sound conclusion of the whole matter is this : The Irishman living in Ireland 
bears a lighter burden of taxation than the Irishman living in any other country of 
the world, especially in the United States. The Sinn Fein argument and assertion 
as to the oppressive taxation of Ireland are like many other Sinn Fein assertions 
and arguments, largely camouflage, piffle, flapdoodle, buncombe, and froth." 



[Reprinted from the New York Evening Post of July 26, 1919.] 
IBISH "SECESSION." 

To the Editor of the Evening Post. 

Sie: The letter entitled "A Round Robin" in your Thursday's issue strikingly 
illustrates the worthlessness of all Sihn Fein arguments from the point of view of a 
genuine American who believes in the teaching of the United States Constitution, 
as explained by Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln. ,A famous saying of the first 
was: "Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable." Lincoln nobly 
said to a secessionist before his inauguration as the first Republican President of this 
Union: "Wewill not leave the Union; you shall not." In his view and that of all 
who believe in his doctrine, when once a State enters into union with other States 
by formal compact, that compact is as inviolable as in the view of the Roman Catholic, 
Church the marriage contract is forever inviolable. That is what Lincoln meant in 
those immortal words of his Gettysburg address: "That the government of the people, 
for the people, by the people shall not perish from the earth." If you once admit 
that any portion of a sovereign area can at any time it pleases break all the previous 
solemn contracts it has made, then anarchy and national dissolution are bound to 
follow . What was sound doctrine for the United States at Appomattox Court House 
under President Abraham Lincoln is sound doctrine for the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland under Prime Minister Lloyd-George. 'Any citizen of this country, 
native born or naturalized, who clamors now for the independence of Ireland is a 
traitor to the principles on which this Union was founded and should be severely 
condemned by every loyal citizen. 

Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, when he introduced De Valera at the Fenway 
Park meeting as "the Lincoln of Ireland," wandered far, very far, from the truth, 
and insulted our martyr President. De Valera is the Jeff Davis of Ireland, without 
having a title of the popular backing in his support- which enabled the Southern 
Confederacy to hold the Northern States at arm's length without foreign aid. Jeff 
Davis was supported by one-third of the population of the country. This nondescript 
De Valera, son of a Mexican father and Irish mother, has always. owed allegiance to 
the United States and has never been a citizen of the United Kingdom or voted for 
Parliament. From every point of view of .sound political science he is an imposter 
of the most repulsive sort. 

On the question of secession from a sovereign political union, as I have shown, the 
words majority and minority have no political meaning. Neither the Constitution 
of the United States nor that of any State can be altered by a majority vote in any 
sovereign legislative body. In Congress and in most States no law can be passed over 
the Executive veto by a majority vote. Anyone can see how untrue and absurd 
was the statement of these ignorant signers of that round robin, when they said that 
"democracy is the rule of the majority." The Constitution of this Union and every 
State constitution proves such statement as false. The fundamental purposeof all 
our constitutions is to limit the tyranny of majorities in a sovereign area. It is just 
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Buch tyranny, odious and vindictive, which, under false pretenses, the Sinn Fein 
Irish in Ireland and this country, are treacherously trying to perpetrate on loyal citi- 
zens to the everlasting ruin of Ireland, if it shall be accomplished. 

If it were true, the Sinn Fein demand can easily be dismissed from court as having 
no just standing at all, as I will now proceed to show beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
In 1800 the Roman Catholics of Ireland, with just the same rights to the suffrage as 
Protestants, voted by an enormous majority for the Union, and elected to the new 
Parliament of the United Kingdom the very same men from the Roman Catholic 
strongholds of Dublin, Cork, Galway and Limerick as they had elected to Grattan's 
Parliament. In that Parliament such elected members, with the unanimous approval 
of every Roman Catholic bishop and archbishop in Ireland, voted for the Union, 
which has proved a great blessing to Ireland. . It has saved it from national bank- 
ruptcy to which the extravagance of Grattan's Parliament had nearly brought it, 
and brought it an enormous volume of trade and commerce at the present time, greater 
than between almost any two independent nations in the world, save possibly Holland 
and Belgium. 

Then the former partially independent political unit, Ireland, became merged with 
Scotland, Wales, and England in the sovereign political unit, the United Kingdom, 
just as fully and completely as the Lone, Star Republic, Texas, formerly a fully inde- 
pendent State, became completely merged in the sovereign unit, the United States. 
The cases are identically parallel. If 100 per cent of any State of this Union should 
demand Sinn Feinism for itself, it would be laughed out of court instantly. If a ' 
majority of the States of this Union should clamor for independence, they would not 
be listened to for a moment. Secession is anathema and accursed under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Now just see how screamingly absurb the case is for the independence of Ireland. 
In the last Parliamentary elections of December, 1919, there were cast about 11,000,000 
votes in the United Kingdom. Of this number 470,000 were Sinn Fein votes, or less 
than 5 per cent of the' votes of the United Kingdom and a little less than 50 per cent 
of the votes cast in Ireland. Yet the signers or this round robin say that 80 per cent 
of the people of Ireland voted for an Irish republic, and therefore brought into the 
world an infant republic." . These Sinn Fein votes were cast in the most illiterate 
portions of Ireland, where by the census the number of persons over 9 years old who 
can not read runs from 15 to 20 per cent of the population. In all probability, if an 
educational qualification for suffrage prevailed in Ireland such as exists in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, the Sinn Fein vote would have been cut down by one-third. 
In the Parliamentary elections of 1910 the official record shows that, while in England 
and Scotland the ratio of the illiterate voter to the voter who can read was 1 in 350, 
in Ireland it was 1 to 8, while their numbers in the Sinn Fein constituencies were far 
greater than in northeast Ulster. 

This "round robin" is everywhere surcharged with false statement and unsound 
reasoning. It, like most Sinn Fein appeals, strikingly shows that many Sinn Fein 
Irishmen or iwomen have as little idea of sound statement and sound reasoning as a 
bull has of the symphonies of Beethoven. 

George L. Fox. 

Seal Harbor, July 19, 1919. 



CARSON AS A PRUSSIAN. 

To the Editor op the World:. 

Your recent editorial entitled "Carson's example" rings true except in one or two 
particulars. One expression seems untrue and unsound. It is this: "When as a 
reward for preaching sedition and plotting rebellion Carson was taken into the cabi- 
net. " These are my reasons for thinking that statement not true: It implies that 
Prime Minister Asquith is a double-faced hypocrite — viz, that though under his 
leadership the home rule bill was passed through three annual sessions, he was eager 
to reward the man who used unconstitutional methods to keep that law from being 
put into force. To reward is to give in return for an act considered as a favor. Not 
one atom of proof can you offer, or any one else, that such is the case in this instance. 
No one will deny that had not any war broken out and the Liberal cabinet had won 
the election, Carson would never have been in the cabinet, which fact completely 
demolishes the statement about his appointment as a reward. One might just as 
well say that Germany put him into the cabinet as a reward for his treason to both 
England and Ireland, and the statement would be to my mind as untrue and absurd 
as the one you make. Germany was the ultimate cause of his being put into the 
cabinet in this way. 
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For nearly nine months after the war had begun, the Liberal cabinet was in power. 
Then it was fully disclosed to every one what a bloodthirsty hyena Prussianized 
Germany is and what elaborate preparations she had made to crush surrounding 1 
nations, to dominate Europe, and probably the world. It was simply a Napoleon 
over again, but now a Napoleon piously claiming to be anointed of God for his hellish 
work, and ardently supported by a nation which had been trained as no nation ever 
before had been trained to kill with delight its fellow men. Consequently a coalition 
cabinet was necessary. In forming that cabinet Mr. Asquith offered places to repre- 
sentatives of the three other parties outside the Liberal Party — the Conservatives, the 
Irish Nationalists, and the Labor Party. If he had refused Carson a place, probably 
no Conservative would have joined the cabinet. All three parties were represented, 
but very properly, because of the invariable rule that has prevailed for 40 -years. 
Mr. Redmond could not accept office without retiring from the leadership of the 
party which he has led with greater ability than any of his predecessors. So if it be 
true that the appointment of Carson was a reward, then Mr. Asquith also rewa.ded 
his greatest and most successful opponent, one of the ablest and most upright men 
in public life in England, Mr. John Redmond. 

I have been an ardent advocate of home rule for Ireland since 1886. Though my 
ancestors came to this country from England before 1640, I have pleaded the cause 
of home rule for Ireland within the last six years, in England in two fierce parliamen- 
tary elections and two by-elections, on the same platform with Irish home rulers, 
ardent Protestants like myself. The result of my experience is that I consider Sir 
Edward Carson's most helpful coworkers are these so-called "Friends of Irish Free- 
dom, " the Sinn Fein Irish-Americans, whom I am glad to think form only a small 
proportion of the Irish-Americans. It is they who have betrayed Ireland's welfare 
and prosperity, and not Mr.- Redmond or his supporters. Some of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the triumph of home rule in Ireland are typified in the records of the Irish 
World and of Tammany Hall for the last 40 years. If no paper of the sort had existed 
in this country, and if Germans had been the chief constituents of the Tammany 
Tiger instead of Irishmen, I verily believe that home rule in Ireland would already 
be an established fact, Sir Edward Carson's occupation as a stirrer up of strife would 
be gone, and Dublin's dead civilians, men, women, and children, police, soldiers, 
rebels and rebel leaders would now be saying to themselves, "Life is sweet. " 

Sir Edward Carson has long been to me one of the most unattractive figures in 
English public life. He really seems to me an anomaly to be found in the English 
House of Commons, that noble democratic assembly where the people rule. He is 
a Prussian junker, conceited, arrogant, and boastful, with all that contempt for the 
wishes of the people and the law, and that brutal, domineering, tyrannical spirit, 
that are found so highly developed in Bismarck and the German Emperor. He 
threatened defiance of the English constitution just as Bismarck actually threw the 
Prussian constitution upon the scrap heap. He properly belongs in Germany, where 
the average man even now has much less political power than the poorest Irishman 
has had for 50 years under Great Britain's rule. How much happier England would 
have been if Carson had only been a Prussian instead of a British Irishman. 

George L. Fox. 

New Haven, Conn., May 22. 

(Reprinted from the New York World of May 24, 1916.) 

Since this was written the man has brought forth some fruits meet for repentance, 
and in justice to him that should be recognized. He evidently realizes that in his 
covenant days he was playing with dynamite over a powder magazine. If he were 
to live his life over again, he would probably be more of a patriot and less of a partisan. 

. EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF REV. GEORGE T. lEMMOlT, 

TROY, V. Y. 

Rev. Lemmon. Mr. James M. Touhy, London correspondent of 
the New York World, is also London correspondent of the official 
Nationalist Party organ in Ireland, the Freeman's. Journal (Dublin), 
and of course now out of favor with the Sinn Fein group. They 
denounce some of his figures and dislike to strike a man. My oppo- 
nents knock, but his recent articles in the New York World were 
quoted at length in the Literary Digest of September 11, 1919, and 
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as he therein charges that the British Government had not in return 
for the taxes collected given Ireland anything save an item of 
$60,000,000 for land purchase, I will refute him by some items fur- 
nished me under date of November 20, 1919, by Mr. K. Dawson Bates, 
the secretary of the Ulster Unionist Council. Let the intentional 
misrepresentation of Mr. Touhy be seen in the fact that he claimed 
this $60,000,000 for land purchase was paid to the landlords and not 
to the Irish farmers. It was loaned to the farmers to buy the land 
by authority of one of the most beneficent acts of social and eco- 
nomic legislation to the credit of any governing body in the history 
of mankind. It permitted the tenant to practically compel the 
owner to sell at a price the owner did not fix, the Government pro- 
viding the money for the purchase at rates amazing low. 

The farmers of England, Scotland, and Wales have not been so 
favored by the same Government. It is one of Great Britain's mag- 
nificent atonements for possible errors of government of former 
centuries, and it is pitiable that once more it is illustrated righteous- 
ness does not beget gratitude. 

But in addition to this $60,000,000 for land purchase, the same 
British Government, by legislation, mind you, passed by a Parlia- 
ment in which 103 Irishmen were entitled to vote, has given 
$15,000,000 for laborers' cottages, homes vastly superior to any for 
the same sort of toilers in the United States, known to our National 
Housing Association. Each cottage is surrounded by an acre or a 
half acre of land, and is to be had by the toiler at a rental of for those 
with the half acre, say, of 35 cents a week, $2.50 per month, $30 a 
year, and even this made the basis of purchase of the home and land, 
if he so chooses. And exactly as the Irish folk who are allied with 
the proponents of this bill have availed themselves of the same Gov- 
ernment's old-age pension law and other similar acts applicable to 
the United Kingdom, so have they of these cottage grants. 

Linked up with this effort to get the people to comfortable homes 
on the land has been a systematic effort to educate the tiller of that 
soil, whether his holding be small or large, in intensive, scientific 
farming, and for this purpose the same British Government has 
given $12,500,000. 

Further in this same direction to aid in getting people out of the 
congested districts, the Government has given $1,750,000 to the con- 
gested district boards. For primary education there have been 
grants since 1886 of $25,000,000, and for university education of 
$1,750,000. Remember, I say "grants," not loans, this over and 
above the annual appropriation for educational purposes. 

And in the same period — since 1886 — there have been grants of 
$17,500,000 for light railways, helpful in the development of many 
• areas which would not otherwise have been connected up with the 
main line of traffic. And to cap all this, and as striking proof that 
the British Government both recognized and fostered myriad forms 
of local self-government by financial cooperation of local projects 
supervised by local officials, there have been grants in this same 

{>eriod of $75,000,000 to county councils and local governing bodies 
or all sorts of local development. 

In this connection of taxation and expenditure, permit me to 
insert two circulars issued by the Ulster Unionist Council, entitled, 
"Is Ireland overtaxed?" and "Has Ireland been robbed?" 
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Is Ireland Overtaxed? 

HER PRIVILEGED POSITION— COMPARISON WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

Nationalists and Sinn Feiners contend that Ireland not only pays her own way 
but contributes large sums for imperial purposes which should be retained in Ireland. 
They also allege that a self-governing Ireland, being free from these imperial charges, 
would not only be able to pay her own way, but also maintain an army, navy, con- 
sular service, and all the other essentials of a separate nation without either borrowing 
or increasing the present taxation, but rather lowering it. 

As a proof of this assertion, they refer to the annual treasury returns, which show 
that Ireland contributed to the imperial revenue a sum of £37,275,000 during the 
financial year ending March 31, 1919, whereas during the same period the amount of 
money expended in Ireland from the imperial treasury was only £22,161,000, leaving 
a balance for imperial purposes of over £15,000,000. 

So far as they go these figures are correct, but several essential points are ignored. 
The GovernmentWhite Paper states: "As both revenue and expenditure are abnormal, 
the figures shown in Part III of this return do not afford an accurate index of the bal- 
ance of revenue available for imperial expenditure in ordinary years." Before the 
war Ireland actually received from the imperial treasury one and a half millions 
per annum more than she contributed. Since then both Ireland and Great Britain 
nave incurred the costs of war, including enormous expenditure on the army and 
navy, besides a very large increase of interest on the national debt due to the war. 

If, as Sinn Feihers declare, Ireland had nothing to do with the war and should 
pay none of the war taxes, then perhaps the extra taxation might have been avoided, 
but surely no person in Great Britain would admit that to exempt Ireland altogether 
from the war burdens would be fair, especially as Ireland has profited out of the war 
more in proportion than any other part of the Kingdom, and has borne less of its 
burden. 

As a matter of fact, whatever way the figures of Ireland's contribution are looked 
at, it will appear that so far from paying more than her share, Ireland does not pay 
nearly enough. 

In the financial year ending March 31, 1919, England and Wales contributed to 
the national revenues six hundred and ninety-one millions, Scotland ninety-seven 
millions, and Ireland thirty-seven millions. 

Reckoning per head of population at the last census, 1911, this works out at over 
£19 per head in England and Wales, and almost the same in Scotland, whereas for 
Ireland it is only £8 13s. per head. 

On the other hand, there was spent in England by the treasury about £4 per head 
of the population, in Scotland about £3 14s. per head, and in Ireland over £5 per head. 

In 1918-19 Ireland contributed 4.5 per cent of the total revenue, whereas she 
received almost 12 per cent of the total local expenditure. 

Taking the figures in another way, it might he mentioned that the Childers financial 
commission report, upon which Nationalists pin their faith, stated that Ireland's 
fair contribution to the imperial revenue should be one-twentieth of the total revenue 
for the United Kingdom. Last year the revenue amounted to eight hundred and 
twenty-five millions; therefore, on this basis Ireland should have contributed over 
forty-one millions, whereas she only paid thirty-seven and one-fourth millions. 

Thus, no matter how the question is considered, we find that in comparison with 
England, Scotland, and Wales, Ireland's contribution to the imperial revenue was 
smaller, and her receipts much greater. 

If the British connection is to be broken and Ireland go her own way, is it not 
to be expected that Britain will insist upon a proper adjustment of the burden of 
the war debt, and that Ireland will be required to make her proper contribution? 



Has Ireland Been Robbed by England? 
some pacts and figures — the alleged overtaxation. 

It has again and again been alleged that Great Britain has "plundered Ireland," 
"robbed" her of over £300,000,000. ' This is one of the supposed "injustices" that 
is made a ground for insisting that British rule should at once cease and restitution 
be made of all the "stolen millions." 

When Ireland secured her independence in 1782, her national debt was £2,000,000. 
In 1800 she stood bankrupt before the world, with a national debt that had risen to 
£28,000,000. 

168794—20 22 
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She was, under the union, permitted to have a separate exchequer until 1817, and 
her national debt rose in those 17 years from £28,000,000 to £147,000,000. 

To end the scandal of insolvency the exchequers were then united, and Great 
Britain accepted responsibility for that vast sum, which was added to her own colossal 
burden at the end of the Napoleonic wars. From that hour to the present moment 
Ireland has not paid one sixpence either of that debt or of the interest properly due 
upon it, reckoned at £5,000,000 per annum. 

This particular version of the theory of the overtaxation of Ireland was never heard 
of until it was invented by political experts to justify certain financial proposals in 
Gladstone's bill of 1886. It was pulverized on the spot in a celebrated document by 
Dr. Brougham Leech, a famous financial authority, who demonstrated that on the 
same system of accountancy Ireland owed England £475,000,000, which far more 
than discounted the alleged overtaxation. For further information on this point 
readers are referred to the financial relations commission report (C-8, 262), in which 
Sir David Barbour and Sir Thomas Sutherland, the two financial experts of the 
commission, completely annihilate the theory. They are also referred to the well- 
known essay by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, chancellor of the exchequer, on the same 
subject. 

No Government has ever acted on the theory that Ireland is overtaxed, for the con- 
vincing reason that the theory is untenable. One of the most striking features of the 
financial relations report is a table showing the sums paid in taxation per head of 
population respectively, in Great Britain and Ireland. 

When the rate per head in Great Britain was £3 13s., in Ireland it was only £2 6s. 4d. 

To-day Ireland does not pay land tax, house duty, and a number of other taxes paid 
by Britishers. 

Between 1801 and 1816, Great Britain raised £265,000,000 by special war taxes 
from which Ireland was exempted, and in the next four years a further £107,000,000 
was raised similarly, to which Ireland contributed nothing. 

It was not until 1853 that Ireland began to pay income tax, but it had been im- 
posed upon Great Britain half a century before. 

It was not until 1858 that the extraordinary preference enjoyed by Ireland in the 
matter of a much lower duty rate on spirits was ended by the equalization of these 
charges. 

In England and Scotland the cost of public education is largely borne by local 
rates. There is no education rate in Ireland. 

The cost of police falls mainly on local rates in Great Britain, whereas in Ireland, 
like education, it is a charge upon Imperial resources. 

The cost of old-age pensions in Ireland is £2,453,000 per annum. In Scotland, 
which has a larger population, it is only £1,219,000. 

Over £100,000,000 has been provided by the Imperial Parliament to make an end 
of the Irish land system, and the grants in aid of local taxation represent a large sum 
annually. 

These are the "wrongs," and the "brute force," and "intimidation" which Ireland 
so heroically endures. 

She possesses to-day exactly the same local self-government through her county 
councils and rural councils that England and Scotland enjoy, and she enjoys privi- 
leges at the latter's expense which they have not. 

Under the permission of the committee to extend my remarks by 
the submission of germane material, I herewith insert the memo- 
randum issued by the Hon. Ian Macpherson, chief secretary of Ire- 
land, following the publication of the report of the commission of 
three from the Philadelphia convention, to which one of the com- 
missioners, Mr, Walsh, has referred. 

And as illustrating the spirit and determination of the Unionists of 
Ireland to maintain their connections with the British Empire, I 
will insert the Unionist manifesto addressed to the President of the 
United States August 1, 1918, and a series of circulars which not 
only illustrate this spirit of Ulster, but throw considerable light upon 
the question constantly recurring at this hearing, as to the proportion 
of Unionists and Nationalists in the armed forces of Great Britain in 
the World War. May I ask the committee to note that I here purposely 
use the word "Nationalists" ? I do so to make more clear that no 
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matter how much credit for the number of Irishmen in the British 
forces our Sinn Fein friends now desire to claim, the logic of their 
stand then and now make plain that no Sinn Feiner, none of that 
majority shown in the elections of December 14, 1918, were among 
those swelling that quota of Irishmen who under the British flag 
fought to make the world safe for democracy. 

These circulars I will insert in the following order: "Ulster and 
Germany," "Ulster and4he war, "."Ulster and conscription, " "Ire- 
land and the war," "Ulster and Great Britain," "Ulster and war 
work," " Ulster and home rule." 

The State op Ireland — Fact Versus Fiction— American-Irish Allegations 

Reputed. 

the preface — mr. redmond and treatment op ireland — illuminating quota- 
TIONS. 

Dublin Castle, June U, 1919. 
_ The allegations set forth in the statement of the Irish- American delegates are con- 
cisely and specifically dealt with in the appended memorandum. By way of preface 
to the latter I desire to reproduce an extract from a speech delivered by the late Mr. 
John Redmond, M. P., at an Australian banquet in 1915, which supplies an illumina- 
ting commentary on the alleged ill-treatment of Ireland by the British Government, 
together with an extract from the report made to His Majesty the King by the Right 
Hon. Mr. Justice Dodd, the special commissioner appointed by act of Parliament to 
investigate charges preferred in connection with the treatment of Sinn Fein prisoners 
in Belfast Prison in June, 1918. , 

Ian Macpherson, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

WHAT JOHN REDMOND SAID IN 1915. 
[Extract from a speech delivered by Mr. John Redmond, M. P., at an Australian banquet in 1915.] 

Referring to the condition of Ireland about 30 years previously, when he first visited 
Australia, Mr. Redmond stated: 

' 'I went to Australia to make an appeal on behalf of an enslaved, famine-hunted, 
despairing people, a people in the throes of a semirevolution, bereft of all political 
liberties and engaged in a life and death struggle with the system of a most brutal 
and drastic coercion. Only 33 or 34 years have passed since then, but what a revolu- 
tion has occurred in the interval. To-day the people, broadly speaking, own the soil ; 
to-day the laborers live in decent habitations; to-day there is absolute freedom in the 
local government and the local taxation of the country; to-day we have the widest 
parliament in the municipal franchise; to-day we know that the evicted tenants, who 
are the wounded soldiers of the land war, have been restored to their homes or to other 
homes as good as those from which they had been originally driven. We know that 
the congested districts, the scene of some of the most awful horrors of the old famine 
days, have been transformed, that the farms have been enlarged, decent dwellings 
have been provided, and a new spirit of hope and independence is to-day amongst 
the people. We know that the towns legislation has been passed facilitating the hous- 
ing of the working classes. So far as the town tenants are concerned we have this 
consolation, that we have passed for Ireland an act whereby they are protected against 
arbitrary eviction, and are given compensation not only for disturbance from their 
homes, but for the good will of the business they had created' — a piece of legislation 
far in advance of anything.obtained for the town tenants of England. I may add, in 
far in advance of any legislation obtained for the town tenants of any other country. 
We know that we have at last won educational freedom in university education for 
most of the youth of Ireland, and we know that in primary and standard education 
the 34 years that have passed have witnessed an enormous advance in efficiency and 
in the means provided for bringing efficiency about. To-day we have a system of 
old-age pensions in Ireland whereby every old man and old woman over 70 is saved 
from the workhouse, free to spend their last days in comparative comfort. We have 
a system of national industrial insurance which provides for the health of the people 
and makes it impossible for the poor hard-working man and woman, when sickness 
comes to the door, to be carried away to the workhouse hospital, and makes it certain 
that they will receive decent Christian treatment during their illness." 
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JUDGE DODD AND BELFAST PRISON. 

[Extract from report by the Right Honorable Mr. Justice Dodd of the proceedings at the inquiry directed 
by the special commission (Belfast Prison) act, 1918.] 

To sum up the findings I have already given, I am satisfied that I have the full facts 
before me. It is quite clear there was no foundation for any complaint as to food 
against the governor. The food was under the control of the food controller. It is 
equally clear that the accusation as to ventilation is without any foundation. The 
cells, in fact, are uniform. The door opens into the cell, and the window is opposite 
the door. What the prisoners were deprived of was the liberty theretofore accorded 
to them of placing the window level with the sill, a liberty which they abused by 
creating tumult in their cells and on the roadway. They were removed from that 
wing with all possible consideration and humanity. The accusations of harsh treat- 
ment are completely disproved. The charges as to foul cells or foul clothes were also 
disproved. The evidence was conclusive. The charges against the governor and 
warder and doctor in this respect were peculiarly cruel. The hose was directed to 
dislodge two prisoners who had barricaded themselves in their cells, and who suc- 
cumbed to the attack by water after having successfully resisted direct attacks upon 
the door. The manacling of the hands of three prisoners behind their backs, who had 
previously smashed their handcuffs in front, gave me some concern; but, as I have 
indicated, I find the treatment, though severe, was salutary, and did not need to be 
repeated. And finally, I am satisfied that the continuing the prisoners in restraint 
at mass and at communion was rendered necessary by the acts of the prisoners them- 
selves, and was done solely for the preservation of the peace. I can not resist the body 
of testimony upon this head. 

The head warder, himself a Catholic, the members of the general prisons board, the 
solicitor general for Ireland, all concur in saying that the governor could not within 
his duty have removed the restraint. Inside that duty he did all that could be 
reasonably done. He sought and did not get an undertaking. The chaplain made no 
objection, and for the continuing of the restraint the prisoners themselves were re- 
sponsible. The governor was largely justified by success. At noon on that day the 
undertakings were given and the restraint removed. 

I desire in a very special way to humbly request of your gracious Majesty some 
recognition of the faithful and loyal work of Head Warder Bowe and the warders 
acting under him. He discharged his humble duty faithfully and well — an earnest- 
minded man, a truthful witness, an efficient officer. He gave his evidence in sorrow, 
not in anger. It is upon such as he in the prisons, and m the police force, that the 
stress and strain fall in disturbances such as this. 

The governor discharged a difficult and delicate duty with skill, considerateness, 
and success. I recommend that he be indemnified against all costs. 

The accusations against the doctor are peculiarly wanton and cruel. 

THE MEMORANDUM — FALSEHOODS AND INACCURACIES EXPOSED. 

[Note.— In the following memorandum the allegations of the " Envoys " are numbered, and the 
Chief Secretary's reply follows immediately after each, preceded by the word " Fact."! 

(1) Hundreds of men and women were confined under circumstances of the most 
shocking nature in the jails, particularly those in the larger cities. 

Fact: This allegation is absolutelywithout foundation. 

(2) Crossing the Irish Sea from Holyhead to Dunleary, we came upon the first 
evidence of the military occupation of Ireland. The vessels and wharves swarmed 
with soldiers, fully equipped for the field, going to and coming from Dublin. 

Fact: On this date 176 men were demobilized and left Ireland; 65 men (loyal Irish- 
men) for demobilization arrived in Ireland on the same day. No soldiers arrived 
at Kingstown as reinforcements on that date. 

(3) When we arrived in Ireland we found soldiers everywhere. A careful investi- 
gation made on the day before we left Ireland showed that the army of occupation 
numbers considerably less than IOOjOOO men, to which accessions are being made 
daily. The troops are equipped with lorries, armored cars, tanks, machine guns, 
bombing planes, light and heavy artillery; and in fact all of the engines of war lately 
employ ea against the central powers. 

Fact: The figures are grossly exaggerated. The equipment mentioned is normal 
in these days. As regards equipment, the troops in England are similarly equipped, 
as are also the troops of our Allies, including our American Allies. 

(4) There are approximately 15,000 members of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
The constabulary is a branch of the military forces. They are armed with rifles, as 
well as small side arms, engage in regular drill and field maneuvers. They are never 
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residents of the districts which they occupy, and have quarters in regular Government 
barracks. 

Fact: The strength of the Royal Irish Constabulary is 9,682 men. It is not a branch 
of the military forces of the Crown, though armed with rifles and side arms; it practices 
drill, but not field maneuvers. The men are not natives of the district in which 
they serve; the unmarried members live in small police barracks and the married 
men sometimes in private houses. 

(5) Mountjoy Prison contained a large number of political prisoners, many of them 
men of the highest character and standing. 

Fact: At the date of the visit of the delegates to Mountjoy Prison the total number 
of so-called "political prisoners" was 28 persons, consisting of 1 biscuit maker, 1 
candle maker, 1 carpenter, 1 carter, 1 coach builder, 1 cycle and motor dealer, 1 
engine driver, 1 factory hand, 4 farmers, 2 fitters, 2 laborers, 1 mason, 2 journalists, 

1 messenger, 1 news vender, 1 plater's helper, 1 shop assistant, 1 storekeeper, 1 tailor, 

2 university students, and I of no occupation. 

THE VISIT TO MOUNTJOY. 

(6) The governor of Mountjoy refused the delegates admission to visit the prison 
when made through the municipal authorities of the city of Dublin, but Sir John 
Irwin, chairman of the visiting justices, who is in supreme authority of the jail, 
overruled the decision of the governor and admitted the delegates. 

Fact: The chief secretary had previously given orders, when the question was first 
put to him,_ that_ the delegates should not be admitted to Mountjoy Prison. But 
through a miscarriage of the order subsequently on the telephone a misunderstanding 
arose, and they were admitted. The governor of the prison had no power to admit 
the delegates without the authority of the general prisons board. The chairman of 
the visiting committee for the time being (who is not the supreme authority, as stated) 
happened to be present on the occasion of the visit of the delegates, and accompanied 
the visitors, being under the impression that permission had been granted. 

(7) The political prisoners were confined for the most part in groups, the majority 
of them being locked up in steel cages, built in the yards of the prison entirely outside 
of the buildings proper. These cages are exact duplicates of those used for wild 
animals in the larger zoological gardens, such as Lincoln Park and the Brenz in the 
United States. 

Fact: There is no foundation for this allegation. Each prisoner has a properly 
equipped cell ill, the prison block, heated with hot-water pipes, lighted, and supplied 
with books. The prisoners take exercise in portions of the prison grounds, which are 
inclosed with iron railings instead of the customary high walls, but these inclosures 
in no way resemble cages in zoological gardens. 

(8) Statements had been made that unspeakable outrages were being committed 
against the persons of these men and the most barbarous cruelties inflicted upon them. 
That they had been starved, beaten, confined in dark and noisome underground 
cells, otherwise maltreated, and kept for days with their hands handcuffed behind 
their backs. 

Fact: Such statements are absolutely devoid of foundation. They are similar to 
the statements which were recklessly made in connection with the treatment of Sinn 
Fein prisoners in Belfast Prison, where the Government appointed a judicial com- 
mission to investigate the charges thoroughly. The judge found there was not a word 
of truth in these statements. (See Preface.) 

(9) The delegates attempted to secure statements from the officers either confirming 
or denying the charges, but they were not permitted to talk to anyone inside the 
prison except the governor. He stated that no such barbarities had been committed^ 
since he had taken charge of the prison a week or two before. He refused to speak for 
any time prior to that. He at first denied that there were underground cells in the- 
prison, but upon the delegates insisting, they were allowed entrance. They found a 
great number of cells underground, too narrow for human occupation, without beds or 
coverings for the prisoners, no ventilation, pitch dark, and extremely cold, although 
the weather at the time was not severe. The delegates were informed that these cells 
were at times occupied by prisoners. . . , 

The delegates had authentic information that a large number of political prisoners 
were taken out of the underground cells after they had demanded admission on the 
previous night. . 

Fact: There is no truth in the allegation that the delegates, during their visit to 
Mountjoy Prison, attempted to secure statements from officers. 

The cells referred to are the reception cells used for committals pending medical 
inspection which are designedly isolated from the rest of the prison to avoid the risk 
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of infection. They are not underground cells. These cells are. of the ordinary de- 
scription, have each a capacity of 828f cubic feet, fully equipped with beds, bedding, 
furniture, and utensils, and lighted with the usual size windows. 

There were no political prisoners located in these cells on the night referred to; in 
fact, there were no prisoners of this class committed on the preceding day at all. 

A QUESTION OP SPACE. 

(10) They found one of the political prisoners still in solitary confinement. He 
presented a pitiable spectacle. The miserable cell was cold and badly ventilated. 
He was in an unkempt condition, highly nervous, palpably undernourished, and 
had a wild glare in his eyes, indicating an extremely dangerous mental state. He 
tried to speak to the delegates, but was quickly silenced by the warder. 

Fact: The prisoner referred to is William Sears, who is undergoing a sentence of 
close confinement imposed on him by the visiting justices appointed by the Dublin 
corporation and other local bodies and not by the Irish government. He was confined 
in a large, airy cell, 1,228 cubic feet capacity. The temperature of the cell was 55° 
F. The window of the cell was 3 feet 6 inches, facing southeast. This prisoner has 
been receiving special attention and diet. There was nothing whatever abnormal 
in his general condition. As to the statement that he was in an unkempt condition, 
he was enjoying the privilege of wearing his own clothes and the use of his own toilet 
requisites. 

(11} The political prisoners in this jail, without exception, are men of the highest 
standing. 

Many of them, confined for months, have not been informed of the charge against 
them. All of them are denied the right of trial by jury. When charges are made— 
often of the most trivial character — bail is denied. They were all emaciated and 
appeared to be suffering from malnutrition. 

Fact: As regards the standing of these political prisoners, reference is requested to 
reply at No. 5. 

There is no truth in this statement. There is no prisoner sentenced in Ireland to- 
day without knowing the charge against him. 

All prisoners are received under warrant. In civil cases the warrant embodies the 
charge. Trial by jury takes place in the case of ordinary indictable offenses. Bail 
is allowed in such cases either on application to the committing justice, who is bound 
to grant bail in a very large number of cases and has discretion in others, or on appli- 
cation to the King's bench division; but these prisoners refused to enter into bail, 
and in many cases refused to recognize the authority of the court before which they 
were brought. In cases of offenses against the defense of the realm regulations trial 
is either by court-martial or by magistrates in courts of summary jurisdiction, as in 
the case of the rest of the United Kingdom under the regulations. Bail can be granted 
and is usually offered. 

The prisoners were in a satisfactory state of health; there were no signs of malnu- 
trition or emaciation. These prisoners have been on special and supplemental diet. 

(12) As the delegates were leaving the prison they observed Pierce Beasley, one of 
the political prisoners, being hustled through the back doorway by a burly prison 
guard. Beasley cried out, "I want to call your attention to the fact that this brute 
who has me in charge is about to punish me for saying 'Long live the Republic.'" 

The delegates immediately protested against the assault on Mr. Beasley, and the 
governor after a hurried whispered conversation with the guard, assured them that 
no punishment would be inflicted upon Beasley. 

Fact: This is a gross misrepresentation. Pierce Beasley, the prisoner referred to, 
was awaiting trial charged with various offenses under the defense of the realm regu- 
lations. He was charged, inter alia, with having in his possession, so that he might 
use it and the instructions therein contained, a document instructing persons in the 
method of doing injury to railways, telegraph wires, and railway engines; instructions 
for the unlawful training of men in the use of rifles; and with havingin a speech 
applauded the conduct of certain desperadoes who forced their way into Bis Majesty's 
prison at Cork, seriously assaulting and overpowering the prison warders, and rescued 
from the prison a man named McNealis, who was awaiting trial on a charge of having 
attempted to murder a head constable of police in the city of Cork by deliberately 
firing at him with a revolver. 

The prisoner, Beasley, was not hustled by a burly or any other prison guard. As a 
matter of fact, he was not being brought in to be awarded any punishment whatever, 
but to be informed as to the date of his trial by court-martial. 

The statement that the delegates protested against an assault on Pierce Beasley is 
"ntrue, and no assault whatever was committed on him. 
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When the chairman inquired as to whether Beasley would be punished for making 
a remark, the governor of the prison informed him that he would not, and that it was 
not fbr the purpose of being punished that he was being brought in. 

(13) Upon the delegates' return from the prison they were furnished with detailed 
statements of others who had been confined in the prison, exposing the vilest atroci- 
ties committed against such prisoners. 

Fact: The Irish government have no knowledge of such statements, and copies of 
them have not been furnished to the government; but if any such statements were in 
fact furnished to the delegates they are utterly untrue. (See the judge's report in 
the preface.) 

A MYTHICAL PRISON. 

(14) The delegates, upon being informed that there was a large number of prisoners 
confined in a small prison in the town of Westport and that cruelties and barbarities 
were being practiced upon them, endeavored to visit Westport, but were prevented 
by the military authorities from entering. 

Many of the persons the delegates met' in the vicinity corroborated the stories of 
brutal treatment to which prisoners in Westport jail were being subjected, the details 
being horrible beyond belief. 

Fact: If any such information were given to the delegates, it was pure invention, 
there is, in fact, no prison at Westport. 

(15) We announced ourintentdon of visiting Westport. Shortly before the depar- 
ture of our train upon the following evening, two policemen appeared at our apart- 
ments and handed us an unsigned typewritten letter notifying us that we would not 
be permitted to enter the town of Westport, the only reason given being that it "was 
within a military area." We proceeded, nevertheless, to Westport. 

As we approached the town a company of soldiers met us about 3 miles out, and the 
lieutenant announced in a surly tone that under no circ ums tances would we be per- 
mitted to enter. We demanded to see the colonel, to whom we snowed our passports, 
repeated the message of Mr. Lloyd George, delivered through Sir William Wiseman, 
to the effect that he wanted us to visit all of Ireland, explained that we were con- 
ducting an investigation under the authority of the prime minister. We advised him 
that we understood that revolting conditions existed in Westport. The colonel, how- 
ever, declared that he would take the full responsibility of not complying with the 
request of even so high a personage as the prime minister of England, though he stated 
that he was acting on orders from the Government officials in Dublin. 

Fact: The Irish government did not interfere with their arranged program. The 
visit of the delegates to Westport did not form part of their original program, and on 
their return to Dublin, when they decided, for provocative reasons, as they admit, 
to proceed to Westport, they were notified by the chief secretary that they would 
not be allowed to enter that district, which had been declared a special military area 
following the brutal political murder of the local resident magistrate. Notwithstand- 
ing the notification given to them, and in defiance of the Irish government, the dele- 
gates attempted to enter the area, but were courteously informed by Col. Owens, 
the military commandant, that he could not allow them to enter. 

There is 'no truth in the allegation that the lieutenant who first spoke to the dele- 
gates addressed them in a surly tone. They were treated with the greatest courtesy, 
But were informed that no person, not even a minister of the Crown, was entitled to 
enter a military area without a special permit. The passports which the delegates 
had did not entitle them to enter. 

Owing to the conduct of the delegates in other parts of Ireland and to the condition 
of the westport area, the Irish government was unable to undertake the responsi- 
bility for the consequences which would certainly have followed. 

(16) During our visits to Ireland we witnessed numerous assaults in public streets 
and highways with bayonets and clubbed rifles upon men and women known to be 
Republicans, or suspected of being in favor of a republican form of government. 
Many of the outraged persons were men and women of exemplary character and 
occupying high positions in the business and professional life of the country. 

Fact: This is utterly untrue. The military or police never use their rifles or bayo- 
nets except in defense of their barracks or in necessary self-defense, or when it is 
absolutely necessary to do so to quell a serious disturbance of the peace. 

THE MURDER OP POLICE. 

(17) Within the past few months at least 10 citizens have been killed by soldiers 
and constables under circumstances which in a majority of the cases coroners' juries 
found to be willful murder under the laws of England; the last man having been 
murdered in this way less than one month ago. 
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In all these cases the perpetrators of the crimes have gone unpunished. 

Fact: This is not true. In April last there were two cases; in one case armed 
Sinn Peiners attacked and fired on a police guard in charge of a Sinn Fein prisoner 
in Limerick Union Hospital; they murdered one policeman and seriously wounded 
another. The Sinn Fein prisoner was rescued from the guard, but was subsequently 
found dead as a result of a bullet wound. The local coroner's jury found that he 
died as the result of a shot fired wilfully by one or other of two policemen; but the 
verdict was manifestly an unjust one, and no blame whatever could attach to the 
police in the circumstances. 

In the second case at Ring, county of Waterford, a man kicked violently at the 
police barracks at night. The constable on guard— the only occupant of the barracks 
at the time — believing that this was a prelude to an attack on the barracks, fired 
through the barrack door, hitting the man who was kicking at the door and who 
subsequently died. . 

The attorney general for Ireland, having fully considered the case, advised that it 
was not one in which there should be a prosecution. 

Beyond these cases there is no foundation for the allegation. The military authori- 
ties report that within the past 12 months there has been np case in which a coro- 
ner's jury brought in a verdice of manslaughter against a soldier for killing a civilian, 
and the police authorities report to the same effect as regards their force. 

(18) Hundreds of men and women have been confined for months in the vilest 
prisons without any charges being preferred against them. 

Fact: The term "vilest" is, of course, wholly unwarrantable. For the general 
answer, see 32. Meantime it is well to point out that the prisons referred to are part 
of the general prison system of the country and that the prisoners referred to, unlike 
ordinary prisoners, received special ameliorative treatment. 

(19) At least five have died as the result of atrocities perpetrated upon them while 
in prison, the post-mortem examination in some of the cases disclosing marks of 
violence upon the bodies of the victims. 

Fact: There is no truth in this allegation; no death resulted in any such circum- 
stances. ., . • 

(20) Prisoners are confined in narrow cells with hands handcuffed behind them 
day and night. In this condition they are fed by jail attendants. They are permitted 
no opportunity of answering calls of nature, and are compelled to lie in their clothing 
befouled by human excrement for days at a time. 

(21) Persons are confined in cells which are not large enough for one man. They 
are not provided with beds or bunks of any kind, but are compelled to sleep upon 
the bare floors. There are no toilet facilities or receptacle to contain the human 
offal, which necessarily accumulates upon the floor, where men are compelled to 
sleep in the filth night after night. 

Fact: There is absolutely no foundation for these allegations. They are a repeti- 
tion of the charges already investigated and reported upon by the Right Hon. Mr. 
Justice Dodd sitting as a special commissioner appointed under the authority of a 
special act of Parliament. (See preface.) 

(22) The food is insufficient and unwholesome. Prisoners — men and women — 
are compelled to live for days upon water and poorly baked, souTj and stale bread. 

Fact: This is wholly untrue. The scale diet m force in Irish prisons for men and 
women is generous, varied, and nutritious, and is changed or added to by the medical 
officer for medical reasons. As has been stated, they receive ameliorative treatment 
unless they misbehave. 

(23) Hundreds of men and women have been discharged from jail with impaired 
constitutions, and are in many cases incurable invalids as a result of their treatment. 
■ Fact: This is a gross exaggeration. The health of prisoners is closely watched by 
the medical officers of prisons. No such case as is alleged is known. Prisoners have 
freouentlY been released on medical grounds. 

HOW INCIDENTS WERE DISTORTED. 

(24) During thepast winter and spring streams of ice cold water were poured upon 
men confined in jail, and they were compelled to lie all night on cold floors in unheated 
cells in their wet clothing. Many of them were afterwards removed to outside hos- 
pitals suffering from pneumonia. 

Fact: These statements are untrue. The following constitutes the only pretext 
for making such a charge: 

On one occasion, in February last, four prisoners in Mountjoy Prison, after exercise, 
instead of returning to their cells, climbed up to a ledge upon the roof of one of the 
wings of the prison. They could not be reached or induced to come down, and after 
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being repeatedly cautioned that if they did not come down the hose would be used; 
it became necessary to get them down to use it. They did come down. . The incident 
occurred in the presence of visiting justices. 

"Changes of clothing were at once provided for these prisoners. Two of them availed 
of the change of clothing. The medical officer took charge of the other two, and had 
one removed to hospital and the other to bed. No illness resulted to any of the 
prisoners. (See also Preface.) 

(25) Police and soldiers are habitually permitted to enter the cells where political 
prisoners are confined and to beat them with their clubs. 

Pact: These statements are untrue. 

(26) Solitary confinement in most horrible form is generally practiced. Numbers 
of prisoners have been taken directly from the jails to insane asylums, rendered 
maniacs by their treatment. 

Fact: This statement is absolutely untrue. 

(27) Large bodies of political prisoners, in certain jails, have been kept without 
any food whatever for days at a time. 

Fact: This statement is absolutely untrue. 

(28) The right of privacy no longer exists in Ireland. The homes of the people 
are constantly being invaded by armed men, and the occupants, including delicate 
women and young children, cruelly beaten and otherwise maltreated. 

Fact: The privacy of homes is never invaded in the manner stated, but private 
homes have often to be searched in pursuit of persons evading arrest on charges of 
murder and other serious crimes, for explosives, for concealed arms, and other contra- 
ventions of the defense of the realm regulations. The charge of maltreatment of 
delicate women and children is now made for the first time, and is, of course, 
unfounded. 

(29) The children of suspected republicans, many of tender years, are kidnapped, 
and tneir parents kept in ignorance of their whereabouts for weeks. 

Fact: The only foundation for this allegation is that in the present year it was 
found necessary, for the safety of three young boys and one young man, to put them 
temporarily under the care of the police for their own protection. Their parents were 
not in ignorance of their whereabouts. That there was ground for this action is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the districts from which they came threats were made in 
proclamations of the Sinn Feiners that anybody who was likely to give information 
about their outrages would be murdered. 

(30) Women and children of refinement and respectability are arrested without 
warrant, and in company of rough and bjutal soldiers, transported to distant parts of 
Ireland and England, where they are confined in jail with the lowest prostitutes, 
some of whom are suffering from vile disease, and are compelled to use the same 
toilet facilities, and thus expose themselves to the danger of infection. 

Fact: This allegation, which was made against England as well as Ireland, is quite 
untrue. The system of classification in prisons and the care and attention of the 
medical officers and matrons preclude such happenings as are alleged. 

(31) The right of private property no longer exists in Ireland. Places of business 
of republicans are invaded by soldiers and constables, fixtures destroyed, and property 
confiscated without compensation. In many cases the owners of such business and 
property are utterly impoverished. 

Fact: Articles kept or used for seditious purposes are, where necessary, seized and 
confiscated. They are generally of little intrinsic value. Printing plants used for 
seditious and pro-German purposes have been removed. In most cases the proprietors 
have received frequent, warnings before such removals, and it has only been where 
they persist in their misconduct that this course has been resorted to. In many 
cases even after removal where the proprietors have given undertakings that they 
would not in future use their printing plants for seditious and pro-German purposes, 
the plant has been restored. 

THE GERMAN PLOT. 

(32) Heads of hundreds of families have been jailed or deported, leaving dependent 
women and children without means of subsistence and rendered objects of public 
charity. 

Fact: After the rebellion of Easter, 1916, a large number of persons who had taken 
part in the rebellion and surrendered to the military, as well as a large number of 
persons throughout the country who were believed to have been in complicity with 
the rebels, were arrested and deported to England. Many of these persons were soon 
after discharged by the military authorities, but about 700 men were detained in 
England in an internment camp under the authority of the defense of the realm 
regulations. Some of these men were, from time to time, discharged on entering into 
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an undertaking to be of good behavior, and all the remaining interneea were released 
from confinement shortly before Christmas, 1916. 

In February, 1917, a small .number of persons were deported to England owing to 
their seditious and pro-German activities, but these persons were not interned in 
England; they were merely required to live in specified localities, and the Irish 
Government bore tiie cost of their maintenance. 

In May, 1918, it also became necessary to arrest and intern in England, for the same 
reasons, a considerable number of persons, many of whom had been convicted of 
participation in the rebellion of 1916, and sentenced to terms of penal servitude, from 
which they were released by an amnesty granted by the King m June, 1917. 

It iB absolutely untrue to say that the women and children dependent upon these 
persona were left without means of sustenance, inasmuch as Government provided an 
allowance in any case in which it was found to be necessary. 

(33) Men and women, on mere suspicion of having republican sympathies, are 
being taken from their homes and arrested upon the streets and highways of Ireland, 
deported to England, or confined in jails in remote places, while their distracted 
families are kept, sometimes for many months, in ignorance of their whereabouts. 

Many prominent leaders upon whom these atrocities have been practiced are lawyers, 
among them being John Hanrahan, Edmund Duggan, and George Nicolls. 
Fact: This is a pure fabrication. 

(34) We witnessed while in Ireland a brutal and unprovoked assault by an English 
colonel and a crowd of soldiers on the person of Prof. John M'Neill. 

Fact: This allegation refers to the occasion on which the delegates were courteously 
informed by Col. Owens, the military commandant at Westport, that he could not 
permit them to enter the Westport military area. No assault whatever was com- 
mitted on the person of Prof. John M'Neill. The latter tried to force his way past the 
military guard, but of course was not allowed to do so. No violence was offered to 
him, and the statement of the delegates that they witnessed a brutal and unprovoked 
assault can only be described as a deliberate and wicked falsehood. 

(35) If England ever had an educational system in Ireland it has completely broken 
down. The Irish people are taxed more for the support of the police and constabu- 
lary — although the country is practically crimeless in the ordinary sense — than they 
are for the maintenance of the whole educational system of Ireland, including the 
upkeep of the National University and Trinity College as well as all the primary and 
other schools in the land. 

School-teachers in the primary schools are paid as low as $4 per week. 

Fact: The Irish system of primary education is wholly Irish — so much so that there 
is no education rate in Ireland (except for technical education, with a maximum of 
2d. in the pound), and the whole cost of Irish primary education falls on votes of 
Parliament — i. e., the United Kingdom taxpayer. In England and Scotland some 
50 per cent of the cost of education falls on the local ratepayers; the Irish ratepayer 
pays nothing. Though the cost of the system falls wholly on the United Kingdom 
taxpayer, the State is not able to appoint a single teacher (except in the model schools) ; 
the appointment of teachers rests solely with the local manager — i, e., with individual 
Irishmen. 

The cost of Irish education to the United Kingdom taxpayer, as shown by the votes 
of Parliament, is for 1919-20, £3,389,234. The votes for Irish police, 1919-20, amounts 
to £2,388,267. 

As regards the salaries of school-teachers, a man on becoming a national school- 
teacher receives £78 per annum plus war bonus of £60 per annum — £138 per annum, 
or 53s. per week. A woman's initial salary is £64 per annum plus war bonus £50 per 
annum — £114 per annum, or 44s. per week. These are the lowest initial salaries of 
the recognized national teachers (some 13,000 in number). They advance, of course, 
to much higher salaries, and most of them receive capitation payments and fees of 
various kinds in addition. Junior assistant mistresses (a class of unqualified teachers 
employed in schools which do not warrant the employment of certificated teachers) 
receive £40 (rising to £52)plus war bonus £44 per annum, or an initial pay of £84 per 
annum (32s. per week). There is an obsolescent class called workmistresses who still 
do part-time work in some few schools. These get about £13 per annum plus war 
bonus of £19 per annum, or over 12s. per week. They are only some 5 in number, 
whereas the certificated teachers and junior assistant mistresses are about 16,000. It 
is misleading, therefore, to say that "school-teachers in the primary schools" are paid 
as low as $4 a week. 

(36) No system of hygiene or sanitation has been installed. 

Fact: This is quite untrue. The system of hygiene and sanitation vests in the 
elected representatives of the people all necessary powers to remedy any defects in 
public health. Under the provisions of the public-health acts loans are made by the 
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State for all works of improvement which the local authorities deem to be necessary 
for the preservation of health within their districts. 

(37) The teeth of practically all the children are in decay, and respiration and 
throat troubles exist to an alarming degree. 

Fact: The Irish children surfer less from defective teeth than the children in most 
other parts of the United Kingdom. In the agricultural districts the children are 
notorious for their good teeth. The Government grant is available to cover half the 
cost of the dental treatment of school children. 

(38) Lack of decent clothing and undernourishment is keeping thousands of children 
out of school. 

Fact: This statement is quite untrue. Ireland is an agricultural country, and the 
people have profited by the war. There have been practically no food restrictions, . 
and for these reasons it is believed that the children have been better fed than those 
in other parts of Europe. The statement that thousands have been kept from school 
for want of nourishment is a fabrication. As a matter of fact, local authorities have 
power to feed school children from the rates if they think it necessary to do so, and 
when it is done the Government pays half the cost. In the larger towns the urban 
authorities avail themselves of this act. 

(39) In the city of Dublin alone there are 20,000 families, on an average of five to 
each family, living in one-room tenements. Infant mortality is appalling. Destitu- 
tion and hunger is rife. 

Municipal bodies and private persons are attempting to extend relief, but all such 
activities must have the sanction of the English Government, which is difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain. 

Fact: In Dublin the corporation has done all in their power to meet the housing 
difficulty. The corporation has already built 2,000 new houses, and they have in 
hand schemes for an additional number. Every assistance and encouragement has 
been given to them by the local government board to extend their operation. Infant 
mortality in Dublin has undoubtedly been high, but the mortality in some of the 
manufacturing cities in England has been equally high. Government funds have 
been available for maternity benefit and child welfare, and the corporation is taking 
a most active interest in the matter, and has received half the outlay on their schemes 
from Government funds. The statement that hunger is rife is not based on facts. 
The relief of the poor is the one particular matter upon which the local authorities 
have full power to act without the local government board's sanction, as the board is 
expressly prohibited by statute from interfering with regard to relief. Outside the 
statutory relief, there are various agencies, public and private, many of them subsir 
dized from Government funds. Separation allowances to dependents of soldiers and 
old-age pensions have led to the circulation of many millions sterling among the poor. 
Many vague general charges of indifference and neglect have, it is true, been preferred , 
from time to time against Irish local authorities constituted under the local govern- 
ment act, but the local government board has always held, and still holds, that in 
regard to the administration of the matters referred to in the statement of the American 
delegates the local authorities have not failed to fulfill their responsibilities. 

(40) The much- vaunted land laws have not appreciably aided in decreasing poverty 
in the agricultural districts. 

Leaving out of the question the manifold defects and hardships in the operations of 
the law, all the farmer should gain by the ownership of his land is taken away from 
him by unjust taxation. 

When the first land-law act was passed the direct per capita tax in Ireland was about 
, 16 per head. At the present time the direct taxation, imposed by British law, amounts 
annually to the enormous sum of $45. The indirect taxation of the people can not be 
accurately estimated, but is higher proportionately than in any other country in the 
world. , 

Fact: The condition of the agricultural districts in Ireland has improved very 
considerably since the introduction of the land-law acts, which gave the tenant 
security of tenure in his holding and enabled him to have a fair rent fixed, and the 
land-purchase acts which have enabled him to purchase his holding from his landlord 
on easy terms by purchase money advanced by the State repayable by a terminable 
annuity containing interest and principal, the annuities showing a considerable 
reduction on the former rental, generally averaging from 27 per cent to 30 per cent. 
Over 400,000 tenants have purchased their holdings or signed purchase agreements 
to'do so, representing advances of over £122,000,000, of which over £100,000,000 have 
been already paid. These figures include purchase and resale of estates by the con- 
gested districts board through the land and estates commissioners. In the proceed- 
ings for sale under the land-purchase acts since 1903Khe estates commissioners have 
already acquired over 325,000 acres of untenanted land, which has been utilized in 
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the enlargement of existing holdings or in the creation of new holdings, and consid- 
erable improvements have been effected on farm buildings, roads, and drainage. In 
addition, there has been much improvement in the country through the operation of 
the laborers' acts, under which many thousands of cottages, with plots attached, are 
provided for rural laborers. Since 1906 the operations of these acts have been con- 
siderably extended. 

Since 1881 the improvement of the peasantry, both as regards manner of living, 
dress, and housing accommodation, has been most remarkable. This general improve- 
ment is also evidenced by the following statistics: 



18S1 



1914 



Post-office savings bank Irish deposits. . . 

Irish banks deposits and private balances 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs 

Value 



£1,045,000 

£28,289,000 

8,848,765 
£72,270,656 



£13,303,000, decreased to £11,264,000 on 

Dec. 31, 1917. 
£61,955,000, increased to £91,361,000 o 

Dec. 31, 1917. 
10,576,892. 
£87,142,485. 



'(41) The old age curse of absentee landlordism still cuts deeply into the uneconomic 
heart of Ireland. Hundreds of thousands of its more fertile acres are owned by for- 
eigners. As quickly as the rich crops are garnered they are taken out of the country. 

England has absolutely cut off Ireland from the outside commerce of the world; 
allows no ships to come transatlantic to her ports, and thus controls the prices of 
the necessaries of life. 

Fact: Over two-thirds of the country has come under the operation of the land 
purchase acts, the larger landlords, among whom are the absentees, having already 
already sold their estates to their tenants, and a large proportion of the stock issued 
f or the purpose is held in Ireland, and the interest thereon comes back to this country. 

As to rich crops being taken out of the country, if they are so taken it is on sale by 
the farmers who have raised them at direct profit to themselves. 

Irish ports are free to all the ships of the world, and there is no restriction whatever 
with regard to transatlantic traffic. 

(42) Ireland has the best organized and most coherent labor movement in the 
world. It is being thwarted and suppressed by the army and constabulary. 

Fact: It is untrue to allege that the labor movement in Ireland is being thwarted 
or suppressed or at all interfered with by the army and constabulary. 

(43) Wages of unskilled workers are below a line which means to them hunger, 
cold, and privation. The wages of skilled labor is far below the minimum for decent 
eixistence. 

-Fact: This is untrue. The wages of skilled labor compare favorably with those 
obtaining in comparable districts of Great Britain. The wages of unskilled workers, 
particularly of agricultural laborers, have been more than doubled since the war. 
A body composed of representative Irishmen selected to represent the different 
interests affected fixes the wages. 

(44) In many of the larger cities and towns the trade-unions have a hundred per 
cent organization. 

We met and interviewed all the national leaders of labor. The heads of the National 
Irish Labor Party, which is in control of the situation, are, without exception, ardent 
republicans, fully alive to their rights and demanding self-determination for Ireland. 
They have all been the innocent victims of atrocities against their own persons, 
such as are enumerated herein, in the jails of Ireland and England. 

Fact: Some of the leaders of labor in Ireland appear to be in sympathy with the 
Sinn Fein party, but it is untrue to suggest that all the trades-union leaders are. 
A large number of them, on the contrary; carry on their trades-union activities suc- 
cessfully on the traditional trades-union lines. 

Neither the heads of the labor movements nor any other persons have been victims 
of atrocities as is alleged. 

(45) They are attempting to work along traditional trade-union lines, but if relief 
is not extended to Ireland, and quickly, many of them declare that in sheer defense 
of their own lives they must set up local soviet governments and refuse longer to 
produce wealth for their oppressors. 

Fact: There appears to be a section which approves the idea of soviet government, 
but this is a movement which is not common to Ireland. 
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(46) There is a military organization of approximately 200,000 men of fighting age, 
poorly equipped as to arms and without artillery. They appear to be well officered 
and seemingly maintain a perfect organization, engaging in daily drills and frequent 
maneuvers. Upon all sides may be heard declarations that they are ready to fight 
and die for the right of self-determination, no matter how great the odds against them 
may be. 

Guerilla warfare of the character which usually precedes major conflicts is now 
going on in Ireland. Almost every day there are fights between small detachments 
of the army of occupation and groups of republican volunteers. One day the British 
soldiers prevail, with the result that citizens are killed. On another day, perhaps, 
the republican volunteers are successful, with the result that soldiers are killed 
Frequently the British soldiery wound and capture the volunteers, and in turn the 
volunteers kill or wound the soldiers and retake the prisoners. 

Fact: This statement, inspired by the leaders of Sinn Fein, merely emphasizes the 
necessity for continued vigilance on the part of His Majesty's Government. There 
is, it is true, a quasi-military organization which calls itself the Irish republican 
army, and it is known that this organization secretly plots murders and outrages 
against persons and property in many parts of Ireland. 

There is no such thing as guerilla warfare in Ireland. But if the delegates mean 
that members of the so-called Irish republican army in a cowardly and dastardly 
manner assassinate unsuspecting policemen or other loyal persons, it is only too 
certain that "guerilla warfare" in this sense exists. There have been instances in 
which members of the so-called Irish republican army have lost their lives in con- 
sequence of the explosion of the substances which they have stored for blowing up 
police barracks and other buildings. The suggestion that there is daily "warfare* 
between His Majesty's troops and the volunteers of the so-called Irish republic is 
grotesque. 

(47) With a ferocity unparalleled, even in the history of modern warfare, within 
the past few days men and women have been shot down in the streets of Dublin. 

Fact: Unfortunately, four policemen and a girl have been so shot in the streets 
of Dublin within the past few days by a number of Sinn Feiners, who rescued a Sinn 
Fein prisoner from the police.. The police fired no shots. 

Chief Secretary's Office, Dublin Castle, 

June U, 1919: 



Unionist Manifesto — Mansion House Claims Refuted — Men Who Put War 

First. 

one-sided self-determination. 

The following letter, signed, amongst other prominent men, by Sir Edward Carson, 
the lord mayor of Belfast, the mayor of Derry, and the president of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce, has been addressed to President Wilson at Washington: 

City Hall, 
Belfast, August 1, 1918. 
To the President of the Unked States of America: 

Sir: A manifesto signed by the leader of the. Irish Nationalist Party and certain 
other Irish gentlemen has been widely circulated in the United Kingdom in the form 
of a letter purporting to have been addressed to Your Excellency. 

Its purpose appears to be to offer an explanation of, and an excuse for, the conduct 
of the Nationalist Party in obstructing the extension to Ireland of compulsory military 
service, which the rest of the United Kingdom has felt compelled to adopt as the 
necessary means of defeating the German design to dominate the world. At a time 
when all the free democracies of the world have, with whatever reluctance, accepted 
the burden of conscription as the only alternative to the destruction of free institu- 
tions and of international justice, it is easily intelligible that those who maintain 
Ireland's right to solitary and privileged exemption from the same obligation should 
betray their consciousness that an apologia is required to enable them to escape 
condemnation at the bar of civilized, and especially of American, opinion. But 
inasmuch as the document referred to would give to anyone not intimately familiar 
with British domestic affairs the impression that it represents the unanimous opinion 
of Irishmen, it is important that Your Excellency and the American people should 
be assured that this is very far from being the case. 
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EQUALITY OP SACRIFICE. 

There is in Ireland a minority,' whom we claim to represent, comprising one-fourth 
to one-third of the total population of the island, located mainly, but not exclusively, 
in the Province of Ulster, who dissent emphatically from the views of Mr. Dillon and 
his associates. This minority, through their representatives in Parliament, have 
maintained throughout the present war that the same obligations should' in all respects 
be borne by Ireland as by Great Britain, and it has caused them as Irishmen a keen 
sense of shame that their country has not submitted to this equality of sacrifice. 

Your Excellency does not need to be informed that this question has become 
entangled in the ancient controversy concerning the constitutional status of Ireland 
in the United Kingdom. This is, indeed, sufficiently clear from the terms of the 
Nationalist manifesto addressed to you, every paragraph of which is colored by allu- 
sion to bygone history and threadbare political disputes. 

It is not our intention to" traverse the same ground. There is in the manifesto 
almost no assertion with regard to past events which is not either a distortion or a 
misinterpretation of historical fact. But we consider that this is not the moment 
for discussing the faults and follies of the past, still less for rehearsing ancient griev- 
ances, whether well or ill founded, in language of extravagant rhetoric. At a time 
when the very existence of civilization hangs in the balance all smaller issues, what- 
ever their merits or however they may affect our internal political problems, should 
in our judgment have remained in abeyance, while the parties interested in then- 
solution should have joined in whole-hearted cooperation against the common enemy. 

MEN WHO WON UNITED STATES INDEPENDENCE. 

There is, however, one matter to which reference must be made in order to make 
clear the position of the Irish minority whom we represent. The Nationalist Party 
have based their claim to American sympathy on the historic appeal addressed to 
Irishmen by the British colonists who fought for independence in America 150 years 
ago. By no Irishmen was that appeal received with a more lively sympathy than 
by the Protestants of Ulster, the ancestors of those for whom we speak to-day — a fact 
that was not surprising in view of the circumstances that more than one-sixth part 
of the entire colonial population in America at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence consisted of emigrants from Ulster. 

The Ulstermen of to-day, forming as they do the chief industrial community in 
Ireland are as devoted adherents to the cause of democratic freedom as were their 
forefathers on the eighteenth century. But the experience of a century of social and 
economic progress under the legislative union with Great Britain has convinced 
them that under no other system of government could more complete liberty be 
enjoyed by the Irish people. This, however, is not the occasion for a reasoned 
defense of "Unionist" policy. Our sole purpose in referring to the matter is to show, 
whatever be the merits of the dispute, that a very substantial volume of Irish opinion 
is warmly attached to the existing constitution of the United King dom, and regards 
as wholly unwarranted the theory that our political Btatus affords any sort of parallel 
to that of the "small nations "oppressed by alien rule, for whose emancipation the 
allied democracies are fighting in this war. 

OVERREPRESENTED IRELAND. 

The Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament throws a significant sidelight 
on this prevalent fiction. Whereas England is only represented by one member for 
every 75,000 of population, and Scotland by one for every 65,000, Ireland has a member 
for every 42,000 of her people. With a population below that of Scotland, Ire and 
has 31 more members in the House of Commons, and 39 more than she could c'aim 
on a basis of representation strictly proportionate to population in the United Kingdom. 

Speaking in Dublin on the 1st of July, 1915, the late Mr. John Redmond gave the 
following description of the present condition of Ireland, which offers a striking 
contrast to the extrayagant declamation that represents that country as downtrodden 
by a harsh and unsympathetic system of government: 

"To-day," he said, "the people, broadly speaking, own the soil. To-day the 
laborers live in decent habitations. To-day there is absolute freedom in local gov 
ernment and local taxation of the country. To-day we have the widest parliamen- 
tary and municipal franchise. The congested districts, the scene of some of th 
most awful horrors of the old famine days, have been transformed. The farms hav 
been enlarged, decent dwellings have been provided, and a new spirit of hope an 
independence is to-day among the people. In towns legislation has been passe 
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facilitating the housing of the working classes — a piece of legislation far in advance 
of anything obtained for the town tenants of England. We have a system of old-age 
pensions in Ireland whereby every old man and woman over 70 is safe from the work- 
house and free to spend their last days in comparative comfort." 

Such are the conditions which, in the eyes of Nationalist politicians, constitute a 
tyranny eq intolerable as to justify Ireland in repudiating her fair share in the burden 
of war against the enemies of civilization. 

APPEAL TO "SELF-DETERMINATION." 

The appeal which the Nationalists make to the principle of "self-determination" 
strikes Ulster Protestants as singularly inappropriate. Mr. Dillon and his cosigna- 
tories have been careful not to inform Your Excellency that it was their own oppo- 
sition that prevented the question of Irish Government being settled in accordance 
with that principle in 1916. The British Government were prepared at that time to 
bring the home rule act of 1914 into immediate operation, if the Nationalists had 
consented to exclude from its scope the distinctively Protestant population of the 
North, who desired to adhere to the Union. This compromise was rejected by the 
Nationalist leaders, whose policy was thus shown to be one of "self-determination" 
for themselves, combined with coercive domination over us. 

It is because the British Government, while prepared to concede the principle of 
self-determination impartially to both divisions in Ireland has declined to drive us 
forciblyinto such subjection; that the Nationalist Party conceive themselves entitled 
to resist the law of conscription. And the method by which this resistance has been 
made effective is, in our view, not less deplorable than the spirit that dictated it. 
The most active opponents of conscription m Ireland are men who have been twice 
detected during the war in treasonable traffic with the enemy, and their most powerful 
support has been that of eccliastics, who have not scrupled to employ weapons of 
spiritual terrorism which have elsewhere in the civilized world fallen out of political 
use since the Middle Ages. 

IN LEAGUE WITH GEBMANT. 

The claim of these men, in league with Germany on the one hand, and with the 
forces of clericalism on the other, to resist a law passed by Parliament as necessary for 
national defense is, moreover, inconsistent with any political status short of inde- 
pendence sovereignty — a status which could only be attained by Ireland by an act 
of secession from the United Kingdom, such as the American Union averted only by 
resort to civil war. In every federal or other constitution embracing subordinate 
legislatures, the raising and control of military forces are matters reserved for the 
supreme legislative authority alone, and they are so reserved for the imperial parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom in the home rule act of 1914, the "withholding "of 
which during the war is complained of by the Nationalists who have addressed Your 
Excellency. The contention of these gentlemen that until the internal government 
of Ireland is changed in accordance with their demands, Ireland is justified in resist- 
ing the law of conscription, is one that finds support in no intelligible theory of political 
science. 

To us as Irishmen— convinced as we are of the righteousness of the cause for which 

we are fighting, and resolved that no sacrifice can be too great to "make the world 

safe for democracy " — it is a matter of poignant regret that the conduct of the Nationalist 

leaders in refusing to lay aside matters of domestic dispute, in order to put forth the 

whole strength of the country against Germany, should have cast a stain on the good 

name of Ireland. We have done everything in our power to dissociate ourselves from 

their action, and we disclaim responsibility for it at the bar of posterity and history. 

"Edward Carson; James Johnston, Lord Mayor of Belfast; H. M. Pollock, 

president Belfast Chamber of Commerce; R. N. Anderson, mayor of 

Londonderry, and president Londonderry Chamber of Commerce; 

John M. Andrews, Chairman Ulster Unionist Labor Association; 

James A. Turkington, Vice Chairman Ulster Unionist Labor 

Association, and Secretary Power-Loom and Allied Trades Friendly 

Society, and ex-Secretary Power-Loom Tenters' Trade Union of 

Ireland; Thompson Donald, Hon. Secretary Ulster Unionist Labor 

Association, and ex-District Secretary Shipwrights' Association; 

Henry Fleming, Hon. Secretary Ulster Unionist Labor Association, 

Member of Boilermakers' Iron and Steel Shipbuilders' Society. 
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Ulster and Germany. 

Of all the foolish stories invented by Irish Nationalists to conceal their disloyalty 
to England, the most foolish is that which represents Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster 
volunteers as being in alliance with Germany for the promotion of a rebellion in 
Ireland. It is true that there was a rebellion m Ireland an 1916, organized and paid 
for by Germany, but it was Irish Nationalists and not Ulster Unionists who rebelled. 

Long before the war it was known that conspirators were at work in Ireland for the 
purpose of getting up a rebellion in Ireland on the first favorable opportunity. There 
had been rebellions in 1848 and 1866, and the treasonable organization was still active 
in the form of fenianism, the Olan-na-Gael, and the dynamiters. Mr. Birrell, liberal 
chief secretary for Ireland, during the years immediately p_receding_ the Sinn Fein 
rebellion, admitted in his evidence before the royal commission appointed to inquire 
into the rising that the spirit of dislike and disloyalty to England was always present 
in Ireland. 

When, in spite of this knowledge, the attempt was deliberately made in 1912 to 
force Ulster out of the United Kingdom and to hand her over into the power of a 
Nationalist parliament sitting in Dublin, Ulster at once took steps to defend herself. 
She knew that the real power behind the Nationalist movement was based on dis- 
loyalty, and that Nationalist rule over Ulster would necessarily end in oppression 
and ruin. 

The Ulster Unionists therefore bound themselves by a covenant to remain loyal 
to the United Kingdom, to submit to no other authority than the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and to resist by every means in their power any attempt to force them under 
a Dublin parliament. They acted quite publicly; the terms of their covenant was 
published in all the newspapers; they procured their arms in the open market; they 
received the support and approval of Lord Roberts and thousands of Unionists in 
England and Scotland. 

This is what those who have themselves been convicted of treasonable intrigues 
with Germany have the audacity to tell of as a conspiracy of "Ulster Rebels. " They 
even invented the preposterous falsehood that Baron Von Kuhlman, the German 
agent, had visited Ulster at the time of the signing of the covenant and was in active 
communication with the Ulster Unionist leaders. No doubt the Sinn Feiners have 
the best means of knowing whether Kuhlman was ever in Ireland; if he was his engage- 
ments were with the Sinn Fein rebels, not with the Ulster loyalists. 

At this very time, as we now know, Casement, the Sinn Fein agent, was actively 
engaged as a go-between, linking Sinn Fein and the Clan-na-Gael with the German 
Secret Service in America and preparing for the rebellion. And it was the rebellion 
of Easter 1916 that proved that Ulster was right.in her determination to resist at all 
costs the attempt to force her to submit to a Dublin parliament. 

Ulster and the War. 

When the "Sinn Fein" section of the Irish Nationalists were conspiring and arm- 
ing for rebellion against England, loyal Ulster organized and armed her volunteers in 
order to maintain and defend the union between England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and to resist a measure that would have subjected the loyal to the rule of the disloyal. 

When the war broke out Sir Edward Carson, on behalf of the Ulster volunteers, 
promptly placed that armed force at the disposal of the Crown for service in France ana 
for the defense of the Empire. The "Sinn Feiners" promptly opened up communica- 
tion with Germany for the purpose of organizing a rebellion in Ireland. That rebellion, 
paid for by Germany, broke out in Dublin at Easter; 1916. For a week the Irish 
capital was in the hands of the rebels; the finest street in the city was destroyed, and 
hundreds of English soldiers were shot down with German cartridges before order was 
restored. 

In Ulster, with a population of 1,581,696, 72,551 men volunteered to fight in the 
war. All the rest of Ireland, with a population of 2,808,523, produced only 69,367 
volunteers. When more men were called for, and England, Scotland, and Wales 
submitted to conscription, the Ulster Unionists supported the application of the same 
system to Ireland, but Nationalist Ireland fiercely objected and threatened armed 
resistance. In consequence conscription was never enforced in Ireland, and her 
total contribution of fighting men was miserably below that of the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

"Sinn Fein," which in a series of elections has shown that it commands the 
majority of votes of the Irish Nationalists, openly proclaimed its hostility to England 
and its desire for a German victory. De Valera, the Sinn Fein leader, declared in a 
public speech: 
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"We have one enemy — England. The tie of having a common enemy is a link 
between Germany and Ireland. England is our only enemy." 

And if Ulster persists in her loyalty to the United Kingdom, De Valera threatens 
her with the vengeance of the Nationalist majority. In July, 1917, he stated that 
"Ulster must be coerced if she stands in the way," and again, in September, he 
declared that if Ulster continued loyal "we will have to do with you what we wish 
to do with the power of which you are the garrison — and that is 'kick you out.' " 

Mr. John Dillon, the Nationalist leader, declared in the House of Commons on 
November 5, 1918: 

"As regards the demand of Ireland, we do not differ in the least degree and never 
have differed from the demand made by the present Sinn Feiners or by any of the 
Nationalist revolutionary parties in the past." 

Ulster's claim is to remain a member of the United Kingdom and to bear her share 
in defending the Empire on the same basis as England and Scotland. 

Ulster and Conscription. 

When conscription was found necessary for the winning of the war, Ireland was left 
out of the original act on account of Nationalist opposition. 

AH the Ulster Unionist members protested against this, and all public bodies in 
Ulster Unionist districts passed resolutions in favor of Ireland bearing her fair share in 
the war. 

When, later on, the age limit was raised, Ireland was for the first time included. 
The prime minister declared that the need of men was urgent, and that there must be 
no further delay in calling out every available man of fighting age. 

All the Ulster Unionist members supported this bill, but the Irish Nationalists 
violently protested against it, and declared that it would be resisted by force. The 
Nationalists met in Dublin and passed a resolution defying the British Government 
and calling on the Irish people to refuse to obey the law or to help in the war. 

The Irish Roman Catholic bishops also met and supported, their people in this 
disloyal attitude. They declared the call on Irishmen to do their share in the war to 
be "an oppressive and inhuman outrage," and called on them to meet in every parish 
and in the presence of their priest to pledge themselves to resist the law and to refuse 
to fight against the Germans. 

Father Finlay, the Jesuit professor of theology in Maynooth, justified this resistance, 
and proclaimed that the Irish bishops were "above Parliament and the laws of Parlia- 
ment." 

As a result, while England and Scotland contributed 71 per cent of their men of 
military age, Ireland sent only 17.4 per cent. At the same time a considerable number 
of British troops, badly wanted at the front, had to be kept in Ireland to prevent a 
treasonable rebellion organized with German money for the purpose of stabbing 
England in the.back and helping the Germans to win the war. 

Mr. Lloyd-George has declared "the contribution of Belfast toward the conducting 
of this war has been second to none in the United Kingdom." 

Mr. John Dillon, the Nationalist leader, said in Dublin on November 18, 1914: "I 
have never asked any man to recruit and I never will." 

Ireland and the War. 

When the war broke out, over 100,000 loyal Irishmen, North and South, volun- 
teered for service and fought splendidly for the cause of the Allies. 

But the Sinn Feiners, who constitute the majority of the Irish Nationalists, took 
advantage of the opportunity to side with the Germans, and organized a rebellion in 
Ireland. 

This was suppressed, but the leaders have been conspiring ever since and openly 
declare that they will organize another rebellion at the first opportunity. 

Speaking in the House of Commons last year the chief secretary said: 

"This is in Ireland a time of grave crisis and peril. * * * Two hundred thou- 
sand of the young men of Ireland are being enrolled by the avowed enemies of 
the Empire and of the Allies for the purpose of creating a new rebellion in Ire- 
land. * * * These 200,000 men who have come to manhood in the last three 
terrible years are young men who are being made the instruments for a recurrence of 
the rebellion of 1916." 

And the prime minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, said: 

"What is going on in Ireland is a deliberate attempt to drill, to enlist, to enroll, to 
organize hundreds of thousands of young men who if they had been in this country, 
could have been compulsorily enlisted; to enroll them as preliminary to rebellion. 

168794—20 23 
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"It is not a case of excited or violent speeches. I have read the speeches and, so 
far as language is concerned, they were not violent. They were calm, deliberate, 
and, I might almost say, cold-blooded incitements to rebellion. * * * It is no 
use making a pretense about these things. It is all drilling and preparing with one 
purpose. You are to study the mechanism of a rifle so that when you have got it 
it would not take half an hour to know how to fire it. At whom? Not at the enemies 
of this country, but at the heart of Britain itself." 
Mr. De Valera, M. P., the Sinn Fein leader, declared in one of his speeches: 
"We have one enemy — England. The tie of having a common enemy is to-day a 
link between Germany and Ireland, more natural than between America and 
England; England is our only enemy." 
Mr. John Dillon, M. P., declared in the House of Commons on the 5th of November: 
"As regards the demand of Ireland we do not differ in the least degree and never 
have differed from the demand made by the present Sinn Feiners, or by any of the 
nationalist revolutionary parties in the past." 

Ulster and Great Britain. 

The Ulster Unionist Parliamentary Party urged the Government to apply the 
military service act impartially to all parts of Ireland and moved amendments to 
that effect every time the opportunity arose in the House of Commons. In addition, 
the Protestant, churches in Ulster, the corporation of Belfast, the Ulster county rural 
and district councils, the Loyal Orange Institution, and the other various Unionist 
parliamentary bodies passed resolutions calling upon the Government to apply the 
military service act to the whole of Ireland. 

THE NATIONALIST PARTY AGAm BLOCKED THE WAT. 

Belfast's population (vide census) is 386,947, which is less than one-tenth of the 
population of Ireland. It gave 46,000 volunteers to the fighting forces of the Crown 
during the war. Contributing to the same extent, Ireland's record should have been 
not 140,000, but 460,000 men. , 

Belfast gave approximately one volunteer for each eight of its population, a figure 
that compares with roughly one for each 6J of the population under compulsory 
service in Great Britain,. 

For the great war loan Belfast contributed £32,000,000, which gave it fourth place 
amongst the great cities of the three kingdoms in this respect. " 

In support of the Ulster prisoners of war fund, it has contributed by organized 
effort at the rate of £170,000 per annum. 

New voluntary hospitals for the treatment of wounded men were erected, staffed, 
and equipped free of charge to the Government, the Ulster volunteer force hospitals 
alone costing £100,000, the annual maintenance only £55,000. 

A special fund of £100,000 has been provided to supplement Government grants 
to the dependents of Ulster men who have given their lives for their country and 
augment the incomes of others incapacitated from earning their livelihood. In aid 
of the Red Cross there has been subscribed in Ulster £250,000. 

The sailors' and soldiers' service club, maintained by voluntary effort, has pro- 
vided over 900,000 meals and given sleeping accommodation to 110,000 men. 

The free buffets for sailors and soldiers at the various railway termini have the 
wonderful record of having provided over 1,000,000 quick meals for men passing 
through the city on their way to and from the front. 

The war record of Belfast workers is unique in several respects. The shipbuilding 
yards hold three world's records made during the war, and their loyalty, devotion, 
and steadfastness is indicated by the following official figures : 



Year. 


Merchant 
ships 
built. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Vessels 
repaired. 


1915 


6 
2 
17 
17 


26,000 
14,000 
145,000 
150,000 


140 


1916 


271 


1917 , 


207 


1918 (10 months) 


167 







The number of vessels arriving in Belfast Harbor on Government business, mainly 
occupied with building and repair of ships, which in 1916 was 818, had for the 10 
months of 1918 grown to 2,037. 

Belfast is the center of the great linen industry which supplied nearly all the mate- 
rial for aircraft wings to Britain and the Allies. 
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Ulster and War Work, 
the king's message. 

Throughout the war all factories, workshops, and shipyards in Belfast were busily 
at work producing munitions, airplanes, and ships for our brave men fighting on 
land and sea. 

All the linen mills were employed in making linen for the wings of the aircraft, 
and one yard alone turned out aircraft at the rate of 600 a month. 

Belfast's record in turning .out new ships and repairing damaged ones was unique 
in the history of shipbuilding, the men working cheerfully day and night and without 
a single strike during the whole course of the war. 

Besides sending 46,000 fighting men to the forces of the Crown, Belfast provided at 
least 80,000 men and women for indispensable war work. 

The King, writing to Sir Edward Carson, said: "In these days of rejoicing I recall 
the deeds of the Thirty-sixth (Ulster) Division. Throughout the long years of strug- 
gle which have now so gloriously ended the men of Ulster have proved how nobly 
they fight and die." 

The prime minister, Mr. Lloyd George, has declared that Belfast's contribution 
was "second to none in the United Kingdom," and Lord French has referred to 
Belfast as one of the great pillars of the British Empire. 

Speaking again in Belfast, Lord French said "that Belfast's contribution to war 
work constituted one of the most splendid records which any city of the Empire 
could possess and will be held in pride and glory by future generations." "The 
eyes of the allied armies were borne on wings woven by untiring and industrious 
hands in the great mills of the north of Ireland." 

Ulster and Home Rule. 

If the Irish Nationalists will not submit to the Government of Great Britain, then 
Ulster will not submit to the Government of the Nationalists. 

If the Nationalists will give neither trust nor loyalty to England, then Ulster will 
not trust the Nationalists. 

If the Nationalists resist conscription and claim the right to conspire with Germany 
against England, then Ulster claims the right to maintain its union with Great Britain 
and to fight for the Empire. 

If Ulster has nothing to fear from a Nationalist parliament, then Nationalists have 
nothing to fear from the British Government. 

SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 

If the Nationalists demand a government of their own on the ground that they are 
a separate and independent section of the people of the United Kingdom, then Ulster 
demands a government of its own on the ground that it is a separate and independent 
section of Ireland and loyal to England. 

If the Nationalists claim a government for a disloyal minority in the United King- 
dom, then they must consent to a separate government for the loyal minority in 
Ireland. 

If the Nationalists object to the establishment of two governmentsin Ireland, then 
England objects to the establishment of two governments in the United Kingdom. 

Those who clamor for home rule must not deny home rule to others. 

casement rebellion. 

Several of the speakers, even in answer to direct questions as to what certain mem- 
bers of the Sinn Fein parliament were imprisoned for, have asserted it was for saying 
things, enunciating principles, uttered by such Americans as Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln; not one has mentioned the connection of most of these prisoners, 
including De Valera himself, with the death of more than 300 persons and the wound- 
ing of more than 1,000 others in the organized insurrection which was conducted and 
defeated in Easter week, 1916. The most certain means of securing a Sinn Fein 
nomination and election to the British Parliament at the elections of December 14, 
1918, was to prove responsible connection with that riot and a good account of British 
dead from the post where the candidate commanded and shot. It was not for public 
speech, but for murder from behind barricades that these persons were in prison. 
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The blood of more than 300 human beings, many of them women and children, is on 
somebody's hands and conscience. Military trial located partial responsibility for 
the same upon some 12 or more who were executed, and upon some others, including 
De Valera, who were sentenced to death, but whose sentences were commuted. 

Several lengthy books already make effort to give the history of this rising; the 
best one now available in the Library of Congress is A History of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1916, by W. B. Wells and_N. Marlowe, which the studious members of your com- 
mittee will find eminently fair. 

It is impossible here to give more than the barest outline of this rebellion. That 
there was even prior to the war signed agreements between Germans and Irish in 
America is confessed by Mathew Cummings, ex-national president of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. That the efforts of Sir Roger Casement in Germany during the 
World War were known to and abettedby some Irishmen of prominence and influence 
in the United States is certain and glorified in by John Devoy, of the Gaelic Amreican. 

Casement, with two others, was landed on the Irish coast by a German submarine 
on April 20 or 21, 1916, and was arrested nearby at near Tralee on April 22. An 
attempt to land arms from what appeared to be a neutral merchant ship was frustrated 
by the vigilant watch of the British Navy. And this ship, the Avd, while under 
orders to follow the patrol into harbor, was purposely sunk by its master near Daunt 
Rock Lightship, its crew being rescued by the British patrol. Bailey, one of those 
landed with Casement from the German submarine, testified that the And carried 
20,000 rifles, more than a million rounds of ammunition, 10 machine guns, 2 ready for 
action, bombs, and fire bombs. 

The Monday following Easter is a holiday in Ireland ; it is a day for sport and excur- 
sions out of town. It was on Easter Monday, April 23, 1916, three dayB after the 
attempted landing of Casement and of these munitions of war, that the first attacks 
and seizures by the Sinn Fein group in Dublin was by plan inaugurated. The turmoil 
lasted until Saturday, the life-saying strategy of -the Government troops being to 
steadily hold the rebels to the points and buildings they had seized, and, as in all 
sieges, to starve them out. The destruction of property by fire during these terrible 
days was set by the head of the Dublin fire department as not less than $10,000,000 
in value. Other millions were lost by looting and gunfire. The casualties were 
announced by the authorities as follows: 

"On Thursday, May 11, 1916, it was officially estimated that the total casualties 
caused by the revolt were as follows: 





Killed. 


Wounded. 


Missing. 


Total. 




17 
86 

2 
12 

3 
180 


46 
311 




63 




9 


406 




2 




23 
3 

014 




35 






f, 






794 








Total 


300 


997 


9 


1,306 





"It _was stated that according to reports received from the police and medica 
authorities, 180_ persons were killed and 614 passed through the hospitals. Beyond 
this the casualties of the rebels were not ascertainable. Many of the rebels were not 
in uniform and it was not possible to distinguish between them and civilians, hence 
they are all included in the last figures given. Since these figures were issued the 
deaths of wounded persons have increased the total death roll considerably, but no 
complete official list is available." (Sinn Fein Rebellion Handbook, Weekly Irish 
Times, p. 52.) 

REMARKS OF HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, A MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM THE TWELFTH MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT. 

Mr. Gallivan. As one of those Members of Congress who have taken 
some part in the leadership on the floor of the House in advocating 
justice for the people of Ireland, I had hoped to address this com- 
mittee for a few moments. I was promised the time, but was glad 
to yield it to the distinguished gentleman from New York, whose 
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eloquence we are all awaiting with pleasure. I do want to say, how- 
ever, while I am on my feet, that I favor this bill and hope the com- 
mittee will report it. I am with its every word, hook, line and sinker. 
Mr. Chairman, yesterday my good friend, Eepresentative Thomas 
F. Smith, of New York, a member of this committee, gratuitously 
offered a motion while you were in session that two speeches which 
I delivered on the Gallagher resolution in Congress on the morning 
Of March 4, 1919, be incorporated in the record of these proceedings. 
That motion was unanimously agreed to and I respectfully submit 
those speeches here and now on the approval of the committee. 
Early in the morning of March 4 there appeared to be a filibuster in 
the House and I arose and addressed myself to the Members in this 
language: 

Mr. Chairmarij I was quite sure that my distinguished friend from Illinois would 
never take part m the filibuster in the House at this hour which is seeking to prevent 
consideration by the American Congress of a most important resolution that has been 
reported favorably by two committees of Congress and for which 90 per cent of the 
membership of this House has been waiting all day long to vote. I refer to the so- 
called Irish resolution. I here and now desire to advise the political party which is 
attempting to throttle that resolution that the party, mayhap, is fooling-with dynamite. 
Shame on the men who would juggle with liberty and justice for Irelandl I appeal 
to this House to stop its nonsense on the last day of the session, get down to business, 
and consider the resolution in favor of freedom for a people that has suffered for seven 
centuries [applause], and let the word go forth to the world that the American Congress 
believed in its President when he said we entered the war to make the small nations 
free. 

Remember, sir, that the whole country is awaiting the action of Congress on this 
resolution, and that the long-suffering, liberty-loving sons of the Gael, whether they 
still abide in the land of their birth or are here in our own America enjoying the privi- 
leges of citizenship and breathing the air of freedom, are in prayer even at this hour 
that Ireland may be released from British thraldom. [Applause.] 

I ask you, sir, why can not Ireland, as well as other maltreated lands, have a fair 
hearing and fair play at Paris? I am glad to raise my voice here in the Congress of 
the United States in emphatic protest against ruthless and unceremonious discrimina- 
tion toward Ireland's appeal. Let us get busy now and pass the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, rn^y I also add that I have received the following 
communications from constituents in support of the passage of this 
resolution: 

Please present the following resolutions at the hearing of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to-day. The members of John Mitchel Club, Roxbury, Mass., unani- 
mously indorse the Mason bill (H. R. 3404), and urge your favorable report on it. 

Peter Coneoy, 
14 Forest Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

The inclosed resolutions were passed- unanimously at a monster meeting held in 
Boston, and I was requested to mail you a copy: 

"In view of the fact that all stable and humane governments must be based on the 
consent of the governed, and that this Government of ours guarantees life and liberty 
and pursuit of happiness to its citizens; that President Wilson announced as his slogan 
^That no nation must rule another by brute or absolute force,' and that all small 
nationalities would be allowed to choose their own form of government; be it 

"Resolved, That we, citizens of these United States, protest most emphatically 
against the conduct of our late associate and ally, England, in her treatment of the 
Irish people, who were always friendly to these United States, who have lately selected 
their own form of government, and Who desire to continue as our friends; we demand 
that, in accordance with our prefixions, so openly made, that this Government openly 
recognize the rights of the Irish republic and its people to life, liberty, and happiness; 
that American troops be withdrawn from Europe and thus compel the English to evac- 
uate Ireland release all political prisoners, and in the name of humanity compel them 
to cease those atrocities which she is now carrying out with American assistance, men 
and money; and be it 
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Resolved, further, That we congratulate Senators Lodge and Walsh for their noble 
efforts in refraining the peace treaty of Versailles and preserving American liberty, 
and that those thanks be extended to every Senator who has assisted in exposing 
British diplomatic treachery and saving the Republic of America from the fate of 
becoming another British colony." 

Martin J. Mtjlbot, 
Secretary for the Committee, Cumann na Gael 

Branch of the Gaelic League of Ireland. 

Subsequently, Mr. Chairman, the Gallagher resolution was brought 
before the House, and in the discussion I had occasion to deliver the 
speech which I herewith incorporate: 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, speak at this moment as an American Congressman, and I 
would be ashamed of the blood that is in me if I kept silent when an opportunity is 
afforded to speak a few words for liberty and justice for the land where my father and 
my mother first saw the light of day. 

Mr. Speaker, if there be any man in this House who maintains that this question is 
not one of international concern, that man does not know the story of Ireland's seven 
centuries of suffering. The Irish people and their sons and daughters in America 
and in other lands are filled with hostility to Great Britain wherever they are found 
because of the cruel treatment their suffering kinsmen have ever received. This hos- 
tility has disturbed, and will continue to disturb, the tranquillity of nations wherever 
the Irish have settled and their influence is felt. Unless Ireland is given self- 
determination as a result of this war, it will be the only nation in Europe after the war 
held in a condition of subjection and England will be the only tyrant. 

Ireland's case an internal one? Ireland's case, unlike that of Poland or Serbia? 
Ireland not a nation? Let me remind my friend that Ireland has never ceased to be a 
nation. Let me remind this House that away back in the ages, even in the days of 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, when all in Greece but her sun had set, 
when education had become a patent of nobility and learning the almost invaluable 
possession of the gifted few, the lamp of learning still burned as brightly in Ireland 
as ever burned the sanctuary lamp for centuries before the shrine of St. Bridget in 
• Kildare. The arts and sciences fled to her for refuge and found warm welcome and 
cordial entertainment; poetry found in her a home; the arts of war were not neglected; 
religion marked the activities of her people; and, withal, in the tenth century, the 
Irishman is acknowledged to have been the most complete, the best rounded product 
of nature to be found among the children of men 

To us to-day the Irishman is known as an immigrant; he is popularly supposed to 
be restless, to be dissatisfied with his present situation; to be content to fight for the 
liberties of any land but his own. Nothing can be further from the truth. Read the 
history of Ireland anew and be convinced. Come with me and tell over again the 
story of Brian Boru, of Clontarf, and the Boyne Water, and then ask yourselves if 
Irishmen have no love for the soil, no yearning for an abiding city. But this little 
island could no more contain the enthusiasm for liberty among her people than Mace- 
don confined the ambition of Alexander the Great. Her mission was truly apostolic, 
and the histories of France and Spain and Chile and Peru are made richer far by the 
names and deeds of MacMahon, Prendergast, O'Higgins, O'Donnell, and Gen. Lynch. 

Irishmen do love their native soil; they left itbecause her free air had become 
vitiated by oppression; but as Napoleon, no matter where he might be, whether in 
the craggy Alps, facing the pyramids in Egypt, with their 40 centuries looking down 
upon him, bravely enduring the snows of Russia, or sadly peering out from the pitiless 
rock of St. Helena over the more pitiless Atlantic, always kept one eye on the city of 
Paris, so the Irish immigrant, whether enjoying the rich civilization of America, to 
which he has made such important contribution, or threading the pathless forests of 
remote Australia, or endeavoring to wrest from Nature the secret of the North Pole 
and an open sea, alwayB keeps an eye on his motherland and prays for her deliverance 1 
and her restoration to the sisterhood of nations. 

You, sir, have read, and read carefully, the history of Ireland and her sons. You 
have melted into tears at the story of Patrick Sarsfield, and you have had your pride 
roused, aye, even to the bursting" point, where, as you saw him lying, bleeding and 
dying, at the battle of Lannes in R»nce he took a handful of his heart's blood, threw 
it toward heaven, and cried, "Would that I had another life to lose for poor Ireland!" 
This, then, is the spirit of the Irish immigrant; love and loyalty for the land of his 
adoption; love, loyalty, consecration for the land of his birth, the land where his 
fathers died. 
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Mr. Speaker, during the decades of England's misrule Ireland has mourned the 
departure of millions of her children as she bade them go forth to enrich other nations , 
leaving herself poor, indeed. Her misery broke the heart of Charles Stewart Parnell, 
and then she broke her own over his grave. But out of the heart and oppression, out 
of the heartbreak, the death, the contradictions, the trials, the tribulations, and the 
woes, there appears on the horizon the dawn of a new day for Ireland. I see the 
Ireland of my fathers join hands with my mother America in gratitude for all this 
Republic has done to create a better sentiment and, I hope, arouse the conscience of 
Englishmen. I see her bless the name of Washington so dear to-day to Americans, 
and place it by the side of those of Brian Boru, Sarsneld, Grattan* Wolf Tone, Emmet, 
O'Connell, and Parnell; and I hail the fulfillment of the prophecy of the great English 
Cardinal Newman : "I look toward a land both old and young — old in its Christianity, 
young in its promise of the future; a nation which received grace before the Saxon 
came to Britain and which has never questioned it; a church which comprehends in 
its history the rise and fall of Canterbury and York, which Augustine and Paulinus 
found and Pole and Fisher left behind them. I contemplate a people which has had 
a long night and will have an inevitable day. I am turning my eyes toward a hun- 
dred years to come, and I dimly see the Ireland I am gazing on become the road of 
passage and union between the two hemispheres and the center of the world. I see 
its inhabitants rival Belgium in populousness, France in vigor,, and Spain in 
enthusiasm." 

Mr. Speaker, with God's help and the continued and convincing efforts of this 
Republic, I hope for self-determination for this little isle. 

Let us tax, torture, and torment invention to find a language rich enough for epitaph 
for Robert Emmet; burrow into the very bowels of the earth to find a gem of purest 
ray serene upon which to engrave the story of his life. For the prayer of the young 
martyr of the rebellion of 1798 is about to be answered and Ireland is to take her 
place among the nations of the earth. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS McNAMARA, Jr., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

- Mr. McNamara. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the solicitude 01 the opponents of this Dill, lest your honorable com- 
mittee overstep your constitutional rights in an effort to free an en- 
slaved land, or that you misinterpret the mind of America upon the 
question of Ireland's right to self-determination, is truly pathetic." 
There is no reason why these gentlemen should be in doubt, in 
the least, upon these matters, as America has spoken in reference 
thereto in no uncertain tones. Nearly every city of any consequence 
in the United States within the last year, in mass meeting assembled, 
has declared in favor of the freedom of Ireland; likewise have city 
councils, State legislatures, and your own House of Representatives 
and tne United States Senate, too, with but one dissenting rote. It 
is therefore perfectly evident that the very great majority of the 
American people, regardless of race or creed, favor at this time doing 
complete justice to Ireland. 

And tnis attitude of the American people is based upon a settled 
conviction that Ireland as a matter of right and justice is entitled to 
her freedom, and surely no nation upon God's great footstool is better 
qualified to judge of Ireland's right than is our own country; for like 
Ireland we, too, felt the iron heel of the same common oppressor. 
Indeed, there is much in common between Ireland's grievances of 
to-day and our own grievances against England 150 years ago. So 
that a knowledge of the latter carries with it a complete understand- 
ing of the former. 

And why did we separate from England? Was it alone because 
of unjust taxation, or England's tyrannical and iniquitous laws? 
No, not entirely so. But it was because the broad Atlantic separated 
us from England. It was the spirit of liberty, the right of local self 
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fovernment and independence, a divine principle implanted in the 
reast and heart of every human being by the hand of an infinite 
God — and being a divine principle it proved in our case, as it will in the 
case of Ireland, stronger than the laws of mortal man, more powerful 
than the fleets and armies of England; it was that divine principle 
that incited a few struggling colonists here to rebel against one of the 
most powerful nations of the world. It was that divine principle 
that sustained us during our seven years of heroic struggle, and 
finally succeeded in tearing asunder the wicked and unnatural bonds 
with which imperialistic England sought to unite two lands which 
the great God of the universe had placed apart. 

And yet every reason (and more m addition) that existed in favor 
of our separation from England and our independence, exists to-day 
in favor of the independence of Ireland. Ireland, too, like America, 
is separated from England; as Judge Cohalan stated to you, farther 
from England than isTFrance or Belgium; and while a few men sitting 
around a green table recently at Versailles sought to rearrange the 
boundaries of some of the nations of the world, Ireland's National 
boundaries they left undisturbed, for they were fixed originally and 
for all time, not by man, but by Almighty God. 

Ireland, too, is peopled by a separate and distinct race from the 
English people; and in this respect her claim for independence, it must 
be conceded, is stronger than was our own claim for independence, 
for we were British colonies, planted here by England and governed 
from the beginning by English laws; and that we recognized England 
as the so-called "mother country." And yet under conditions not 
nearly so intolerable as exist to-day in Ireland, and have for cen- 
turies, we resolved to separate from England, and in that holy cause 
for freedom we pledged "our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor." England never colonized Ireland, Ireland was a nation, in 
a high state of civilization, before England ever set foot upon her 
shore. Yes, the Irish people differ from the English people to-day, 
not only in race, but in habits, in customs, and in traditions; in fact in 
all that go to make up the domestic and national life of a people. 

And if England's attempt by force of arms, to thus unite these 
two lands and two peoples — and it has been but an attempt, as Mr. 
Walsh indicated to you yesterday — indeed the one great patent fact 
of history has been England's failure to govern Ireland. In every 
generation for 750 years Ireland has repudiated in the most tragic 
manner England's right to be supreme in Ireland, and the very best 
and noblest men of the Irish race have arisen to protest against alien 
rule in Ireland, though these men were conscious that their protest 
meant either the prison cell or the hangman's scaffold — the sacrificial 
altar of the Irish patriot. 

Those opponents here of Irish freedom, for some mysterious motive, 
attempt to justify English law in Ireland as a salutary and whole- 
some influence on that island, but their misrepresentations are swept 
away by the undisputed facts — the facts that Ireland, constituting 
one of the most fertile lands in all the world, peopled by a prolific 
race and loving their native land with a love that amounts to a 
passion, conditions all favorable to an ever increasing population; 
and yet, within 70 years under English law, that population has 
steadily declined from 9,000,000 until to-day it is scarcely 4,000,000. 
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Under the blighting influence of English law Ireland's industrial life 
also has been paralyzed ; the waters of her splendid rivers are flowing 
idly to the sea and her harbors are without a sail. England, too, has 
done everything in her power to utterly destroy the national spirit 
of the Irish people. The man in Ireland, during the past centuries, 
who would attempt to improve the condition of his fellow men or 
raise his country to a position which he believed it entitled to occupy, 
if his voice was strong enough and his cries loud enough, they must 
be hushed forever and future generations left to vindicate his name 
and his memory. This has been England's consistent record of 
savagery and barbarity in dealing with the patriotic aspirations of 
the Irish people from the day that she first set her foot upon Irish 
soil until- she murdered in blood the noble aspirations of Patrick 
Pearse and his brave comrades in Dublin and swung from an English 
scaffold Sir Roger Casement. 

And if England's attempt by might alone, enforced by a "sword" 
(in the language of the great Dominican, "Father Burke"), "that 
was never allowed to rust as long as it could be kept bright by the 
tears and the blood of the Irish people," if this attempt, so futile and 
so disastrous to Ireland, to unite two lands and two races, differing 
as do the Irish and English races — if it means anything to a fair and 
impartial world, it surely means that you can not any more unite by 
force alone, under one government, in complete peace and harmony, 
two differing races than you can unite any other form of matter 
that the great God of Heaven has divorced. And just as long as the 
conditions exist which make this irrepressible conflict inevitable the 
fight for freedom in Ireland will and must continue until either the 
Irish race will be liberated or they shall by England be exterminated 
from the face of their native land. 

The alien and imperialistic arguments of these men will avail not 
in America, for they are utterly un-American. They would "be 
highly appreciated in Westminster, but are out of place in the Capital 
of a free Republic. 

These men have shown by their every utterance and attitude that 
it is the British Empire and not the principles of American liberty 
or the welfare of Ireland that concerns them; not the enlargement, 
but the suppression of human liberty; not nationality, but empire, 
that brings them here to-day. 
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